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CHAPTER  L 
▲  pkaaant'b  hatrbd. 

FtKDiNO  thomaolvM  ftuto  to  fooo,  tho  two  mon  looked 
•tnu^cht  at  eaoh  otlior,  but  the  gAKO  of  tho  nobleman  did 
not  make  the  Aurmer  winoe.  Moreover  it  waa  Billot  who 
firet  epoke« 

**  The  Count  has  done  roe  tho  honor  to  say  he  wiehee 
to  apeak  with  me.  I  am  ready  to  hoar  what  he  hat 
to  say.** 

**  Billot,**  asked  Charnyi  **  how  oomes  it  that  I  meet 
you  here,  ohargod  with  suoh  a  yengof\il  mission  1  I 
supposed  you  were  our  flriend,  and  a  flriond  to  other 
noblemen,  as  well  as  a  good  and  fiiithfUl  servant  to 
the  King/' 

**  I  was  a  good  and  fkithftil  servant  of  the  King. 
If  not  your  ftriendi  —  an  honor  hardly  allowable  to  a 
poor  Airmer  like  me,-«I  was  at  least  your  humble 
servant*** 

••WeU,  welir 

^  Well,  Monsieur,  I  am  so  no  longer.** 

**  I  don*t  understand  you,  Billot !  ** 

'*  Why  do  you  seek  to  understand  me,  Monsieur  1  Do 
I  demand  the  oauses  of  your  fidelity  to  the  King^  or  of 

VOL.  in.  —  1 
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your  devotion  to  the  Queen  t  Ko !  I  take  for  granted 
you  have  your  reasons  for  it,  and,  as  you  are  an  honest 
and  true  man,  that  your  reasons  are  good,  —  or,  at  leasts 
satisfactory  to  your  own  conscience.  I  have  not  your 
high  rank.  Count,  I  have  not  your  knowledge ;  but  you 
know  me  to  be  an  honest  and  true  man,  —  or  have  known 
me  to  be  so.  Take  for  granted  then  that,  like  yourself, 
I  have  my  reasons,  which,  if  not  the  best,  are  equally 
conscientious.** 

Chamy  was  completely  ignorant  of  the  CGomer's  motives 
for  hating  the  nobility  or  royalty ;  so  he  said :  "  Billot, 
I  have  known  you,  —  and  not  so  long  ago  either,  —  when 
you  were  far  different  from  what  you  are  now/' 

'*  Oh,  certainly,  I  do  not  deny  it,"  said  BiUot,  with  a 
bitter  smile.  "  Yes,  you  have  known  me  a  different  man 
from  what  I  am  now.  1 11  tell  you  what  I  tDcu»  I  was 
a  true  Patriot,  devoted  to  two  men  and  one  object.  The 
two  men  were  the  Kiog  and  Doctor  Gilbert.  The  one 
object  was  my  country.  One  day  the  King's  commis- 
sioners came,  —  and  I  own,"  said  the  farmer,  shaking 
his  head,  ''that  this  first  disaffected  me  towards  him, — 
well,  one  day  the  King's  commissioners  came  to  my  farm. 
Half  by  force,  half  by  their  unexpected  arrival,  they  took 
from  me  a  casket,  a  precious  trust  which  had  been  con- 
fided to  me  by  Doctor  Gilbert  As  soon  aa  I  was  at 
liberty,  I  started  for  Paris,  where  I  arrived  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  Thirteenth  of  July,  1789,  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  outbreak  over  the  busts  of  Orleans  and  Necker. 
They  were  carrying  these  busts  through  the  streets,  and 
shouting  their  cheers  for  these  two  men.  This  could  do 
the  King  no  great  harm ;  yet,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  King's 
soldiers  chai^ged  upon  us.  I  saw  the  poor  devils  falling 
around  me,  -» fellows  who  had  committed  no  other  crime 
than  shouting  hurrah^  for  two  men  whom  they  probably 
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koew  little  about,  and  cared  less.  Some  fell  with  their 
heads  laid  open  by  sabre-cutSy  others  with  their  breasts 
riddled  with  bullets.  I  saw  Monsieur  de  Lambesq,  one 
of  the  King's  friends,  hunt  down  women  and  children, 
into  the  very  Tuileries^  who  had  not  even  shouted  for 
Necker  and  Orleans ;  and  under  his  horse's  feet  he  trod 
an  old  man  of  seventy.  This  made  me  quarrel  more 
and  more  with  the  King.  The  next  day  I  went  to  the 
boarding-school  of  little  Sebastian ;  and  from  this  poor 
child  I  learned  that  his  father  was  in  the  Bastille,  under 
an  order  from  the  King,  which  had  been  solicited  by  a 
Court  lady ;  and  I  continued  to  say  to  myself  that,  if 
the  King  was  as  good  as  they  pretended,  he  had  moments 
of  awful  ignorance,  foigetfulness,  and  error  in  the  midst 
of  his  goodness.  Nay,  more  I  I  determined,  as  far  as 
in  me  lay,  to  reform  the  faults  committed  by  the  King 
in  hia  moments  of  error,  ignorance,  and  forgetfulness ; 
and  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  capture  the  Bastille.  We 
did  it,  too,  though  not  without  some  pains  1  The  King's 
soldiers  fired  on  us,  killing  nearly  two  hundred  men ;  and 
ihw  gave  me  new  cause  for  not  agreeing  with  the  popular 
notion  as  to  the  King's  wonderful  goodness.  However, 
the  Bastille  was  taken.  In  one  of  its  dungeons  I  found 
Monsieur  Gilbert,  for  whom  I  had  risked  being  killed 
twenty  times ;  but  all  this  I  forgot  in  my  joy  at  seeing 
him.  Well,  Monsieur  Gilbert  still  declared  that  the 
King  was  good,  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  wrongs  done  in  his  name,  and  that  it  was  not  with 
him  I  should  be  angry,  but  with  his  ministers.  At  that 
time  everything  Monsieur  Gilbert  said  to  me  was  like 
Gospel  truth.  I  believed  him.  Seeing  the  Bastille  de- 
stroyed, Gilbert  set  at  liberty,  and  Pitou  and  myself  safe 
and  sound,  I  forgot  the  shots  in  Rue  Saint  Honore,  the 
attacks  on  the  populace  at  the  Tuileries,  the  one  hundred 
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and  fifty  or  two  hundred  men  killed  by  the  Prince  of 
Saxe's  mtisette,  as  they  called  it.  I  foi^ot  even  the  im- 
prisonment of  Doctor  Gilbert,  on  the  simple  request  of 
a  Court  lady.  —  But  pardon,  Monsieur,"  said  Billot, 
interrupting  himself,  "  all  this  does  n't  concern  you, 
and  you  didn't  ask  for  an  interview  with  me  to  listen 
to  all  the  parrotings  of  a  poor  uneducated  peasant,  — - 
you,  a  noble  lord  and  a  learned  man." 

Billot  made  a  motion  as  if  about  to  unlock  the  door 
into  the  chamber  where  the  King  was,  but  Chamy 
stopped  him. 

Chamy  had  two  reasons  for  so  doing.  First,  it  might 
not  be  unimportant,  in  such  a  situation,  to  ascertain  the 
causes  of  Billot's  enmity;  and  second,  he  should  be 
gaining  time.  So  he  said  :  *'  No  I  tell  me  all,  my  dear 
Billot.  You  know  the  friendship  we  have  had  for  you, 
—  my  poor  brothers  and  myself,  and  what  you  say 
interests  me  in  the  highest  degree." 

At  those  three  words,  my  poor  brotherg,  Billot  smiled 
bitterly. 

"  Very  well.  Monsieur  le  Comte,  I  will  gratify  you,  — 
and  I  regret  that  your  (wo  brothers  —  especially  one  of 
them^  Monsieur  Isidore  —  are  not  here  to  listen." 

Billot  pronounced  these  words,  your  two  brothers,  and 
one  of  them^  Monsieur  Isidore,  with  so  singular  an  empha- 
sis, that  Chamy  perceived  the  sad  emotions  which  this 
beloved  brother^s  name  awakened  in  the  farmer's  heart ; 
but  without  answering  Billot,  who  was  evidently  ignorant 
of  the  misfortunes  of  the  brother  whose  presence  he 
desired,  Chamy  made  a  sign  for  him  to  go  on ;  and 
Billot  did  so. 

^  When  the  King  set  out  for  Paris  I  could  only  see  in 
him  a  father  returning  to  the  midst  of  his  children. 
I  marched  with  Doctor  Gilbert  near  the  royal  carriage. 
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nmkmg  a  rampart  with  my  body  against  any  attack,  and 
shouting  lustily  for  the  King.  This  was  his  first  trip, 
when  all  about  him,  —  before  him,  behind  him,  in  the 
street,  under  the  feet  of  his  horses  and  the  wheels  of 
his  carriage,  —  there  were  benedictions  and  flowers.  On 
our  arrival  at  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  it  was  noticeable  that 
the  King  wore  no  longer  a  white  cockade,  but  that  he 
had  not  yet  put  on  the  tricolored  cockade;  so  the 
crowd  shoutedi  Cockade!  Cockade  I  I  took  off  the  one 
on  my  hat,  and  offered  it  to  him.  He  thanked  me,  and 
put  it  on  his  own  hat,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  multi- 
tude. I  was  intoxicated  with  joy,  at  seeing  my  cockade 
in  the  King's  hat.  Louder  than  all  others  I  shouted 
the  King's  name.  I  became  so  enthusiastic  for  this  good 
King,  that  I  stayed  in  Paris.  My  crops  were  ripe,  and 
needed  my  presence;  but  bah!  What  mattered  the 
crops  ?  I  was  rich  enough  to  lose  a  whole  harvest,  and 
if  my  presence  was  of  any  use  to  this  good  King,  —  the 
Father  of  his  People  and  the  Restorer  of  French  Lib- 
erty, as  we  were  idiots  enough  to  call  him  in  those  days, 

—  why,  it  was  certainly  better  for  me  to  stay  in  Paris 
than  to  go  back  to  Pisseleu.  My  harvest,  which  I  had 
confided  to  Catherine's  care,  was  ruined !  —  It  appears 
that  Catherine  had  something  else  to  attend  to  besides 
the  crops.  —  But  don't  let  us  talk  about  that  1  —  Well, 
they  began  to  say  that  the  King  did  n't  willingly  accept 
the  Revolution;  that  he  acted  under  force  and  constraint; 
that  it  was  not  the  tricolored  cockade  he  wished  to  wear 
on  his  hat,  but  the  white  cockade.  Those  who  said  such 
things  were  partly  slanderers,  as  was  proved  at  the  ban- 
quet held  by  the  royal  bodyguards,  where  the  Queen  put 
on  neither  the  tricolored  cockade  nor  the  white  cockade, 

—  neither  the  National  cockade  nor  the  French,  —  but 
wore  the  cockade  of  her  brother,  the  Emperor  Joseph  the 
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Second,  —  now  dead  and  gone,  —  the  Austrian  cockade, 
the  black  cockade.  Well,  I  acknowledge  that  mj  doubts 
recommenced ;  but  Monsieur  Gilbert  told  me  it  was  not  the 
King  wlio  did  this^  but  the  Queen,  — that  the  Queen  was 
only  a  woman,  and  we  must  be  indulgent  towards  women. 
I  believed  him  so  truly,  that  when  the  mob  came  from 
Paris  to  Versailles  to  attack  the  palace,  —  although  at 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  believed  the  assailants  of  the 
palace  were  not  wholly  in  the  wrong,  —  I  sided  with  its 
defenders ;  so  much  so,  that  I  was  the  first  to  run  and 
rouse  Lafayette,  —  who  was  asleep,  poor  dear  man,  as  if 
he  were  at  church,  —  and  whom  I  brought  to  the  palace 
in  the  nick  of  time,  to  save  the  King.  Ah  !  On  that 
day  I  saw  Madame  Elizabeth  embrace  Lafayette.  I  saw 
the  Queen  offer  him  her  hand  to  kiss.  I  heard  the  King 
call  Lafayette  his  friend ;  and  I  said  to  myself  that  Gil- 
bert was  perhaps  right.  Certainly  it  was  not  fear  which 
led  a  king,  a  queen,  and  a  royal  princess  to  make  such 
demonstrations;  and  even  if  they  did  not  share  Lafa- 
yette's opinions,  and  only  valued  his  usefulness  to  them- 
selves in  a  perilous  moment,  three  such  royal  personages 
would  not  stoop  to  falsehood.  Then  I  began  to  pity  the 
poor  Queen,  who  was  only  imprudent,  and  the  poor  King, 
who  was  only  feeble.  However,  I  let  them  return  to 
Paris  without  me.  —  Met  Oh,  I  was  busy  at  Versailles, 
— you  know  about  what,  Monsieur  de  Chamy.** 

Chamy  only  sighed. 

**  They  say  the  King's  second  trip  was  not  quite  so  gay 
as  the  first.  In  place  of  blessings,  they  say  there  were 
curses.  Instead  of  tivoi  there  were  death-cries.  Instead 
of  bouquets,  thrown  under  the  hoofs  of  the  horses  and 
the  carriage  wheels,  there  were  severed  heads,  carried  on 
pikes.  I  did  n't  see  these  things,  for  I  was  still  at  Ver- 
sailles.   All  this  time  I  was  leaving  my  farm  without  a 
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master !  JSoA  /  I  was  rich  enough,  even  if  I  had  lost 
the  harvest  of  1789,  to  lose  another  for  1790  !  But  one 
fine  morning  came  Pitou,  to  tell  me  that  I  was  on  the 
point  of  losing  something  no  fieither  is  rich  enough  to 
lose,  —  my  daughter." 

Chamj  started.  Billot  looked  at  him  sternly,  and 
continued :  '*  I  must  tell  you  that  only  a  league  from 
my  &rm,  at  Boursonnes,  lived  a  nohle  family,  —  a 
fiunily  of  great  lords^  a  family  powerfully  rich.  This 
£Eanily  was  composed  of  three  brothers.  When  they 
were  children,  and  came  often  from  Boursonnes  to 
Villers  Cotterets,  the  younger  brothers  almost  always 
honored  me  by  stopping  at  the  farm.  Tbey  said  they 
had  never  drunk  such  good  milk  as  my  cows  gave, 
nor  eaten  such  good  bread  as  Mother  Billot's.  Some- 
times they  would  add,  —  and  1,  poor  fool  1  believed 
they  said  this  to  repay  me  for  my  hospitality,  —  some- 
times they  added,  they  had  never  seen  such  a  beautiful 
child  as  my  little  Catherine.  Well,  I  was  grateful  to 
them  for  drinking  my  milk,  eating  my  bread,  and  think- 
ing my  Catherine  pretty.  Well,  why  not  1  If  I  could 
trust  the  King;  who  is  half  German,  on  his  mother's 
side,  I  could  easily  trust  these  boys.  So  when  the 
second  son  —  who  had  been  a  long  time  away  from  the 
neighborhood,  and  who  was  called  George -» was  killed 
at  Yersailles,  at  the  Queen's  threshold,  on  that  dreadful 
October  night,  while  bravely  doing  his  duty  as  a  gentle- 
man, —  Grod  knows  how  the  same  blow  which  killed  him, 
wounded  me.  Ah,  Monsieur,  his  brother  saw  me,  —  his 
elder  brother,  who  had  seldom  been  to  my  house,  —  not 
because  he  was  too  proud,  —  1  do  him  that  justice,  — 
but  because  he  had  gone  away  from  home  earlier  than 
his  brother  Greoige.  —  I  say  he  saw  me  on  my  knees  be- 
fore the  dead  body,  pouring  out  hot  tears^  as  Geoige  had 
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poured  out  his  blood.  Ah,  I  can  see  him  now,  —  there, 
at  the  bottom  of  that  little  courtyard,  mouldy  and  damp, 
whither  I  carried  him  in  my  arms,  in  order  that  his  body 
should  not  be  mutilated,  —  poor  young  man  !  —  like  the 
bodies  of  his  companions,  De  Varicourt  and  Des  Huttes. 
I  had  almost  as  much  blood  on  my  clothes  as  you  have  on 
yours.  Oh,  he  was  a  charming  boy,  when  I  used  to  see 
him  on  his  gray  nag,  going  to  school  at  Yillers  Cotterets, 
with  his  basket  in  hand.  Certainly,  if  I  were  thinking 
only  of  him,  I  believe  I  could  weep  as  you  do,  Monsieur ; 
but  I  think  of  the  other  one,  and  I  mourn  no  longer." 

*'  The  other  one  f  What  do  you  mean  1 "  asked 
Chamy. 

<<  Wait ! ''  said  Billot  '^  We  shall  oome  to  that  soon 
enough.  —  Pitou  came  to  Paris,  and  spoke  to  me  two 
words,  which  proved  that  it  was  not  my  harvest  merely 
that  was  endangered,  but  my  child,  —  that  it  was  my 
happiness,  not  my  fortune,  which  ran  the  risk  of  destruo- 
tion.  I  left  the  King  in  Paris.  If  he  was  acting  in  good 
faith,  as  Monsieur  Gilbert  said,  all  things  would  work 
together  for  the  best,  whether  I  was  there  or  not ;  and 
80  I  returned  to  my  farm.  At  first  I  feared  Catherine 
was  in  danger  of  death.  She  had  delirium,  a  cerebral 
fever,  —  what  did  I  know  about  it  1  The  condition  in 
which  I  found  her  made  me  uneasy,  — the  more  so,  be- 
cause Doctor  Eaynal  forbade  my  entering  the  chamber 
till  she  was  better.  Think  of  it !  A  despairing  lather, 
forbidden  to  enter  his  daughter's  sick-room.  I  believed 
I  had  a  right  to  listen  at  her  door.  I  did  listen  I  I  then 
learned  that  she  had  caught  the  brain  fever,  that  she  had 
been  almost  crasy,  because  her  lover  had  left  her.  I  also 
had  been  away  a  whole  year ;  but  instead  of  being  sick 
because  her  father  was  away,  she  had  smiled  over  my 
absence.    Why  not  1    Did  n't  my  absence  leave  the  coast 
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dear  for  seeing  her  lover  1  —  Catherine  regained  her 
health,  bat  not  her  happiness.  One  month,  two  months, 
three  months,  six  months  passed  away,  without  a  single 
raj  of  gayetj  brightening  that  face,  which  I  watched  so 
constantly.  One  morning  I  saw  her  smile,  and  I  trem- 
bled. Was  her  lover  coming  back  1  Was  this  why  she 
smOed  1  Even  so  !  The  next  day  a  shepherd,  who  had 
seen  him  pass  by  that  morning,  told  me  of  it.  I  made  no 
doubt  that  by  the  evening  of  that  very  day  the  lover 
would  come  to  my  home,  —  or,  rather,  to  Catherine's. 
When  evening  came  on,  I  loaded  my  double-barrelled 
gun,  and  put  myself  on  the  watch.'' 

"^  You  did  that,  BUlot  1 "  said  Cbamy. 

**  Why  not  1 ''  said  Billot  "  I  place  myself  in  ambush 
in  order  to  kill  the  wild  boar  who  roots  up  my  potatoes, 
the  wolf  who  devours  my  lambs,  the  fox  who  steals  my 
chickens ;  and  why  not  put  myself  into  ambush,  in  order 
to  kill  the  man  who  comes  to  rob  me  of  my  peace  of  mind, 
the  lover  who  comes  to  dishonor  my  daughter  1 " 

**  But  at  the  decisive  moment  your  heart  failed  you,  did 
it  not  1 "  said  the  Count,  quickly. 

**  No,  not  the  heart,  but  the  eye  and  hand.  A  trace  of 
blood  showed  that  I  had  not  entirely  failed ;  only,  you 
anderBtand,**  added  Billot,  with  increasing  bitterness, 
^that  between  a  father  and  lover,  my  daughter  did  not 
hesitate.  When  I  entered  Catherine's  chamber,  Cathe- 
rine had  vanished." 

**  And  you  have  not  seen  her  since  1  **  asked  Chamy. 

''No]"  responded  Billot.  *<Why  should  I  see  her 
again  1  She  well  knows  that  if  I  see  her  I  shall  kill 
her." 

Chamy  shrank  back,  as  he  noted,  with  feelings  of 
admiration  mixed  with  terror,  the  powerful  nature 
standing  before  hiuL 
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"  I  Bet  myself  to  work  on  my  fiuni,"  continued  Billot. 
''  What  mattered  my  personal  unhappiness,  so  long  as 
France  was  happy  1  Was  n*t  the  King  walking  bravely 
in  the  Bevolutionary  road  1  Did  n't  he  take  part  in  the 
great  Federal  Feast  1  It  was  good  to  see  once  more  that 
good  King,  to  whom  I  had  given  my  tricolored  cockade 
on  the  Sixteenth  of  July,  and  whom  I  had  helped  to 
rescue  on  the  Fifth  of  October  1  What  happiness  it  must 
be  for  him  to  see  all  Frenchmen  united  on  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  pledging  themselves,  as  one  man,  to  their  common 
country  !  When  I  saw  this  grand  sight,  I  foi^t  all  else 
for  a  moment,  even  Catherine.  —  No  I  That 's  false  1  A 
fieither  never  forgets  his  daughter.  —  The  King  took  the 
oath  in  his  turn.  It  seemed  to  me  that  he  took  it  very 
clumsily,  and  swore  with  lip-service.  He  certainly  took 
the  oath  in  his  seat,  instead  of  swearing  at  the  Patriot 
Altar,  as  others  did.  But,  nonsense  1  He  swore,  and 
that  was  the  main  thing  1  An  oath  is  an  oath.  It  is 
not  the  place  of  its  ceremonial  which  makes  it  sacred. 
When  an  honest  man  takes  an  oath,  he  keeps  it ;  and 
the  King  had  taken  kii  oath  I  When  I  once  more  re- 
turned to  Villers  Cotterets,  having  no  longer  a  daughter, 
I  occupied  myself  with  politics ;  and  then  I  b^an  to  con- 
sider how,  the  winter  before,  the  King  had  been  willing 
to  be  abducted  by  the  Marquis  de  Favras,  —  as  it  was 
said,  —  although  the  scheme  was  soon  strangled.  Later 
I  heard  how  the  King  wished  to  leave  France  with  his 
aunts,  though  this  project  also  failed ;  and  how  he  tried 
to  drive  to  Saint  Cloud,  intending  to  go  from  there  to 
Rouen,  though  the  people  kept  him  at  home.  All  these 
things  I  heard,  but  I  did  not  credit  them.  Had  I  not 
seen  him,  with  my  own  eyes,  raise  his  hand,  and  take 
the  oath  of  national  allegiance,  on  the  Champ  de  Mars  1 
Could  I  believe  that  a  king;  having  taken  an  oath  in 
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presence  of  three  hundred  thousand  citizens,  would  hold 
it  less  sacred  than  oaths  taken  by  common  men  1  It  was 
not  likely.  Well,  day  before  yesterday,  I  went  to  market, 
at  Meanx,  and  I  was  very  much  astonished  when,  in  the 
morning, — for  I  must  tell  yon  that  I  slept  at  the  st-ation* 
agent's,  a  good  friend  of  mine,  with  whom  I  had  finished 
a  large  sale  of  grain.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  I  was  very 
much  astonished  when,  in  a  coach  which  stopped  to  get 
freah  horses,  I  saw  and  recognized  the  King,  Queen,  and 
Dauphin.  I  could  n't  be  mistaken,  for  I  was  accustomed 
to  see  them,  — and  in  a  carriage,  too.  Why,  on  that 
Sixteenth  of  July  I  had  accompanied  them  from  Ver- 
sailles to  Paris. — Then  I  heard  one  of  their  men,  dressed 
in  yellow,  give  the  order  to  drive  to  Ch&lons.  The  voice 
stmck  me.  I  turned  and  recognized  —  whom  f  The  man 
who  had  stolen  Catherine,  —  a  noble  gentleman,  who  was 
now  doing  duty  as  a  lackey,  running  before  the  King's 
carriage." 

As  he  spoke  these  words,  Billot  looked  hard  at  the 
Count,  to  see  if  he  understood  that  this  concerned  his 
brother  Isidore ;  but  Chamy  wiped  away,  with  his  hand- 
kerchief, the  sweat  which  ran  down  his  forehead,  and 
held  his  peace. 

Billot  went  on :  "I  wished  to  follow  him,  but  he  was 
too  hr  off  already.  He  was  armed,  and  I  was  not ;  he 
was  on  horseback,  and  I  was  afoot.  For  an  instant  I 
ground  my  teeth  over  the  idea  that  the  King  was  escap- 
ing from  France,  and  the  ravisher  escaping  from  me. 
I  said  to  myself  that  I  also  had  taken  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance, —  to  the  Nation ;  and  though  the  King  was 
breaking  his  word,  I  would  not  break  mine.  It  was 
only  three  in  the  morning,  and  I  was  only  a  few  leagues 
from  Paris.  On  my  good  horse,  this  was  only  an  affair 
of  two  hours.     I  would  see  Monsieur  Bailly  about  it,  — • 
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an  honest  man,  who,  u  it  seemed  to  me,  would  be  ready 
to  Aide  with  thoM  who  keep  their  oaths,  and  againat 
those  who  break  them.  This  point  settled,  in  order  to 
lose  no  time,  I  b^^ed  m;  friend,  the  post^egent  at 
Meanx,  —  without  teUing  him  what  I  was  going  to  do, 
you  nnderatand, — to  lend  me  his  unifonn  as  a  member 
of  the  National  Guard,  and  also  his  sabre  and  pistoU. 
I  also  asked  for  the  best  hone  in  his  stable,  and  instead 
of  starting  at  a  trot  for  Villera  Cottereta,  I  started  at  a 
headlong  gallop  for  Paris,  iiy  &ith  I  I  arrived  just  as 
they  had  difiooTered  the  King's  flight,  though  nobody 
knew  which  way  he  had  gone.  Rometif  had  been  sent 
on  the  Valendennea  road,  by  Lafayette.  See,  sow,  bow 
much  there  is  in  Chance!  At  the  barrier  be  vas  ar^ 
rested,  but  be  persuaded  tbem  to  send  him  to  tbe 
National  Assembly,  which  he  entered  just  as  BaiUy, 
informed  by  myself  was  giving  more  precise  details  of 
the  royal  journey.  It  was  only  necessary  to  prepare  a 
properly  written  otder,  and  change  tbe  route.  The  thing 
was  done  in  an  instant.  Romeuf  was  started  on  the 
Ch&loDB  mad,  and  I  received  an  order  to  acoompanr  him, 
— a  mission  which  I  fulfilled,  as  yon  see.  Xow  bow< 
ever,"  added  Billot,  with  a  gloomy  air,  "  I  have  overtaken 
the  King,  who  has  deceived  me  as  a  Frenchman,  and  I 
am  satis&ed  that  he  will  not  escape  me !  It  remains  for 
me  to  overtake,  at  the  appointed  time,  the  man  who 
has  deceived  me  as  a  &ther ;  and  he  also  will  not 
escape  me!" 

"Alas,  my  dear  Billot,"  said  Cbaniy,  with  a  sigh, 
"you  deceive  youisell" 

"How  sot" 

"I  mean  that  tbe  unhappy  brotber  of  whom  yon 
speak,  towards  whinn  you  now  feel  bo  bitterly,  has 
escaped  you." 
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<<He  has  fledl"  cried  Billot,  with  an  indescribable 
expression  of  rage. 

"Nol  but  he  is  dead ! '' 

•*  Dead  1  **  cried  Billot,  trembling  in  spite  of  himself, 
and  wiping  his  forehead,  which  was  instantaneously  cov- 
ered with  perspiration. 

**  Dead  I  and  this  blood,  which  you  see  on  me,  —  and 
which  you  rightly  compared  just  now  to  that  with  which 
you  were  covered  in  that  little  courtyard  at  Versailles, 
—this  blood  is  his.  If  you  doubt  me,  go  downstairs, 
my  dear  Billot,  and  you  will  find  hia  body  lying  in  a 
little  courtyard,  —  very  like  the  one  at  Versailles,  — - 
where  Isidore  has  been  struck  down  in  defence  of  the 
same  cause  which  led  to  the  blow  which  killed  our 
brother  George." 

Billot  looked  at  Chamy,  who  spoke  in  a  soft  voice, 
while  great  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  and  the  farmer's 
eyes  were  hollow  and  his  face  dark.  Suddenly  he  ex- 
claimed :  ''  Ah !  There  is  then  some  justice  in  Heaven ! " 
Then,  as  he  hurried  out  of  the  room,  he  added  :  '*  Count, 
I  believe  your  words ;  but  no  matter,  I  must  myself  see 
that  justice  has  been  done." 

Chamy  saw  him  go  down  the  stairs,  stifling  a  sigh  and 
wiping  his  eyes.  Then,  knowing  he  had  no  time  to  lose, 
Chamy  returned  to  the  other  chamber,  went  straight 
to  the  Queen's  side,  and  asked  sofUy :  "  Monsieur  de 
Bomeuff 

'^  He  ia  on  our  side,''  replied  the  Queen. 

''So  much  the  better,"  said  Chamy,  "for  there  is 
nothing  to  hope  from  the  other  side." 

"  What  is  to  be  done  1 "  asked  the  Queen. 

**  Gain  time,  till  Bouill^  arrives." 

"Will  he  comet" 

''Yes,  for  I  am  going  after  him." 
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''  Oh  Oliyier,  Oliyier  1  The  streets  are  blockaded.  Ton 
are  watched.  You  cannot  get  through,  for  you  will  be 
massacred'' 

Smilingly,  but  without  speaking,  Chamy  opened  a 
window  which  looked  out  upon  the  garden,  gave  a  last 
hopeful  look  towards  the  King,  bowed  to  the  Queen, 
and  leaped  down  to  the  earth,  fifteen  feet  below. 

The  Queen  uttered  a  cry  of  terror,  and  hid  her  &oe  in 
her  hands ;  but  the  young  gentlemen  ran  to  the  window, 
and  responded  to  the  Queen's  affiighted  cry  with  one  of 
joy.  Chamy  had  scaled  the  garden  wall,  and  disappeared 
on  the  farther  side. 

It  was  time.  At  that  instant  Billot  reappeared  in  the 
doorway. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

THB  MABQUIS  DB  BOUILL^. 

DuBma  these  honrs  of  agony,  let  us  see  what  happened 
to  the  Marquis  de  BouHl^  who  was  expected  so  impa- 
tientlj  at  Varennee^  and  on  whom  rested  the  last  hopes 
of  the  royal  family. 

At  nine  in  the  evening  —  that  is,  at  the  very  hour 
when  the  fugitives  were  entering  Clermont  —  the  Mar- 
quis left  Stenay  with  his  son  Louis,  and  rode  towards 
Don,  in  order  to  be  nearer  the  King. 

When  within  a  quarter-league  of  that  village,  fearing 
his  presence  might  rouse  unfavorable  comments,  the 
Marquis  called  a  halt,  and  he  and  his  companion  estab- 
lished themselves  in  a  ravine  near  the  roadside,  keeping 
their  horses  behind  them. 

There  they  waited.  It  was  the  hour  when,  in  all  prob- 
ability, the  royal  courier  would  make  his  appearance. 

Under  such  circumstances  minutes  seem  like  hours, 
and  hours  like  centuries. 

With  an  indifference  which  the  impatient  listeners 
would  fain  have  regulated  by  the  beating  of  their  own 
hearts,  the  clocks  slowly  sounded  the  hours,  —  ten, 
eleven,  midnight,  one,  two,  three. 

Between  two  and  three  daylight  began  to  break. 
Daring  these  six  hours  of  waiting,  the  least  noise  which 
reached  the  ears  of  the  listeners  brought  with  it  hope,  if 
the  sound  drew  nearer,  or  disappointment,  if  it  receded. 

By  daybreak  the  two  watchmen  grew  desperate.  The 
Marquis  felt  sure  that  some  mischance  had  occurred,  but 
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as  he  was  ignorant  what  it  could  be,  he  decided  upon 
a  return  to  Stenay,  in  order  to  be  at  the  centre  of  his 
oommandy  where  he  might  provide  against  accidents,  as 
far  as  possible. 

Thej  therefore  remounted  their  horses,  and  slowly 
retraced  their  steps  towards  Stenay.  They' were  hardly 
a  quarter-league  from  that  town  when  Louis,  looking 
behind  him,  saw  a  cloud  of  dust,  raised  by  the  gallop 
of  several  horses. 

Father  and  son  stopped  and  waited.  As  the  new- 
comers came  nearer,  the  watchers  thought  they  could 
recognize  the  riders.  At  last  there  was  no  longer  any 
doubt.  The  new-comers  were  Jules  de  Bouill^  and 
De  Raigecourt. 

It  was  now  nearly  four  o'clock.  The  couple  trotted 
out  in  front  of  the  new-comers.  As  the  riders  met,  each 
tongue  in  one  company  asked  the  same  question,  and 
each  of  the  new  arrivals  made  the  same  answer. 

"  What  has  happened  ?  " 

**  The  King  has  been  arrested  at  Yarennes  I  ** 

The  news  was  terrible,  —  the  more  so,  because  the  two 
youths,  stationed  at  the  extremity  of  the  town,  in  the 
Grand  Monarch  Tavern,  suddenly  finding  themselves  in 
the  midst  of  rebellion,  had  been  obliged  to  escape  by 
forcing  their  way  through  the  crowd,  and  without  being 
able  to  bring  any  definite  information. 

Terrible  as  was  this  vague  information,  it  did  not 
destroy  every  vestige  of  hope.  Like  all  superior  oflRcers, 
who  rely  upon  absolute  discipline,  the  Marquis  believed 
his  orders  had  been  fully  executed,  and  did  not  dream 
of  any  obstacles  on  the  military  side.  If  the  King  had 
reached  Varennes,  then  the  different  military  detach- 
ments, which  had  been  ordered  to  close  in  behind  the 
King's  progress,  must  also  be  at  Yarennes. 
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These  detachments  consisted  of  the  forty  hussais  of 
the  Lauzan  Begimenty  commanded  by  Choiseol;  thirty 
dragoons  at  Sainte  Menehonld,  commanded  by  Dandoins ; 
one  handled  and  forty  dragoons  at  Clermont^  commanded 
by  Damas;  sixty  hussars  at  Yarennes,  commanded  by 
Jales  de  Bomll6  and  De  Raigecourt,  with  whom  these 
yoang  men  had  not  been  able  to  communicate,  on  account 
of  their  own  hasty  departure,  but  who  remained,  in  the 
absence  of  his  superiors^  under  Rohrig*s  command. 

Tme^  no  great  confidence  had  been  reposed  in  Rohrig, 
who  was  only  twenty  years  old;  but  he  would  receive 
orders  fix>m  his  immediate  superiors,  Choiseul,  Dandoins, 
or  Damas,  and  join  his  men  with  those  who  came  to  the 
royal  suooor. 

At  that  hour,  therefore,  according  to  the  Marquis's 
reckoning,  the  King  must  have  about  him  between  one 
hundred  and  sixty  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  dragoons 
and  a  hnndred  hussara  Surely  these  would  be  equal  to 
quelling  an  insurrection  in  a  little  town  of  sixteen  or 
eighteen  hundred  inhabitants. 

We  have  seen  how  events  put  all  the  Marquis's  stra- 
tegic calculations  out  of  joint.  Moreover  a  serious  blow 
was  soon  to  smite  his  sense  of  security. 

While  Jules  and  Raigecourt  were  telling  their  story  to 
the  General,  they  saw  another  rider  coming  towards  them 
at  full  gallop.  This  meant  more  news.  All  eyes  were 
turned  upon  him,  and  he  was  recognized  as  Rohrig. 

The  Marquis  pushed  towards  him,  for  he  was  in  one 
of  those  moods  when  one  is  not  slow  to  see  the  weight  of 
wrath  fall  even  upon  the  innocent. 

**  What  'a  the  meaning  of  this  1 "  cried  the  General 
"Why  have  you  left  your  postl** 

'^Tour  pardon.  General,"  replied  Rohrig^  '^but  I  come 
by  order  of  Colonel  Damas.** 

VOL.  m.  —  a 
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"Then  D&mas  is  at  Vareonea,  with  his  dragoonsl" 

*'Colonel  Damaa  is  at  Varennea,— not  with  his  dnr 
goons,  General,  but  only  with  one  officer,  an  aidJQUnt, 
and  two  or  three  privates." 

"And  the  others  1" 

"  The  others  refused  to  march." 

"  And  Daudoina,  and  Ait  dragoons ) " 

"Thej  are  detained  as  prisonen  by  the  town  anthmi* 
ties  of  Sointe  Menehonld." 

"  But  aurely,"  cried  the  General,  "ChoUeul  is  at  Va- 
rennes,  with  hu  hussars  and  yoitri  t " 

"  Choiscul's  huasars  have  gone  over  to  the  popular 
ude,  and  now  hurrah  for  the  Nation.  Aa  for  mine,  they 
are  ahut  up  in  their  barracks,  guarded  by  the  Vareonea 
National  Guards." 

"  And  you  did  n't  put  yourself  at  their  head  t  Ton 
did  n't  charge  upon  these  lifiraffl  Ton  did  n't  rally  to 
the  King's  support  1" 

"  My  General  forgets  that  I  had  no  snch  orders,  tbst 
Monsieur  Jules  and  Monsieur  Raigecourt  were  my  chiefe, 
and  that  I  was  completely  ignorant  that  his  Mi^esty  was 
expected  at  Varennes." 

"  That 's  true  I "  said  Jules  and  Raigecourt,  in  a  breath, 
qteakiug  in  the  interests  of  truth. 

"  When  I  heard  the  first  noise  of  the  outbreak,"  con- 
tinued young  Lieutenant  Eohrig,  "  I  went  down  into 
the  street  to  ascertain  what  it  all  meant  I  learned 
that  about  fifteen  minutes  earlier  a  coach  had  been 
stopped,  said  to  contain  the  King  and  royal  fomily,  sod 
that  the  persona  inside  had  been  taken  to  the  town- 
Bolicitor's  house.  I  went  at  onoe  to  the  town^olicitor'e. 
There  were  crowds  of  armed  men  in  the  atreets.  The 
drum  was  beattug  and  the  alarm-bell  ringing.  In  the 
midst  of  this  tumult  I  felt  a  touch  on  my  shoulder. 
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I  turned  and  saw  Colonel  Danuus,  with  a  riding-coat  over 
his  uniform.  He  asked  if  I  was  the  lieutenant  in  com- 
mand of  the  hussars  at  Yarennes.  'Tes,  my  Colonel,' 
I  replied. — 'You  know  me?'  he  asked.  —  'You  are 
Colonel  Charles  de  Damas.'  —  Thereupon  he  ordered  me 
to  mount  without  losing  a  second,  ride  towards  Dun 
and  Stenay,  till  I  met  the  Marquis  de  Bouille,  and  tell 
him  that  Dandoins  and  his  dragoons  were  prisoners  at 
Sainte  Menehould,  that  his  men  had  refused  to  obey,  that 
Choiseul's  hussars  threatened  to  espouse  the  popular  side, 
and  that  the  only  hope  of  the  King  and  royal  family, 
under  arrest  in  that  house,  lay  in  the  Marquis.  Under 
BQch  orders  I  supposed  I  had  no  right  to  raise  any  objeo- 
tionSy  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  my  duty  to  obey 
blindly.  I  mounted  my  horse,  rode  like  the  wind,  and 
here  I  am." 

''And  Damas  told  you  nothing  elsel** 

**  Yes,  indeed !  He  told  me  they  would  make  every 
effort  to  gain  time,  in  order  to  give  you,  my  Greneral, 
time  for  reaching  Yarennes." 

"Well,  well!"  said  the  Marquis,  with  a  sigh,  "I  see 
that  everybody  has  acted  for  the  best  Now  we  must 
do  onr  best  I "  Then  he  added,  to  his  son  Louis :  "  I 
wiU  stay  here.  These  gentlemen  will  carry  my  orders 
here  and  there.  To  begin  with,  the  detachments  firom 
Mouza  and  Dun  must  at  once  set  out  for  Yarennes,  guard 
the  passage  over  the  Mouse  River,  and  begin  the  attack. 
— Rohrig,  bear  this  order  from  me,  and  tell  them  they 
will  soon  be  reinforced." 

The  young  man  to  whom  this  order  was  addressed 
saluted  the  General,  and  started  in  the  direction  of  Dun, 
to  have  it  executed. 

The  General  continued:  "Raigecourt,  head  off  the 
Swiss  Regiment  from  Castella,  which  is  on  the  march  to 
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Stenay.  As  mxm  as  you  find  them,  explain  the  oigeney 
of  the  situ&tioa,  imd  giye  them  my  order  to  double  thor 
speed.  —  Away  vith  you  I " 

After  leeing  RaigecMurt  ride  off  in  the  opposite  direo- 
tion  from  that  taken  by  Rohrig,  aa  fast  as  his  tired  horse 
vould  permit,  the  Marquis  turned  towards  his  seoond 
BOD.  "Jules,  change  horses  at  Stenay,  and  be  off  for 
Montm^dy.  Let  Klinglin  start  towards  Dun  with  his 
regiment  ot  Kaasau  Infantry,  which  is  at  Montm&ly» 
and  report  personally  at  Stenay.    Be  off,  now  I " 

Jules  saluted  aud  vaa  off  in  a  flash. 

Then  the  General  turned  towards  hia  eldest  son. 
"Louis,  the  Itoyal  Gennaus  are  at  Stenay,  are  they 
nott" 

"  Yes,  fether  I " 

"They  received  my  orders  to  be  all  ready  to  ride 
at  daybreak  t" 

"  I  myself  gave  this  order  to  their  colonel." 

"Bring  me  that  regiment.  I  will  wait  for  it,  here  in 
the  road.  Perhaps  somebody  will  come  along  with 
tnA  uews.  The  Royal  Germans  are  true  blue,  aren't 
they ! " 

"  Yes,  father." 

"Very  well,  then,  the  Royal  Germans  will  suffice. 
With  them  we  will  march  on  Tarennea.  —  Go  I " 

Count  Louis  was  off  in  his  turn.  In  ten  minutes  he 
reappeared,  for  the  distance  was  very  short.  "  The  Royal 
Germans  are  followii^  me,"  he  said  to  the  General. 

"  They  were  ready  for  duty,  then  t " 

"  No  1  To  my  great  amasement,  they  were  not.  The 
commander  could  not  have  understood  me,  when  I  gave 
him  your  orden  yesterday,  for  I  found  him  abed ;  but 
he  at  once  rose,  aud  promised  to  go  himself  to  the  baiv 
racks  and  haaton  the  preparations.    Fearing  yon  would 
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be  axixioiis,  I  came  back  to  tell  you  the  cause  of  this 
delay.'* 

^  You  think  he  will  be  here  soon  f 

''The  commander  said  he  would  come  straight  after 
me.** 

They  waited  ten  minuteSi  fifteen  minutes,  twenty  min- 
utes ;  but  nobody  came. 

The  General  looked  impatiently  at  his  son,  who  said, 
in  reply  to  this  look,  ''  I  ^  ride  back  again,  father ! " 
and  putting  his  horse  at  full  gallop,  he  went  back  into 
Stenay. 

Long  as  the  interval  had  seemed  to  the  Marquis's 
unpatience,  the  commander  had  not  used  it  profitably. 
Only  a  few  men  were  ready.  The  young  officer  com- 
plained bitterly,  repeated  the  General's  orders,  and  on 
the  commander's  positive  promise  that  in  five  minutes 
his  soldiers  should  be  outside  the  town,  Louis  returned 
to  his  &ther. 

As  he  left  the  town,  he  observed  that  the  gate,  through 
which  he  was  riding  for  the  fourth  time,  was  now  held 
by  the  National  Guards. 

The  Bouill^  waited  this  time  five,  ten,  fifteen  minutes, 
and  stiU  nobody  came ;  and  the  Marquis  felt  as  if  every 
minute  lost  was  a  year  taken  from  the  lives  of  the  royal 
prisoners. 

Presently  they  saw  a  cabriolet  coming  along  the  road 
from  Dun.  It  was  Leonard's  cabriolet,  for  he  was  still 
pursuing  his  journey,  but  with  increasing  worriment. 

The  General  stopped  him;  but  the  farther  Leonard 
came  from  Paris,  the  more  the  image  of  his  brother,  — 
whose  hat  and  overcoat  he  still  wore,  —  and  of  Madame 
de  I'Aage,  who  waited  for  him  to  dress  her  hair,  and 
had  never  been  barbered  by  anybody  else,  —  passed 
and  repassed  before  his  mind,  till  these  remembrances 
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reduced  lum  to  such  a  state  of  mental  chaos,  that  the 
Marquis  could  get  nothing  out  of  him  that  savored  of 
common  sense.  Indeed,  having  left  Yarennes  before 
the  King's  detention,  L^nard  had  little  news  to  telL 

This  incident  served  to  allay  the  General's  impatience 
for  a  few  minutes ;  but  at  length,  when  nearly  an  hour 
had  rolled  away  since  the  first  orders  were  sent  to  the 
Royal  Germans^  he  requested  his  son  to  ride  into 
Stenay  fo*-  the  third  time,  and  not  to  return  without 
the  troops. 

Louis  started  at  a  furious  pace.  On  arriving  at  the 
public  square  his  anger  was  augmented.  Only  fifty  men 
were  in  their  saddles.  He  began  by  taking  these  fifty 
men,  and  stationing  them  at  the  gate,  so  as  to  be  sure 
and  keep  it  free  for  egress  and  ingress.  Then  he  rode 
back  to  the  General,  who  was  still  waiting,  and  assured 
him  that  this  time  the  commander  and  soldiers  were 
certainly  at  his  heels,  and  so  he  believed;  but  not  till 
ten  minutes  afterward,  when  Louis  was  about  to  ride 
into  the  town  for  the  fourth  time,  did  they  see  the 
head  of  the  advancing  regiment. 

Under  other  circumstances  the  General  would  have 
had  the  commander  arrested  by  his  own  men ;  but  at 
such  a  moment  he  feared  lest  this  should  disaffect 
both  officers  and  soldiers ;  so  he  contented  himself  with 
reproaching  the  commander  for  his  tardiness,  and  then 
harangued  the  soldiers.  He  told  them  what  an  honox^ 
able  task  was  reserved  for  them, —  that  not  only  the 
liberty,  but  perhaps  the  life  of  the  King  and  royal 
&mily,  depended  upon  them.  He  promised  new  honors 
to  the  officers  and  additional  recompense  to  the  sol- 
diers ;  and,  to  begin  with,  he  distributed  four  hundred 
louis  to  the  privates. 

This  sgeechf  ending  with  such  a  peroration,  produced 
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the  effect  he  desired.  There  was  a  tremendous  shout 
for  the  King,  and  then  the  Bojal  Germans  started  for 
Yarennes  at  a  rapid  trot. 

At  Dun  thej  found,  guarding  the  Mouse  Eiver,  a 
detachment  of  thirty  men,  left  bj  Deslon,  when  he  left 
Dun  with  Chamj.  The  Royal  Germans  united  with 
these  thirty  men,  and  kept  on  their  way. 

They  had  eight  long  leagues  to  cover,  and  the  road 
was  full  of  hills  and  Talleys,  so  the  troops  could  not 
ride  as  rapidly  as  they  wished.  Moreover  it  was  neoes- 
saiy  to  keep  the  soldiers  fresh  enough  to  sustain  an 
attack  or  make  a  charge.  They  felt  as  if  they  were 
advancing  into  an  enemy's  country.  Right  and  left, 
alanns  were  rmging  in  the  villages.  In  advance  of 
them  they  could  hear  something  like  a  fusillade.  Still 
they  kept  on. 

At  Grange -aU'Bois  they  saw  a  hatless  horseman, 
bending  over  his  saddle,  tearing  down  the  road,  and 
apparently  making  signals  of  distress.  The  soldiers 
hurried  on,  and  horseman  and  regiment  drew  nearer 
and  nearer  together. 

This  horseman  was  Chamy.  <<To  the  King!  to  the 
King,  gentlemen  1 ''  he  shouted,  as  soon  as  he  could  be 
heard,  at  the  same  time  waving  his  hand. 

"  To  the  King  I  Long  live  the  King !  "  shouted 
soldiers  and  officers  in  reply. 

Chamy  took  his  place  in  the  ranks,  and  in  four  words 
explained  the  situation.  When  he  left  Yarennes  the 
King  was  still  there;  so  all  was  not  yet  lost 

The  horses  were  already  weaiy,  but  the  men  kept  well 
their  speed ;  for  the  beasts  had  been  crammed  with  oats, 
and  the  men  had  been  warmed  to  a  white  heat  by  Bouill^*s 
speech  and  golden  louis.  The  regiment  therefore  tore  on 
like  a  hurTioane»  with  shouts  of  loyalty. 
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At  Cr^py  they  met  k  priest,  —  &  Constitutiond  priest. 
Seeing  the  troops  ruBhiag  towarde  VarenneB,  he  said : 
"  Go  on  1     Go  on  I     Luckily  you  11  be  too  late  1 " 

Louis  de  BouiU4  overheard  him,  and  rode  upon  him, 
with  drawn  sabre. 

•*  Youngster,  what  are  you  at  t "  cried  his  &ther. 

The  young  man  understood  full  well  that  to  attack  an 
unarmed  man,  and  an  ecclesiastio  to  boot,  was  a  double 
crime;  but  he  took  one  foot  out  of  his  stirrup,  and  gave 
the  priest  a  smart  kick  in  the  stomach. 

"  You  '11  be  too  late  1 "  repeated  the  priest,  as  he  rolled 
over  in  the  dust. 

On  they  went,  cursing  this  prophet  of  evil,  but  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  distant  gunshots.  Deslon  and 
his  seventy  hussars  were  having  a  skirmish  with  an  equal 
number  of  National  Guards.  The  Royal  Germans  charged 
upon  the  guards,  dispersed  them,  and  passed  on.  From 
Deslon  they  learned  that  the  King  bad  left  Varennes  at 
eight  o'clock  that  morning.  Bouill^  consulted  his  watch, 
and  found  it  now  lacked  only  five  minutes  of  nine. 

So  be  it  I  All  hope  was  not  lost  They  could  net  now 
think  of  going  through  the  village,  over  barricades;  so 
they  must  make  a  detour,  turning  to  the  left.  To  go  to 
the  right  was  impossible,  on  account  of  the  lay  of  the 
land  and  the  condition  of  the  soil.  By  the  left  they  must 
oroBB  the  river,  Chomy  assured  them  it  was  fordable; 
BO  they  left  Yarenaes  on  the  right,  and  rode  into  the 
open  fields.  However  numerous  the  esoort  which  accom- 
panied the  royal  coach,  the  Royal  Germans  meant  to 
attack  it  on  the  Clermont  road,  and  either  liberate  the 
King,  or  be  killed  in  the  attempt 

About  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  circuit  they  came 
to  the  river.  Chamy  urged  his  horee  into  the  water. 
The  Bouill£s  followed.   After  them  came  the  other  officer^ 
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and  then  the  priyates.  The  Btream  was  ahnost  hidden 
beneath  so  many  horses  and  uniforms.  In  ten  minutes 
the  ford  was  crossed,  and  the  passage  through  the  cool 
running  water  had  refreshed  both  the  horses  and  their 
masters.  Then  they  resumed  their  ride  towards  Cler- 
monty  like  birds  on  the  wing. 

Suddenly  Chamyy  who  preceded  the  troops  some 
twenty  paces,  paused,  and  uttered  a  cry.  He  was  on 
the  edge  of  a  deeply  embanked  canal,  whose  opening 
was  on  a  level  with  the  grass.  Though  he  had  drawn 
it  on  his  topographical  maps,  Chamy  had  completely 
forgotten  this  canal,  which  extended  several  leagues, 
and  everywhere  presented  the  same  difficulties  as  at 
this  point.  If  they  could  not  cross  it  here,  neither 
could  they  cross  it  anywhere  else. 

Chamy  set  the  example,  and  urged  his  horse  down 
into  the  water.  Though  the  canal  was  too  deep  to  ford, 
the  Count's  horse  swam  vigorously  for  the  opposite  side ; 
only  the  bank  was  so  steep  and  slippery  that  the  Count's 
horse  could  not  get  any  hold  upon  it  with  his  iron  hoofs. 
Three  or  four  times  Chamy  tried  to  climb  up ;  but  he 
fidled,  despite  his  skill  as  a  horseman.  Alter  several 
desperate,  intelligent,  and  almost  human  efforts,  the 
horse  each  time  trying  in  vain  to  gain  a  solid  foothold 
for  his  forefeet,  he  finally  slipped  backwards  into  the 
water,  snorting  painfully,  and  almost  falling  upon  his 
rider. 

Chamy  knew  that  what  could  not  be  accomplished 
by  his  horse,  a  thoroughbred  animal,  with  a  rider  of 
acknowledged  ability,  could  certainly  not  be  accom- 
plished by  the  four  hundred  horses  and  men  of  the 
squadron. 

The  experiment  was  a  failure.  Fate  was  too  strong. 
The  King  and  Queen  were  lost     If  Chamy  could  not 
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save  them,  there  was  ODly  one  duty  more,  *->  to  periah 
with  them. 

He  made  one  last  effort,  useless  like  the  others,  to  reach 
the  turf  aboy&  In  the  midst  of  this  effort  he  stuck  his 
sabre,  halfway  up  the  blade,  into  the  clay  which  formed 
the  steep  bank  of  the  canaL  This  sabre  made  a  foot- 
hold, —  useless  for  a  horse,  but  serviceable  for  a  man. 

Abandoning  his  stirrups  and  bridle,  Chamy  let  his 
horse  fall  riderless  into  the  &tal  water.  Then  the  Count 
swam  towards  his  sabre,  grasped  it,  pidled  himself  up, 
and,  after  several  unsuccessful  efforts,  finally  scrambled 
over  upon  the  grass  above. 

Then  he  looked  back.  On  the  other  side  of  the  canal 
he  could  see  BouiU^  and  his  son,  weeping  with  anger,  and 
the  soldiers  gloomy  and  spiritless;  for  they  all  knew, 
after  seeing  Chamy's  losing  struggle  before  their  very 
eyes,  how  useless  it  would  be  for  them  to  try  to  cross 
this  impassable  canaL 

The  General  wrung  his  hands  in  despair,  —  he,  whose 
enterprises  had  always  succeeded,  whose  actions  had 
heretofore  been  always  crowned  with  such  success  as 
to  give  birth,  in  the  army,  to  the  proverb :  "  Lucky  as 
BouQl^." 

*'0h,  gentlemen,'*  he  cried,  in  dolorous  tones^  ''never 
call  me  lucky  again.** 

'*  No,  General,"  cried  Chamy,  from  the  other  bank ; 
"but  pray  be  tranquiL  I  will  say  you  have  done  all 
any  man  could  do,  and  when  I  tell  them  that^  I  shall 
be  believed.  —  Adieu^  General  I  ** 

Across  the  fields,  on  foot,  covered  with  mud,  dripping 
with  water,  disarmed  of  his  sabre,  which  remained  in  the 
clayey  bank  of  the  canal,  —  his  pistols  useless,  because 
the  powder  was  wet,  —  Chamy  took  up  his  course,  and 
soon  disappeared  amidst  groups  of  trees,  standing  here 
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and  there  along  the  way,  like  advance  sentinels  of  the 
forest  He  soon  reached  the  road  by  which  the  royal 
prisoners  were  sure  to  pass.  He  had  but  to  follow  it,  in 
order  to  rejoin  them. 

Before  doing  so  he  turned  for  the  last  time,  and  saw 
Bouill^  and  his  troops  stiU  standing  on  the  edge  of  that 
eorsed  canaL  Despite  the  impossibility  of  going  for- 
waxd,  they  could  not  make  up  their  minds  to  beat  a 
retreat. 

Chamy  made  them  a  last  sign,  turned  a  comer,  and 
soon  vanished  altogether.  For  his  guidance  there  was 
a  tremendous  noise,  made  up  of  the  outcries,  damora, 
threats,  jeers^  and  maledictions  of  ten  thousand  men* 
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CHAPTER  in. 

TBI  DKPABTORB. 
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Oim  readen  know  that  the  King  had  departed  from 
VarenooB;  but  it  remains  for  us  to  say  more  or  less 
about  that  departure  and  the  journey,  during  which  we 
shall  see  fulfilled  the  destiny  of  several  faithfiil  adher- 
ents and  Last  friends,  whom  bte  and  devotion  grouped 
about  the  dying  monarchy. 

Let  us  return  to  the  house  of  Monnenr  Sauase,  the 
town-solicitor  at  Varennes. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  hardly  had  Chamy's  feet 
touched  the  soil,  after  be  lowered  himself  from  the 
window,  than  the  door  reopened,  and  BiUot  appeared 
OD  the  threshold. 

His  face  was  gloomy.  His  eyes,  overhung  by  brows 
weighty  with  thought,  were  deep  and  peuetrating.  He 
passed  in  review  all  the  penooages  of  the  drama  there 
being  enacted,  but  only  two  seemed  worthy  of  note 
within  the  circle  of  his  observation. 

Chamy's  flight  was  obvious  enough ;  for  the  Connt 
waa  no  longer  there,  and  Damas  was  closing  the  window. 
Leaning  forward,  Billot  &noied  he  saw  the  fiigitive  dear 
the  garden  walL 

Some  sort  of  a  compact  had  been  ocmclnded  between 
Monsieur  Romeuf  and  the  Queen,  —  a  compact  in  which 
Bomeuf  would  pledge  himself  to  remain  neutraL  At 
least,  BO  it  seemed  to  BiUoL 
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Behind  Billot,  the  adjoining  storeroom  was  again  filled 
with  the  same  sort  of  people  whom  the  farmer's  gesture 
had  expelled,  before  his  private  interview  with  Chamy 
in  that  veiy  room,  —  men  of  the  people,  armed  ?rith 
mnakets,  scythes,  and  sabres.  These  men  seemed  in- 
stinctively drawn,  as  by  magnetic  influence,  to  obey  this 
man  as  their  chief,  —  a  plebeian  like  themselves,  in 
whom  they  discerned  a  democratic  patriotism  equal  to 
their  own,  or  ^perhaps  we  ought  to  say — a  hatred 
equal  to  theirs. 

BiUot  looked  about  him.  As  his  eye  encountered  the 
glances  of  these  armed  men,  he  saw  that  he  could  count 
upon  their  aid,  in  case  it  should  become  necessary  to 
resort  to  violence. 

''WeU,**  he  siud  to  Bomeuf,  "have  they  decided  to 

gof 

The  Queen  cast  upon  Billot  one  of  her  side  glauces, 
which  would  have  pulverized  those  imprudent  people 
upon  whom  they  fell,  if  she  could  have  infused  into 
those  glances  the  power  of  Jove's  thunderbolts.  With- 
out any  reply,  she  sat  firmly  down,  grasping  the  arms 
of  her  chair  as  if  she  would  weld  herself  to  it. 

*<  The  King  asks  for  a  little  delay,"  said  Romeuf,  "  as 
nobody  has  slept  aU  night,  and  their  Majesties  are  over- 
come with  &tigue." 

'^  Monsieur  de  Romeuf,"  replied  Billot,  ^'you  know 
very  well  it  is  not  because  their  Majesties  are  tired,  that 
they  ask  for  delay,  but  because  they  hope  the  Marquis 
de  Bouill^  wUl  arrive  during  that  delay.  Let  their 
Majesties  beware,"  added  Billot,  with  emphasis,  "for  if 
they  refuse  to  come  of  their  own  free  will,  they  will  be 
dragged  by  the  feet  to  their  coach*" 

^  Wretch  I "  exclaimed  Damas,  rushing  towards  Billot, 
with  his  sword  bare ;  but  Billot  only  turned  and  folded 
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his  arms.  He  had  no  need  to  defend  himself;  for  in  a 
aecond  eight  or  ten  men  rashed  in  fh>m  the  other  room, 
and  Damas  found  himself  confronted  by  as  many  dif- 
ferent weapons. 

The  King  saw  that  it  needed  only  a  word  or  a  gestorey 
and  both  bodyguards,  Choiseul,  Damas,  and  the  two  or 
three  other  officers  who  were  near  him,  would  be  slaugh- 
tered ;  so  he  said :  ''  All  right  I  Harness  the  horses, 
and  we  '11  go.'* 

Madame  Brunier,  one  of  the  Queen's  ladies,  screamed 
and  fainted.  This  scream  wakened  the  two  children, 
and  the  Dauphin  began  to  cry. 

''Ah  Monsieur!"  said  the  Queen,  addressing  Billot, 
''have  you  no  children,  that  you  are  so  cruel  to  a 
mother  1" 

Billot  trembled,  but  he  said,  with  a  bitter  smile :  "  No^ 
Madame,  I  have  none."  Then  he  added,  to  the  King: 
"No  need  to  harness  the  horses.  They  are  already 
harnessed." 

"  Ah,  well  I     Let  them  drive  up  1 " 

"  The  coach  is  at  the  door." 

The  King  went  to  the  window,  and  saw  the  coach  was 
indeed  ready;  though  he  had  not  heard  it  drive  np, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  noise  in  the  street  The 
people  could  see  the  King  through  the  glass.  Then  a 
formidable  outcry,  or  rather,  a  formidable  menace,  arose 
from  the  multitude.     The  King  grew  pale. 

Choiseul  approached  the  Queen  and  asked:  "What 
are  her  Majesty's  orders  1  Myself  and  comrades  would 
prefer  to  die,  rather  than  see  what  we  must  see." 

"  Do  you  believe  Monsieur  de  Chamy  is  safe  1 "  asked 
the  Queen,  in  a  hasty  whisper. 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  I  am  sure  of  it,"  replied  Choiseul. 

''Well  then,  let  us  go;  but  in  the  name  of  Heaven, 
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— I  ask  it  more  for  year  Bakes  than  oursy  —  do  not 
leave  us,  —  either  you  or  your  friends.'' 

The  King  understood  the  fear  which  possessed  the 
Queen,  and  said :  "  Assuredly,  Monsieur  de  Choiseul  and 
Monsieur  de  Damas  are  to  accompany  us ;  but  I  do  not 
see  their  horses." 

''  That 's  true ! "  said  Bomeuf  to  Billot,  "  we  have  no 
right  to  prevent  these  gentlemen  from  following  the 
King  and  Queen." 

"  These  geutlemen  may  follow  the  King  and  Queen  as 
fhey  can,"  said  Billot.  *'  Our  orders  relate  to  the  trans- 
portation of  the  King  and  Queen,  and  nothing  was  said 
about  these  gentlemen." 

''  But  I  declare,"  said  the  King,  with  more  firmness 
than  might  have  been  expected  of  him,  ''I  declare 
that  I  will  not  go,  unless  these  gentlemen  have  their 
horses." 

^What  do  you  say  to  thati"  said  Billot,  turning  to 
the  men  who  occupied  the  other  room.  ''The  King 
won't  go,  unless  these  gents  have  their  horses!"  The 
men  burst  into  a  laugh. 

"  I  will  go  and  get  them,"  said  Bomeuf ;  but  Choiseul 
stepped  in  front  of  him  and  said,  barring  Romeufs  way  : 
**  Do  not  leave  their  Majesties.  Tour  commission  gives 
you  some  power  over  the  populace,  and  it  is  incumbent 
upon  your  honor  not  to  see  a  hair  of  their  Majesties' 
heads  injured" 

Bomeuf  stopped.  Billot  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
said :  **  All  right  I  1 11  go  myself."  At  the  door  he 
turned,  and  said  with  frowning  brows;  "I  shall  be 
obeyed,  sha'n't  1 1 " 

**  Oh,  be  easy  I "  replied  the  men,  with  another  burst 
of  laughter,  which  indicated,  in  case  of  resistance,  that 
they  would  attend  to  the  matter  without  pity. 
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Indeed,  such  was  their  irritation,  that  these  fellows 
were  certainly  ready  to  use  force  against  the  royal  fam- 
ily, and  fire  upon  any  one  of  them  who  should  tiy  to 
escape. 

Billot  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  return  to  the  cham- 
ber. One  of  the  men  was  near  the  window,  watching 
what  took  place  in  the  street.  Presently  he  said: 
<< There  are  the  horses!     Now  let's  be  off!** 

"  Let 's  be  off ! "  repeated  his  comrades,  with  an  em- 
phasis which  admitted  no  discussion. 

The  King  walked  first.  Choisenl  followed,  giving  his 
arm  to  the  Queen.  Next  came  Damas,  giving  his  arm 
to  Madame  Elizabeth.  Then  came  Madame  de  Toursel 
and  the  two  children.  Around  them,  forming  a  groups 
were  the  other  members  of  this  faithful  little  company. 

As  the  envoy  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  conse- 
quently endowed  with  a  certain  sacrednees  of  character, 
it  was  Romeuf's  particular  duty  to  protect  the  royal 
party ;  but  it  must  be  said  that  Romeuf  had  abundant 
need  to  protect  himself  It  was  rumored  abroad  that 
not  only  had  he  executed  the  Assembly's  orders  very 
mildly,  but  that  by  his  inertia,  if  not  actively,  he  had 
fishYored  the  escape  of  one  of  their  Majesties'  most  de- 
voted adherents,  who  had  hastened  to  General  Bouill^, 
with  a  command  to  come  at  once  to  the  royal  relief. 
The  result  was,  that  while  Billot's  conduct  was  glorified 
by  the  populace,  who  were  disposed  to  recognize  him  as 
their  leader,  Bomeu^  when  he  reached  the  street,  heard 
about  him  cries  of  Arisioerat /  and  Traitor/  accompanied 
by  threats. 

The  royal  party  entered  their  carriages,  in  the  same 
order  they  had  followed  in  descending  the  staircase. 
The  two  bodyguards  took  their  accustomed  places  oa 
the  seats  outside. 
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On  their  way  downstairs  Yalory  had  approached  the 
Sjng  and  said:  "Sire,  my  comrade  and  myself  have  a 
&Yor  to  ask  of  your  Majesty." 

**  What  is  it,  gentlemen  1 "  the  King  had  replied,  aston- 
ished that  he  could  dispense  any  favor  whatever. 

**  Sire,  as  we  have  no  longer  the  happiness  to  serve 
you  in  any  military  capacity,  we  ask  the  fetvor  of  hold- 
ing places  near  you  as  your  domestics.'^ 

"My  domesticsy  young  gentlemen)"  cried  the  King. 
"  Impossible ! " 

Yalory  bowed:  "Sire,"  said  he,  "in  the  situation 
in  which  your  Majesty  finds  yourseli^  it  is  our  opinion 
that  such  a  position  would  be  honorable  to  princes  of 
the  blood  royal,  and  all  the  more  so  for  poor  gentlemen 
like  ourselves." 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  so  be  it  I "  said  the  King,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes.     "  Remain,  and  never  forsake  us ! " 

This  is  why  these  two  young  men,  making  a  reality  of 
their  livery,  and  their  acquired  functions  as  couriers,  took 
their  places  on  the  upper  seat,  as  Ghoiseul  closed  the  door 
of  the  coach. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  King,  "I  give  you  positive 
orders  to  take  me  to  Montm^y.  —  Postilions,  -*  to 
Montm&ly ! "  but  a  single  voice,  an  immense  voice,  — 
the  voice  not  of  one  community,  but  of  ten  communities 
together,  -—  shouted :  "  To  Paris  I    To  Paris  ! " 

Then,  after  a  moment  of  silence.  Billot  pointed  with 
his  sabre  in  the  direction  to  be  followed,  and  said  : 
"  Postilions,  to  Clermont ! " 

The  coach  began  to  move  in  obedience  to  that  order, 
but  Louis  the  Sixteenth  leaned  out  to  speak  a  last  word 
of  protest :  "  I  call  you  all  to  witness  that  I  am  constrained 
by  violence." 

Overcome  by  this  last  effort  of  will,  which  surpassed 
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any  be  liad  preriouBly  made,  the  nnbappy  King  Bank 
back  into  the  ooach,  betveen  the  Queen  and  Madame 
Elisabeth,  while  the  carriage  continued  on  its  way.  At 
the  end  of  five  minutes,  before  tbey  had  travelled  two 
hundred  steps,  great  cries  were  heard  behind.  On  ac- 
count of  the  positions  which  they  occupied,  and  partly 
from  their  temperaments,  the  Queen  was  the  first  to 
thrust  ber  head  outside  the  curtain ;  but  almost  in- 
Btantly  she  drew  her  head  inside  again,  covering  her 
eyes  with  both  hands.  "  Oh,  ill-fortune  betidee  us ! 
They  have  aasassinated  Choiseul !  " 

The  King  made  a  movement,  but  both  his  wife  and 
sister  held  him  back,  and  he  sank  dovn  between  them 
again.  Besides,  the  coach  just  then  turned  a  street- 
comer,  and  it  was  impossible  to  see  more  thas  twenty 
rods  away. 

This  is  what  bad  happened.  At  Sausse'a  door  Choiseul 
and  Damas  mouuted  their  horses;  but  Romeuf's  horse 
bad  disappeared,  though  it  had  been  brought  from  the 
stables  with  the  others.  Romeuf,  Floirac,  and  Adjutant 
Foucq  therefore  followed  afoot,  hoping  either  that  some 
of  the  still  faithful  troopers  would  offer  their  own  steeds, 
or  that  some  horses  might  be  found  which  had  been  aban- 
doned by  their  masters,  — fnithless  hussars  and  dragooii^ 
who  were  busy  fraternizing  with  the  populace,  and  drink- 
ing the  health  of  the  Nation ;  but  they  had  not  walked 
fifteen  rods  when  Choiseul,  from  his  place  beside  the 
ooach,  saw  that  Romeuf,  Floirac,  and  Foucq  were  in  dan- 
ger of  being  swallowed  up,  separated,  suffocated  in  the 
crowd.  Choiseul  halted  an  instant,  and  let  the  coach 
pass  on.  Judging  that  Romeuf,  by  virtue  of  the  mission 
wherewith  he  was  charged,  could  be  of  moat  use  to  the 
royal  &mily,  and  yet  was  in  equal  danger  with  hia 
oompanione,  he  shouted  to  his  servant.  James  Brisack, 
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vho  was  somewhero  in  the  crowd :  '^  My  second  horse  for 
Monsieur  de  Romeuf  1 " 

Hardly  were  the  words  spoken,  when  the  moh  sur- 
roanded  him,  shouting :  "  It 's  the  Duke !  It 's  Choiseul ! 
It 's  one  of  them  as  wanted  to  steal  the  King  I  Death  to 
the  Aristocrat  1     Death  to  the  traitor ! " 

In  such  popular  tumults  we  know  with  what  rapidity 
the  blow  follows  the  word.  Wrenched  from  his  saddle, 
Choiseul  fell  backward,  head  over  heels,  and  was  swal- 
lowed in  that  terrible  g^lf,  —  the  multitude,  —  out  of 
which,  in  that  epoch  of  mortal  passion,  a  man  could 
emerge  only  in  lacerated  pieces. 

As  he  fell  five  men  rushed  to  his  rescue,  —  Damas, 
Floirac,  Romeuf,  Fouoq,  and  James  Brisack,  —  the  Duke's 
special  servant,  —  from  whose  hands  the  bridle  which  he 
held  had  been  snatched,  so  that,  his  hands  being  thus 
freed,  he  could  devote  them  to  his  master's  service. 

There  was  an  instant  of  awful  contest,  —  like  one  of 
those  combats  of  antiquity,  or  among  the  Arabs  of  our 
own  day,  —  around  the  bleeding  bodies  of  the  wounded 
and  dead. 

Ck>ntrai7  to  all  probabilities,  but  luckily  for  him, 
Choiseul  was  neither  killed  nor  wounded;  or  rather, 
considering  the  dangerous  weapons  borne  by  the  mob, 
his  wounds  were  slight.  With  his  musket-barrel,  a 
gendarme  parried  a  scythe  sweep,  destined  for  the 
Duke.  A  second  cut  was  parried  by  James  Brisack, 
with  a  stick  snatched  from  another  assailant's  hand. 
The  stick  was  cut  in  twain  like  a  reed,  but  the  blow  was 
turned  aside,  and  so  wounded  only  the  Duke's  horse. 

Then  Adjutant  Foucq  shouted  :  ''Dragoons,  to  the 
rescue  1 "  Several  soldiers  ran  forward  at  this  cry. 
Ashamed  to  let  the  man  be  massacred  who  was  their 
commander,  they  soon  cleared  a  pathway  to  his  side. 
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Romeuf  sprang  in  front  of  them,  crying  :  *^  In  the 
name  of  the  National  Assemblj,  whose  commissioner  I 
am,  and  of  General  Lafayette,  by  whom  I  am  deputed, 
take  these  gentlemen  at  once  to  the  townhouse." 

As  these  two  names,  Lafayette  and  the  National  As- 
sembly, were  then  enjoying  their  greatest  popularity^ 
Romeuf 's  words  produced  their  intended  effect 

"  To  the  town  house  1  To  the  townhouse  I  **  shouted 
many  voices. 

A  determined  effort  was  made  by  right-minded  men, 
and  soon  Choiseul  and  his  companions  found  themselves 
dragged  towards  the  townhouse. 

It  required  an  hour  and  a  half  to  reach  there ;  and 
each  minute  of  the  ninety  was  a  menace  or  foretaste  of 
death.  The  slightest  opening  in  the  protective  circle 
around  the  prisoners  at  once  gave  passage  to  the  blade 
of  a  sabre,  the  point  of  a  scythe,  or  the  prongs  of  a 
pitchfork. 

At  last  they  reached  the  townhouse.  Only  one  town 
official  remained  there,  and  he  was  completely  upset 
by  the  responsibility  laid  upon  him.  By  way  of  dis- 
charging that  responsibility,  he  ordered  Choiseul,  Damas, 
and  Floirac  to  be  locked  up,  under  the  supervision  of 
National  Guardsmen.  As  Romeuf  declared  he  would  not 
quit  Choiseul,  who,  for  Romeufs  sake,  had  exposed  him- 
self to  all  that  had  happened,  the  official  ordered  him  to 
the  lockup,  with  the  other  three. 

At  a  sign  from  the  Duke,  his  servant,  who  was  of  too 
little  consequence  to  receive  much  attention,  vanished. 
His  first  care  —  let  us  not  forget  that  James  Brisack  was 
a  groom  —  was  to  look  after  the  horses.  He  learned 
that  some  of  them,  almost  safe  and  sound,  were  in  a 
tavern,  guarded  by  several  hostlers.  Reassured  on  this 
point  he  entered  the  eating-room,  asked  for  some  tea,  a 
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quiU,  and  some  inky  and  wrote  to  Madame  de  Choiaeul 
and  Madame  de  Grammont,  to  aasure  them  of  the  welfare 
of  their  son  and  nephew,  who  —  in  all  human  proba- 
bOity  —  was  safe  the  moment  he  became  a  prisoner. 

Poor  James  Brisack  was  far  ahead  of  time  in  announc- 
ing this  news.  To  be  sure  Choiseul  was  a  prisoner.  To 
be  sure  he  was  in  the  lockup.  To  be  sure  he  was  under 
the  guard  of  the  rural  militia ;  but  they  forgot  to  station 
sentinels  at  the  wicket  of  the  cell,  and  through  these 
loopholes  the  prisoners  were  several  times  fired  upon,  so 
that  they  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  farthest 
comers.  This  precarious  situation  lasted  twentj-four 
hours,  during  which  Eomeuf,  with  praiseworthy  devotion, 
refused  to  quit  his  companions. 

At  last,  however,  the  National  Guards  arrived  from 
Verdun,  and  Romenf  had  the  three  prisoners  placed  in 
their  keeping ;  but  he  would  not  leave  them  till  he  re- 
ceived from  the  officers,  who  were  to  guard  his  friends, 
their  solemn  promise  not  to  forsake  the  prisoners  till  they 
were  safe  in  the  custody  of  the  High  Court  at  Paris. 

As  to  poor  Isidore  de  Chamy,  his  body  was  dragged  to 
the  house  of  a  weaver,  where  he  was  shrouded  by  unfa- 
miliar but  pious  hands,  —  less  happy  in  this  than  his 
brother  George,  who  at  least  received  the  last  offices  from 
the  friitemal  hands  of  the  Count,  and  from  the  friendly 
hands  of  Gilbert  and  Billot. 

Then  Billot  was  a  devoted  and  respectful  friend  of  the 
fiunily.  We  have  seen  how  this  friendship,  devotion, 
and  respect  had  changed  into  hatred,  -^  a  hatred  as  im- 
placable as  that  friendship,  devotion,  and  respect  had 
been  profonnd. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

VIA  DOLOROSA  :   STATION  ONE. 

As  the  terrible  transit  of  Jesus,  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives  to  the  Cross,  is  known  as  the  Via  Dolorosa,  or 
Sorrowful  Way,  we  may  designate  by  that  name  the 
painful  journey  of  the  royal  family  to  Paris,  with  each 
chapter  as  a  station  on  that  wearisome  road. 

Alas  I  Louis  the  Sixteenth  and  Marie  Antoinette  had 
also  their  Calvary  I  In  their  terrible  suffering,  ^  their 
pcusiofif  if  we  may  apply  to  these  human  beings  a  word 
bearing  a  special  and  sacred  significance,  —  were  they 
expiating  the  accumulated  faults  of  an  overbearing  mon- 
archy, as  Jesus  the  Christ  atoned  for  the  sins  of  a  world  f 
This  is  a  problem  not  solved  by  the  past,  but  perhaps 
the  future  will  reveal  its  lesson. 

The  royal  party  advanced  slowly,  for  the  horses  could 
only  move  as  fast  as  the  escort.  This  escort  was  largely 
made  up  of  men,  armed  ^  as  we  have  before  said  —  with 
pitchforks,  guns,  scythes,  sabres,  pikes,  and  flails;  but 
there  were  also  lai^  numbers  of  women  and  children, 
-—  the  women  often  holding  their  children  aloft,  so  that 
they  could  see  the  spectacle  of  a  king  carried  by  force  to 
his  capital  city,  a  sight  they  were  unlikely  ever  to  behold 
again. 

In  the  midst  of  this  multitude,  which  flowed  over  the 
road,  into  the  fields  on  both  sides,  was  the  King's  big 
coach,  followed  by  the  cabriolet  containing  the  ladies 
Brunier  and   Neuville,  —  the    smaller  vehicle  tagging 
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after  the  larger,  like  a  shallop  following  a  big  ship  into 
the  jaws  of  perdition,  amidst  furious  seas  threatening 
to  engulf  them  both. 

From  time  to  time  some  unexpected  circumstance  in- 
creased the  fury  of  the  storm,  —  if  we  may  be  permitted 
to  follow  out  this  metaphor.  The  outcries,  menaces,  and 
imprecations  redoubled.  The  human  waves  were  agi- 
tated like  the  sea,  now  rising  into  mountains,  now  sink- 
ing again.  Sometimes  this  sea  seemed  to  completely 
absorb  the  ship  whose  prow  could  hardly  breast  its  way 
through  the  waves,  and  with  it  the  victims  which  the 
vessel  carried,  and  the  frail  shallop  which  followed  in 
its  wake. 

They  reached  Clermont  without  seeing  the  terrible 
escort  diminish,  though  the  distance  was  about  four 
leagues.  Those  men  in  it,  whose  occupations  recalled 
them  to  their  homes,  were  replaced  by  others  who 
ran  in  from  neighboring  villages  along  the  route,  and 
who  wished  to  ei^oy  the  spectacle  whereof  the  others 
were  weary. 

Among  all  the  captives  transported  in  this  perambu- 
latory  prison  two  were  particularly  exposed  to  the  anger 
of  the  crowd,  and  made  the  butt  of  its  gibes  and  assaults. 
These  two  were  the  unfortunate  guards,  Maiden  and 
Yalory,  who  were  on  the  large  outside  seat.  Every 
instant,  —  and  this  was  one  way  of  striking  at  the 
royal  family,  whose  persons  were  held  inviolable  by  an 
order  from  the  National  Assembly,  —  every  instant  bay- 
onets were  pointed  at  their  bodies.  Sometimes  a  scythe 
— which  seemed  like  the  legendary  scythe  of  old  Death 
himself —  was  lifted  above  their  heads ;  or  a  spear,  gliding 
like  a  perfidious  serpent  between  the  two  men,  would 
strike  the  living  flesh  with  its  sharp  tooth,  and  then  as 
rapidly  retreat,  with  its  point  wet  and  red,  satisfied  to 
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ihow  ita  master  that  the  thnut  hul  not  fiuled  of  its 
Banguiiuij  purpoM. 

AU  at  once  the;  vere  snrprUed  to  see,  pushing  hii 
way  through  the  crovd,  «  man  hatlesB  and  nnarmed, 
and  with  hia  dothes  covered  with  mud.  After  reqiect- 
fully  Balntiug  the  King  and  Queen,  he  graaped  the  nda 
of  the  coach,  and  drew  himself  up  into  the  outside  seat, 
between  the  two  bodygnarda. 

The  Queen  uttered  a  cry  of  mingled  fear,  joy,  and 
grief  She  recognized  Chaniy.  Her  fear  arose  from 
seeing  him  do  such  an  audacioos  thing,  for  it  was  almost 
a  miracle  that  be  was  able  to  gain  ao  perilous  a  position 
without  receiving  a  single  wound.  Her  joy  arose  from 
her  happiness  in  seeing  that  he  bad  escaped  the  unknown 
dangers  which  be  must  have  encountered  in  bis  flight 
that  momiug, ^dangers  which  seemed  all  the  greater, 
because,  without  being  able  to  specialize  any  one  of 
them,  her  imagination  Eknoied  him  the  Tictim  oi  alL 
Yet  she  was  sad,  for  she  knew  that  Chamy's  return,  in 
such  a  condition  and  alone,  bade  them  renounce  all 
hope  of  succor  from  General  Bouill^. 

The  crowd,  astonished  at  this  man's  audacity,  seemed 
to  respect  him  the  more  on  that  acoounL 

Hearing  the  noise  around  the  carriage.  Billot,  who  was 
on  honeback  at  the  bead  of  the  escort,  turned  and  recog- 
nised Cbaray,  and  said  to  himself:  "Ah I  I'm  glad 
nothing  has  happened  to  him ;  but  woe  to  the  fool- 
hardy man  who  makes  another  such  attempt,  fw  he  is 
sure  to  pay  for  both." 

They  arriyed  at  Sainte  Menehould  about  two  o'dook 
on  that  June  afternoon. 

The  depriyatioQ  of  sleep  on  the  night  of  their  de- 
parture from  Paris,  and  the  exertions  and  emotions  of 
the  night  at  Varennes,  had  powerfully  affDCted  aU  the 
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party,  but  especially  the  Dauphin;  and  by  the  time 
they  reached  Sainte  Menehoold,  the  poor  child  was  in 
a  Tety  feyerish  condition.  The  King  therefore  com- 
manded a  halt. 

Unhappily,  of  all  the  villages  scattered  along  the 
ronte,  Sainte  Menehould  was  the  most  enraged  towards 
that  nnhappy  fiunily,  thus  held  in  captivity.  No  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  King's  order;  but  contradictory 
orders  were  given  by  Billot,  that  fresh  horses  should 
immediately  be  attached  to  the  carriage,  and  Billot  was 
obeyed. 

The  Dauphin  wept,  and  asked,  amidst  his  sobs :  ''Why 
don't  they  undress  me,  and  put  me  in  my  nice  bed,  when 
I'msoiUt" 

The  Queen  could  not  withstand  these  complaints,  and 
her  pride  was  broken  down.  She  raised  in  her  arms  the 
weeping  and  shivering  prince,  and  said,  as  she  showed 
him  to  the  people :  "  Ah,  gentlemen,  for  the  sake  of  this 
poor  child,  let  us  stop  I  '*  but  the  horses  were  already 
hitched  to  the  coach,  and  Billot  gave  the  command 
*'  Forward ! "  which  waa  repeated  by  the  populace. 

As  the  fitrmer  rode  by  the  window,  to  cmce  more  take 
his  place  at  the  head  of  the  escort,  the  Queen  addressed 
him:  ''Ah,  Monsienrl  I  repeat, — it  is  evident  you 
have  no  children." 

''And  I  repeat  to  you  in  my  turn,  Madame,"  said 
Billot,  with  gloomy  look  and  voice,  "  that  1  have  had 
one,  but  I  have  her  no  longer." 

"  Do  what  you  will,"  said  the  Queen,  "  since  you  are 
the  stronger ;  but  have  a  care  I  for  there  are  no  voices 
crying  louder  for  Heaven's  vengeance  than  the  voices 
of  little  children.** 

Again  the  procession  started.  The  journey  through 
the  village  of  Sainte  Menehould  was  most  painful    The 
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excitement  roused  b;  the  sight  of  Dronet,  to  vhose 
exertiona  the  arrest  of  the  prisoners  was  dne,  would 
faftve  heeu  ft  poioted  lesson  for  those  priBonera,  if  kiogs 
were  capable  of  learning  ftnjthing ;  but  in  these  popu- 
lar outcries  Louis  the  Sixteenth  and  Marie  Antoinette 
could  see  only  blind  fiiij.  In  these  Patriots,  convinced 
that  they  were  saving  France,  the  King  and  Queen  oould 
see  only  rebels  against  lawful  goyemmenL 

The  King  was  utterly  cast  down.  The  sweat  of  wrath 
and  shame  ran  down  the  Queen's  forehead.  Madame 
Elizabeth,  that  heavenly  angel  astray  on  the  earth, 
prayed  in  a  low  voice,  —  not  for  herself,  but  for  her 
brother,  her  sister-in-law,  her  nephew,  her  niece,  and 
all  the  people.  In  her  prayer  this  saintly  woman  could 
not  separate  those  whom  she  regarded  as  victims  fixim 
those  whom  she  looked  upon  as  executioners,  and  in  the 
same  invocation  she  laid  them  all  at  the  feet  of  her  Lord. 

At  the  entrance  of  Sainte  Menehould,  the  flood,  which 
had  covered  all  the  plain  like  an  iDondation,  could  not 
force  itself  into  the  narrow  streets,  but  surged  out  on 
both  sides  of  the  village.  As  the  halt  at  Sainte  Mene- 
hould was  only  long  enough,  however,  for  a  change  of 
borsee,  the  crowds  came  together  again  at  the  Either 
end  of  the  town,  and  once  more  the  human  waves  beat 
agtunst  the  royal  coach. 

The  King  bad  been  led  to  believe,  —  and  this  belief 
bad  perhaps  impelled  him  forward  in  a  wrong  direction, 
— the  King  bad  been  led  to  believe  that  the  spirit  of 
I^ris  alone  was  badly  misguided,  and  he  counted  on  pro- 
vincial loyalty;  yet  hen  was  the  luial  spirit,  not  only 
disappointing  him,  but  turning  pitilessly  against  him. 
These  good  country  people  had  surprised  Choiteul  at 
Sommevelle  Bridge,  imprisoned  Hkindoine  at  Saintn  Mene- 
hould, driven  Damas   &om  Clermont   by  force  of  aims^ 
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and  murdered  Isidore  under  the  King's  own  eyes.  Everj- 
bodj  was  stirred  up  to  prevent  his  flight,  even  the  priest 
whom  Louis  de  Bouill^  had  overturned  with  the  toe  of 
his  boot,  in  the  highway;  though  of  this  exploit  the 
King  was  ignorant,  for  it  had  occurred  during  the  ride 
of  General  Bouill^'s  troopers,  and  Chamy  was  the  only 
man  in  the  present  company  who  could  know  anything 
about  that  little  occurrence. 

It  TTould  have  seemed  still  worse  to  the  King,  if  he 
could  have  seen  what  was  going  on  in  various  villages 
and  cities,  when  they  heard  the  news  of  his  arrest.  In 
an  instant  the  whole  population  was  roused.  Women 
carried  in  their  arms  their  babes  in  swaddling-clothes. 
Mothers  led  by  the  hand  children  old  enough  to  walk. 
Men  armed  themselves.  Whatever  weapons  they  could 
lay  their  hands  upon,  they  suspended  around  their  bodies, 
or  carried  on  their  shoulders.  They  came  with  a  resolu- 
tion,— not  to  serve  as  the  King's  escort,  but  to  kill  the 
King;  that  King  who,  in  a  certain  time  of  harvest,^ 
a  harvest  more  sorrowful  than  that  in  poor  Champagne, 
on  the  very  edge  of  Chfilons,  which  was  so  poverty- 
stricken,  that,  in  their  vidgar  but  expressive  language, 
the  people  began  to  call  the  province  lousy  Champagne ! 
— the  King  who,  in  that  time  of  trouble,  sent  for  their  har- 
vest, that  it  might  be  trodden  under  the  feet  of  the  horses 
of  pillaging  pandours  and  thieving  hussars.  Three  angels 
protected  the  royal  carriage,  —  the  poor  little  Dauphin, 
ill  and  fretful  in  his  mother's  lap ;  Madame  Royale,  who, 
glowing  with  the  beauty  which  accompanies  the  sandy 
complexion,  stood  upright  at  the  carriage  window,  look- 
ing upon  everything  with  a  steadfast  but  surprised  gaze ; 
and  finally  Madame  Elizabeth,  already  twenty-seven  years 
old,  whose  purity  of  heart  and  body  wreathed  about  her 
forehead  an  aureole  of  purest  youth. 
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When  they  saw  all  this,  the  Queen  bending  ova 
her  aick  boy,  and  the  King  %o  broken  down,  the  anger 
of  these  men's  wrath  abated,  and  sought  acHne  other 
object  of  attack.  They  jeered  at  the  gnarda,  sneered 
at  and  insulted  those  noble  and  devoted  hearts, — call- 
ing them  cowards  and  traitors. 

Upon  the  heads  of  the  multitude,  mostly  bare,  and 
heated  by  the  bad  wine  of  the  taverns,  poured  the  nys 
of  a  June  sun,  making  a  rainbow  of  flame  on  the  clood 
of  chalky  dust,  raised  by  the  immense  rabble  as  it 
passed  along. 

Two  anecdotes  are  recounted  by  Uichelet,  the  poetio 
and  picturesque  historian,  who  even  names  the  two 
heroes,  as  the  dignity  of  his  recital  permits  him  to  do. 
These  anecdotes  may  iUostrate  our  point. 

What  would  the  King,  who  was  still  under  an  itlusicni, 
have  said,  had  he  known  that  a  man  went  from  Mioerea, 
with  his  gun  on  his  shoulder,  and  walked  sixty  leagnsH 
in  three  days,  on  purpose  to  kill  the  King,  when  ha 
returned  to  Paris  t  Yet  when  this  man  reached  Pari^ 
and  saw  the  King,  so  poor,  so  unhappy,  so  humiliated, 
he  shook  his  head,  and  renoanced  his  project. 

What  would  the  King  have  said,  if  he  had  known 
about  a  certain  young  carpenter,  who  —  not  doubting, 
after  the  King's  flight,  that  he  would  be  immediately 
brought  to  trial  and  condemned  —  left  the  farthest  boi^ 
der  of  Buiviundy,  and  hurried  along  the  roads,  in  ordw 
to  be  present  at  that  trial  and  condemnation  t  On  his 
way  a  master  carpenter  made  him  understand  that  it 
would  take  much  longer  time  than  he  supposed,  and 
urged  him  to  remain  and  work  with  htm.  The  yoniig 
carpenter  did  atay  with  the  old  master,  and  marxied 
his  daughter. 

'W'liat  Lonis  the  Sixteenth  did  see  was  perhaps  more 
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Bignificanty  but  no  less  awful ;  for  we  have  shown  how  a 
triple  buckler  of  innooeuce  shielded  him  from  wrath,  but 
tmmed  it  against  his  attendants. 

As  they  left  Saint  Menehould,  when  they,  were  perhaps 
half  a  league  (or  a  mile  and  a  half)  from  the  village,  an 
old  gentleman  came  galloping  across  the  fields  on  horse- 
back. He  was  a  chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Louis, 
and  wore  its  cross  in  his  buttonhole.  For  a  moment  the 
crowd  supposed  the  man  had  come  out  of  simple  curi- 
Ofiity,  and  made  way  for  him.  Hat  in  hand  the  old 
nobleman  approached  the  carriage,  saluting  the  King 
and  Queen,  and  calling  them  by  their  royal  titles ;  but 
the  populace  had  begun  to  discover  where  genuine  force 
and  real  majesty  resided,  and  were  indignant  at  this 
bestowal  of  empty  honors  upon  the  prisoners,  —  honors 
due  to  the  Nation  only,  —  and  so  they  began  to  growl 
and  threaten. 

The  King  had  learned  to  understand  these  growls. 
He  had  heard  them  at  Varennes,  and  now  divined  their 
signification. 

^  Monsieur,"  he  said  to  the  old  Knight  of  Saint  Louis, 
"  the  Queen  and  myself  are  deeply  touched  by  this  mark 
of  devotion,  which  you  bestow  upon  us  in  this  public 
manner;  but  in  God's  name  go  away,  for  your  life  is 
inaeoure! " 

"  My  life  is  my  King's,"  said  the  old  nobleman,  ''  and 
the  last  day  of  my  life  will  be  the  more  beautiful,  if  I 
die  for  my  King  1 " 

When  these  words  were  overheard,  the  growling  grew 
loader. 

^'Eetire,  Monsieur,  retire  I"  said  the  King.  Then  he 
added,  leaning  out  of  the  carriage :  ''  My  friends,  give 
place,  I  beseech  you,  to  Monsieur  de  Dampierre!" 

Thoee  who  were  nearest,  and  heard  the  King's  appeal, 
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tried  to  atand  aside,  and  make  room  for  the  CheTalier ; 
but  unfortunatelj,  a  Lttle  farther  oET,  both  horae  and 
rid«r  found  tbemaeWeB  uncomfortably  crowded.  The 
old  nobleman  used  bridle  and  spur  to  excite  bis  horee, 
but  the  crowd  was  ao  compact  as  to  be  hardly  able  to 
control  its  own  movements.  Several  terrified  women 
screamed,  a  child  bawled  with  fright,  the  men  doubled 
thoir  fists,  and  the  old  gentleman  shook  hb  wbip  at 
them  all.  Then  the  menaces  changed  to  roars,  and  the 
wrath  of  the  populace  rose  like  a  lion's.  Monsieur  de 
Unmpiorre  was  already  on  the  edge  of  the  human  forest. 
He  pricked  bis  horse  on  both  sides,  and  the  animal 
bravely  leaped  the  ditch,  and  started  across  the  fields 
at  a  gallop.  At  that  moment  the  old  gentlemen  turned. 
Doffing  his  hat  be  shouted,  "(ilod  save  the  King!"  — 
&  last  honor  to  bis  sovereign,  but  an  insult  to  the 
populace. 

A  Kunahot  was  beard.  Fulling  a  pistol  from  his  hol- 
ster, l}am))ierre  returned  shot  for  shot.  Then  everybody 
who  had  a  loaded  musket  fired  on  the  deluded  man.  His 
hone  fell,  riddled  with  bullets.  'Was  the  owner  wounded 
by  this  frightful  discharge  1  No  one  knew.  The  multi- 
tude rushed  like  an  avalanche  towards  the  side  when 
man  and  horse  bad  fallen,  fifty  paces  from  the  royal 
oonch.  Then  followed  one  of  those  tumults,  such  as 
sometimes  arise  around  corpses,  —  disorderly  movements, 
ft  formless  chaos,  a  sea  of  cries  and  shouts.  Suddenly, 
on  the  end  of  a  pike  they  saw  rising  a  head,  crowned 
with  white  hair.     It  was  tbe  uufortunate  Dampierre's. 

The  Queen  screamed,  and  sank  back  into  the  coach. 

"  Monsters  I   Cannibals  I  Assassins  I  "  shouted  Chaniy. 

"Hold  your  tongue.  Monsieur t"  said  Billot,  "or  I 
oao't  aniwer  for  your  safety." 

"So  bo  it  I"   said  Cbamy.      "I'm  weaiy  of  life! 
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What  worse  can  happen  to  me  than  to  my  poor 
brother!" 

**  Your  brother,"  replied  Billot,  "  was  guilty,  and  you 
are  not." 

Chamy  made  a  motion  to  leap  from  his  seat ;  but  the 
two  bodyguards  held  him  back,  and  twenty  weapons 
were  thrust  towards  him. 

"  Friends,"  said  Billot,  with  his  strong  and  impressive 
tones,  "  whatever  he  does  or  says,  this  man/'  and  he 
pointed  to  Chamy,  "I  forbid  you  to  harm  a  hair  of 
his  head.    I  must  answer  for  him  to  his  wife  I " 

**•  To  his  wife  I "  murmured  the  Queen,  trembling  as 
if  one  of  the  bayonets  which  threatened  Chamy  had 
pierced  her  heart.     "To  his  wife!     And  why  sol" 

Whyl  Billot  could  not  himself  have  answered  the 
question.  He  had  invoked  the  name  and  face  of 
Chamy's  wife,  knowing  how  powerful  are  such  domes- 
tic words  over  crowds  of  people,  —  made  up,  take  them 
for  all  in  all,  of  fathers  and  husbands. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

VIA  D0L0B08A  :  STATION  TWO. 

Thet  aniyed  late  at  Chftlons.  'Hie  coach  drove  into  the 
courtyard  of  the  saperintendent's  house,  for  couriera 
had  been  sent  ahead  to  prepare  lodgings.  The  courtyard 
was  filled  with  National  Guardsmen  and  newsmongers. 
It  was  necessary  to  make  spectators  stand  aside,  before 
the  King  could  step  out  of  his  carriage.  First  he  alighted* 
Then  came  the  Queen^  carrying  the  Dauphin  in  her  arms ; 
then  Madame  Elisabeth  and  Madame  Royale,  and  finally 
Madame  de  Tourzel. 

The  instant  Louis  Sixteenth  set  foot  on  the  stairs  lead- 
ing into  the  house  a  musket  was  discharged,  and  the 
bullet  whistled  by  the  King's  ears.  Was  it  fired  with  the 
intention  of  regicide,  or  was  it  a  simple  accident  1 

"Well/'  said  the  King,  turning  around  with  much 
coolness,  "some  awkward  fellow  let  his  gun  go  off  I  ** 
Then  he  added,  in  a  louder  voice :  "  Take  care,  gentlemen, 
or  we  may  have  an  accident  I  " 

Without  hindrance,  Chamy  and  the  two  bodyguards 
followed  the  royal  prisoners,  and  entered  the  house  behind 
them. 

Apart  fh)m  the  unlucky  gunshot,  it  already  seemed  to 
the  Queen  that  she  was  in  a  milder  atmosphere.  At 
the  door,  when  the  tumultuous  procession  paused  in  its 
march,  the  shouts  were  stilled.  A  sort  of  compassionate 
murmur  was  heard  when  the  royal  family  descended  from 
their  coach.     When  the  prisoners  reached  the  main  story 
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of  the  mansion,  they  found  dinner  senred  as  sumptuously 
as  possible  under  the  circumstances^  and  with  an  elegance 
which  made  them  look  at  each  other  in  astonishment. 

Two  servants  were  in  attendance,  but  Chamy  claimed 
for  himself  and  the  two  bodyguards  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing the  table.  This  humble  position,  which  otherwise 
might  appear  singular,  would  enable  the  Count  to  stay 
at  the  King's  side,  be  always  at  his  door,  and  so  hold 
himself  ready  for  any  emei^nqy. 

The  Queen  comprehended  all  this;  but  she  did  not 
turn  towards  him,  or  reward  him  with  a  gesture,  a  glance, 
or  a  single  word.  That  saying  of  Billot's,  "  I  must  an^ 
swer  for  him  to  his  wife,**  was  muttering  like  an  incipient 
storm  in  the  depths  of  Marie  Antoinette's  heart.  Chamy, 
whom  she  expected  to  carry  away  from  France,  —  whom 
she  hoped  would  be  expatriated  with  her,  —  Chamy  must 
now  return  with  her  to  Paris,  and  again  meet  Andr^ 

On  his  side,  Chamy  was  ignorant  of  what  was  passing 
in  the  Queen's  heart.  He  had  forgotten  he  had  ever 
heard  these  words.  Besides,  he  began  to  entertain 
hopeful  views  of  the  present  situation. 

As  we  know,  Chamy  had  spent  much  time  in  exploring 
the  route  from  Paris  to  Montm^y,  and  had  thoroughly 
fulfilled  his  duty  as  advance  agent.  He  therefore  under- 
stood the  spirit  of  this  village.  Chfilons  was  an  old  town, 
where  there  was  little  business,  —  a  town  inhabited  by 
retired  tradesmen,  noblemen,  capitalists,  people  holding 
Boyalist  opinions. 

One  consequence  of  this  was,  that  hardly  were  the 
august  guests  seated  at  dinner,  when  their  host,  the 
legal  Intendant  of  the  Department,  entered,  bowing 
respectfully  to  the  Queen^  who,  expecting  nothing 
agreeable,  looked  at  him  suspiciously,  till  he  said  : 
**  Madame,  there  are  some    maidens  of  our   village  of 
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Ch&lona,  who  beg  the  privil^e  of  proBerJDg  Bome  flowen 
to  your  Majesty," 

Kuch  surprised,  tbe  Queen  tnmed  to  Madame  Eliza- 
beth and  then  to  the  King.     "  Flowers  1"  she  aaid. 

"  Madame,"  replied  the  kind  Intendant,  "  if  the  time 
is  ill-chosen,  or  the  request  is  too  audacious,  I  will  tell 
these  girls  not  to  come  upstairs." 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  Monsieur,  but  quite  the  opposite  !  "  said 
the  Queen.  "  Maidens  I  Flowers  t  Bring  them  right 
in!" 

Then  the  Intcndant  withdrew ;  and  in  a  moment  a 
dozen  girls,  frum  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  old,  appeared 
in  the  antechamber,  and  stopped  before  the  open  door. 

"  Come  in,  come  in,  my  children  !  "  cried  the  Queen, 
extending  her  anus. 

One  of  the  maidens  —  speaking  not  only  for  her  oom- 
panioiiB,  but  fur  tlieir  famihes  also,  and  for  the  whole 
town — had  learned  a  beautiful  little  speech,  which  she 
was  ready  to  repeat ;  bnt  the  Queen's  welcome,  her  open 
arms,  and  the  emotion  displayed  by  the  whole  royal 
family  so  drove  the  address  out  of  the  poor  girl's 
bead,  that  it  was  lost  in  the  general  grief.  She  could 
jind  only  tears,  instead  of  the  appointed  words ;  and 
when  siio  s]H)ko,  it  was  hut  to  utter  the  commonplace 
sentiment:  "Ob,  your  Majesty,  what  a  misfortune!" 

The  Queen  accepted  tbe  bouquet,  and  embraced  the 
young  girl. 

While  this  was  going  on,  Chamy  bent  over  the  King's 
ear,  and  whispered:  "  Sire,  perhaps  something  maybe 
turned  to  our  account  in  this  place.  All  may  not  be 
li'st.  If  your  Majesty  will  grant  me  an  honr'a  leave 
if  absence,  I'll  go  about  tbe  village,  and  afterwards 
nmder  you  an  account  of  what  I  have  seen  and  heard, 
•od  perhaps  accomplished." 
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"  Go,  Monsieur,"  said  the  King,  "  but  be  prudent.  If 
any  misfortune  happens  to  you,  I  shall  never  be  able 
to  console  myself  I  Alas  1  It  is  enough  that  there 
should  already  be  two  deaths  in  one  family ! " 

'^  Sire/'  responded  Chamy,  "  my  life  is  the  King's,  as 
were  the  lives  of  my  brothers ! " 

He  left  the  room,  but  as  he  did  so  he  dried  a  tear. 
It  needed  the  presence  of  the  royal  family  to  make  this 
man,  with  a  heart  so  tender  and  true,  appear  as  stoical 
as  he  pretended  to  be.  When  alone  with  himself,  he  was 
fiuse  to  face  with  his  sorrow. 

"  Poor  Isidore  !  "  he  murmured,  and  pressed  his  hand 
on  his  breast,  to  see  if  his  coat-pocket  still  contained  the 
papers  which  Choiseul  had  brought  to  Chamy  from  bis 
brother's  dead  body,  and  which  the  Coimt  meant  to 
read,  at  the  first  feasible  opportunity,  as  religiously  as 
he  would  read  a  dying  will  and  testament. 

Behind  the  maidens,  whom  Madame  Royale  embraced 
as  sisters,  came  their  pareuts,  who  —  as  we  have  before 
said  —  were  mostly  old  noblemen,  and  worthy  citizens 
of  the  middle  class.  They  entered  modestly,  humbly 
asking  the  privilege  of  paying  their  respects  to  their 
unhappy  sovereigns.  The  King  rose  as  they  appeared; 
and  in  her  sweetest  tones  the  Queen  bade  them  enter. 

Were  they  at  Chftlons,  or  were  they  at  Versailles  1 
Was  it  possible  that  only  a  few  hours  had  elapsed  since 
the  royal  prisoners  saw  the  unfortunate  Monsieur  de 
Dunpierre  torn  in  pieces  under  their  very  eyesi 

In  half  an  hour  Chamy  came  back.  The  Queen  had 
seen  him  go  out,  and  now  noted  his  return ;  but  the 
most  piercing  eye  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  see 
in  her  face  any  indication  of  the  effect  of  his  exit  and 
entrance  upon  her  heart. 

"  Well  1 "  said  the  King,  leaning  towards  Chamy's  side. 
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"  Woll,  Sire,  bU  ia  for  the  best.  The  ChUons  Natknui 
Guardi  are  willing  to  take  j^our  Majesty  to  Moatin6dj 
on  the  morrow." 

"  Then  you  have  decided  npon  some  plan  t " 

"  Tea,  Sire,  with  the  principal  leaders.  To-moirov, 
before  jour  departure,  the  King  will  deoiand  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  Mass.  Thej  cannot  well  nfnao  this 
request,  as  it  ia  Corpus  Christi  Day.  The  ooach  will 
await  the  King  at  the  church  door.  As  he  oonwa  out  to 
enter  the  ooach,  oheera  for  the  King  will  reaound ;  and 
amiiUt  thoae  cheers,  the  King  will  give  ordera  to  Eace 
about  and  drive  towards  Montm^j." 

"  Good  ! "  said  Louis.  "  Thanks,  Monsieur  de  Chamj. 
If  nothing  ia  changed  before  to-morrow,  we  will  do  u 
you  say.  —  But  go  and  get  some  repose,  you  and  yonr 
companions,  for  you  must  need  it  even  more  than  we  do." 

Ai  may  be  easily  understood,  tbe  reception  of  tfaa 
ninidens,  the  brare  noblemen,  and  the  good  citiceos  did 
nut  last  far  into  the  night ;  and  at  nine  the  royal  family 
rutiri'd. 

When  they  entered  their  suite  of  ohambera,  the  si^t 
of  a  sentiQel,  stationed  at  the  door,  remiuded  both  King 
and  Queen  that  they  were  still  prisoners,  although  tbo 
Botitinel  respectfully  presented  arms.  By  the  precision 
with  which  he  offered  this  homage  to  royalty,  even 
though  in  oaptirity,  tbe  King  saw  that  tbe  sentinel 
was  an  old  soldier;  and  so  he  asked:  "Where  have 
you  Borred,  my  friend)" 

"  In  the  French  Guards,  Sire,"  responded  the  man. 

"  Then  I  am  not  surprised  at  seeing  you  here  ! "  re- 
plied the  King,  in  a  dry  tone ;  for  Louis  Sixteenth  oould 
not  forget  that  on  July  13,  1789,  —  at  the  time  of  the 
ddstruction  of  the  Bastille  nearly  two  yean  before,— 
the  French  Guards  deserted  to  the  popular  side. 
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The  royal  couple  entered  their  chambers,  but  this 
sentinel  was  at  the  veiy  door  of  their  bedroom. 

An  hour  later,  when  relieved  from  guard,  this  sentinel 
asked  for  an  interview  with  the  chief  of  the  escort.  This 
chief  was  Billot  He  was  at  supper  in  the  street,  with 
the  men  who  had  come  thither  from  different  towns 
along  the  route,  and  trying  to  persuade  them  to  remain 
until  the  morrow ;  but  the  greater  part  of  these  volun- 
teeiSy  having  seen  what  they  came  to  see,  —  the  King,  — 
preferred  to  keep  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi  in  their 
own  villages.  Billot  made  an  effort  to  retain  them, 
because  the  Aristocratic  disposition  of  the  town  worried 
him ;  but  the  brave  rustics  responded  :  '^  If  we  don't  go 
home^  who  will  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  good  Lord 
to-morrow,  and  hang  the  flags  on  our  houses  1" 

This  discussion  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the 
sentinel,  with  whom  Billot  held  a  lively  conversation. 
Then  Billot  sent  after  Drouet,  and  the  conversation, 
animated  and  full  of  gestures,  was  renewed  in  a  low 
voice.  As  a  result  of  the  consultation.  Billot  and  Drouet 
went  to  the  house  of  the  post«uperintendent,  who  was 
a  firiend  of  Drouet, -~  whose  fkther,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, held  the  same  office  at  Sainte  Menehould.  The 
post-superintendent  at  once  saddled  two  horses,  and  in 
ten  minutes  Billot  was  galloping  over  the  road  to  Eheims, 
and  Drouet  over  the  road  towards  Vitry-le-FraD9ais. 

Bj  daybreak  hardly  six  hundred  men  belonging  to  the 
escort  remained  in  Ch&lons ;  and  those  were  the  fiercest 
or  the  most  exhausted,  who  had  passed  the  night  in  the 
streets,  on  bundles  of  straw  furnished  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. By  the  quivering  rays  of  the  first  morning  light, 
they  could  see  a  dosen  men  in  uniforms,  going  into  the 
Intendant's  house  (where  the  King  was)  from  which 
they  soon  hurried  out  again* 
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Some  of  the  Tilleroja  troope  had  been  etationed  at 
Ch&loDS.  A  dozen  of  these  gentlemen  ware  still  in  the 
village,  and  it  was  they  who  had  come  to  get  Charny's 
orders.  His  orders  were  that  they  should  put  on  thsir 
uniforms,  and  be  at  the  church  door  on  hotsebaclc,  when 
the  Kiug  came  &om  Uasa ;  and  they  went  away  to  prepare 
for  this  duty. 

As  we  have  said,  many  of  the  peasant^  who  had  hdped 
to  form  the  royal  escort  the  evening  before,  did  not  go 
away  immediately,  because  they  were  so  worn  oot ;  but 
in  the  morning  tfaey  counted  the  leagues.  Some  were 
teu  leagues  (nearly  thirty  mllee)  and  some  were  even 
fifteen  leagues  from  home;  bo  one  or  two  hundred  set 
out  at  once,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  their  comrades. 
The  faithful  Patriots  were  therefore  reduced  to  some  four 
hundred  or  four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  at  the  moeL 

Charny  could  count  on  an  equal  number  of  National 
Guardsmen,  still  devoted  to  the  King,  without  reckoning 
the  Royal  Guards  and  the  other  officers,  who  were  to 
form  a  sort  of  sacred  battalion,  ready  to  set  a  brave 
example  of  exposure  to  every  kind  of  danger.  Besides, 
as  we  know,  the  town  was  Aristocratic. 

At  six  in  the  morning,  those  inhabitants  most  lealoua 
for  the  Rt^alist  cause  were  standing  in  the  courtyard  of 
the  Intendant's  bouse.  Cbany  and  hia  guards  were  in 
tbeir  midst,  also  in  waiting. 

The  King  rose  at  seven  o'clock,  and  made  known  his 
intention  of  attending  Mass.  Search  was  made  for 
Drouet  and  Billot,  to  make  known  the  King's  wish,  bat 
neither  of  them  was  to  be  found.  Nothing  was  tbereCore 
in  the  way  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  royal  desire. 
Chamy  went  up  to  the  King's  room,  and  announced 
the  absence  of  the  two  popular  chieb.  In  thia  the 
King  rejoiced,  but  Chainy  khook  his  head.    Though 
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he  did  not  know  much  about  Drouet,  he  knew  Billot 
thoroughly. 

However,  all  the  auguries  pioyed  favorable.  The 
streets  were  full  of  people,  but  it  was  easy  to  see  that 
they  were  sympathetic.  As  long  as  the  shutters  of  the 
royal  chambers  were  closed,  the  crowd  circulated  with 
quiet  steps  and  little  noise,  in  order  not  to  disturb  tbe 
sleep  of  the  prisoners.  They  even  raised  their  eyes  and 
hands  pitifully  to  Heaven.  So  numerous  were  these 
friendly  watchers,  that  the  four  or  five  hundred  peas- 
ants from  the  adjacent  country,  who  had  persisted  in 
not  returning  to  their  own  villages,  seemed  lost  in 
their  midst 

When  the  windows  swung  open  in  the  chambers  of  the 
august  pair,  cries  of  "  Grod  save  the  King "  and  "  God 
save  the  Queen  "  resounded  with  such  energy  that,  with- 
out any  interchange  of  thoughts  on  the  subject,  both 
Louis  and  Marie  Antoinette  appeared  on  their  respect^ 
iye  balconies.  Then  the  cries  became  unanimous,  and 
once  more  the  two  victims  of  destiny  were  confirmed 
in  their  illusions. 

Said  the  King  to  his  wife,  speaking  from  one  balcony 
to  the  other  :  ''  All  seems  to  be  going  very  well !  '*  She 
lifted  her  eyes  to  Heaven,  but  did  not  respond. 

At  that  moment  a  few  strokes  on  the  bell  announced 
that  the  church  was  open.  At  the  same  time  Cbamy 
rapped  lightly  on  the  chamber  door.  **  All  right,"  re- 
sponded the  King,  "  I  am  ready  I " 

Chamy  hastily  glanced  at  his  Majesty.  He  was  calm 
and  almost  firm.  He  had  suffered  much,  and  through 
the  force  of  suffering  one  might  have  said  he  had  lost 
his  irresolution. 

The  coach  was  at  the  door.  The  royal  family  entered 
ity  surrounded  by  a  crowd  not  much  smaller  than  on  the 
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eyening  before ;  only,  instead  of  insulting  the  priaonera, 
this  crowd  asked  for  a  word  or  a  look,  and  thought  them- 
Belyes  happy  if  they  oould  but  touoh  the  flaps  of  the 
King's  coat,  and  were  proud  if  they  could  kiss  the  hem 
of  the  Queen's  skirts. 

The  three  officers  took  their  usual  places  on  the  out- 
side seats.  The  coachman  received  orders  to  drive  to  the 
churchy  and  he  obeyed  without  a  word.  Indeedy  who  was 
there  to  give  contrary  orders,  the  two  chiefs  being  still 
absent  1  Chamy  looked  searchingly  in  every  direction, 
but  could  see  nothing  of  Billot  or  Drouet. 

The  peasantry  took  their  usual  place  around  the  car- 
riage, but  the  number  of  National  Guards  increased  every 
moment,  coming  around  each  street  comer  by  companies. 
When  they  reached  the  church  Chamy  estimated  that  he 
had  some  six  hundred  men  at  his  disposaL 

Places  were  reserved  for  the  royal  family,  under  a  sort 
of  canopy,  and  although  it  was  only  eight  o'clock,  the 
priests  at  once  began  the  Mass.  Perceiving  this,  Chamy 
feared  nothing  but  delay ;  for  delay  might  prove  fatal  to 
their  reviving  hopes.  He  even  wamed  the  celebrant 
that  it  was  absolutely  essential  that  the  Mass  should 
not  last  over  fifteen  minutes. 

**  I  understand,"  rejoined  the  priest^  "  and  I  pray  God 
to  accord  to  their  Majesties  a  prosperous  journey.** 

The  Mass  lasted  precisely  the  time  indicated,  but 
twenty  times  Chamy  drew  out  his  watch.  The  King 
could  hardly  conceal  his  impatience.  The  Queen,  on 
her  knees  between  the  two  children,  leaned  her  head 
on  the  cushion  of  the  prayer-desk.  Madame  Elisabethi 
calm  and  serene  as  an  alabaster  Madonna, — either  be- 
cause she  was  ignorant  of  the  latest  project,  or  had 
already  commended  her  own  and  her  brother's  lives  to 
God's  holy  keeping,  —  gave  no  sign  of  impatience. 
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At  lasty  taming  to  the  congregation,  the  priest  pro- 
nounced the  dosing  sacramental  words,  —  which  indeed 
originally  gave  the  name  of  Mass  to  this  important 
service  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  —  Ite^  mtua  ett  / 
(Go,  it  is  done !);  and  descending  j&om  the  altar,  pjz 
in  hand,  he  hlessed,  as  he  passed  by,  the  royal  family, 
who  bowed,  and  responded  a  low  Amen^  to  the  desire 
formulated  in  the  heart  of  the  priest.  With  his  disap- 
pearance into  the  sacristy  the  service  was  over. 

Then  they  walked  towards  the  door.  All  who  had 
come  to  hear  the  Mass  with  them  bent  the  knee  as 
the  royal  family  passed  along.  Their  lips  moved  with- 
out speaking  a  word,  but  it  was  easy  to  conjecture  for 
what  those  mute  lips  were  praying. 

At  the  door  they  found  ten  or  a  dozen  guards  on 
horseback.  The  Royalist  escort  began  to  assume  colos- 
sal proportions.  It  was  very  evident,  however,  that  the 
peasants,  with  their  burly  obstinacy,  with  their  rude 
weapons,  less  mortal,  perhaps,  than  those  of  the  National 
Guards,  but  more  terrible  to  the  sight,  —  a  third  of  them 
being  armed  with  muskets,  and  the  rest  with  knives  and 
scythes,^ it  was  evident  that  these  peasants  would  be 
able,  in  a  decisive  moment,  to  turn  the  scale,  by  throw- 
ing their  fatal  weight  into  the  balance. 

It  was  not  therefore  without  some  fear  that  Chamy 
leaned  towards  the  King,  to  ask  his  orders,  and  said  at 
the  same  time,  by  way  of  encouragement,  "  Let  us  move 
on,  Sire !  •* 

The  King  was  decided.  He  leaned  out  of  the  carriage 
and  said,  addressing  those  nearest  the  window  :  **  Gentle- 
men, yesterday,  at  Yarennes,  I  was  treated  with  violence. 
I  gave  orders  to  drive  to  Montm^dy,  but  by  force  I  was 
dragged  towards  a  rebellious  capital;  but  yesterday  I 
was  in  the  midst  of  rebels,  whereas  to-day  I  am  among 
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loyal  subjects,  and  I  repeat  my  order  of  yesterday!  — 
To  Montm^y,  gentlemen." 

"  To  MontmAiy !  -  cried  Chamy.  "  To  MontmMy  !  •• 
repeated  the  guardsmen  of  Yilleroy's  company.  *'To 
Montm^dy!"  repeated  every  National  Guardsman  be- 
longing in  Chilons.  Then  there  went  up  a  general 
chorus :  **  God  save  the  King  1    Long  live  the  King !  '* 

The  carriage  turned  the  comer  of  the  street,  and 
started  to  retrace  its  way  over  the  road  by  which  it  had 
come  the  evening  before. 

Chamy  kept  his  eye  on  the  peasantry  from  the  outside 
villages.  It  seemed  to  him,  in  the  absence  of  Drouet 
and  Billot,  that  these  rough  peasants  were  commanded 
by  the  same  French  Guardsman  who  had  been  on  duty 
at  the  King's  door  on  the  night  previous.  Every  move- 
ment this  man  observed  silently,  but  with  a  gloomy 
look  which  indicated  that  he  did  not  greatly  relish  the 
proceedings.  His  peasant  followers  shared  this  man's 
anxious  dissatisfaction;  but  they  allowed  the  National 
Guardsmen  (who,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  here  on 
the  royal  side)  to  go  on  in  front,  while  the  peasants 
massed  themselves  together,  forming  a  rear  guard  as 
alarming  as  it  was  strong. 

In  the  6rst  ranks  of  this  rear  guard  marched  men  with 
pikes,  pitchforks,  and  scythes.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
men  followed  them,  armed  with  guns.  This  manoeuvro, 
as  well  executed  as  it  would  have  been  by  troops  accus- 
tomed to  such  exercises,  made  Chamy  restless ;  but  he 
had  no  excuse  for  opposing  it,  nor  could  he  even  ask  an 
explanation,  under  such  circumstances. 

The  explanation,  however,  came  soon  enough.  As 
they  advanced  towards  the  town  gate,  it  seemed  as  if 
they  could  hear— despite  the  shouts  and  bustle  which 
accompanied  the   coach,  and    the  noise  made  by  the 
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carriage  itself —  a  dull  and  distant  sound,  which  slowly 
increased  in  volume. 

Suddenly  Chamy  grew  pale.  Touching  the  knee  of 
the  bodyguard  next  him  he  said:  ''All  is  lostl" 

''  Why  so  1 "  asked  the  bodyguard. 

"  Don't  you  know  that  noise  1  ** 

"  The  drum-heat  1    What  then  1 " 

"  Well,  you  01  see !  "  said  Chamy. 

At  that  instant  they  turned  a  corner^  into  a  square 
where  two  roads  met,  —  one  leading  from  Eheims,  and 
the  other  from  yitry-le-Fran9ais.  Through  these  two 
streets,  with  drums  beating  and  flags  waving,  advanced 
two  large  companies  of  National  Guards,  one  numbering 
aoroe  eighteen  hundred,  and  the  other  from  twenty-five 
hundred  to  three  thousand.  Each  of  these  companies 
was  commanded  by  a  man  on  horseback.  One  of  these 
was  Billot ;  the  other  was  Drouet.  Chamy  needed  only 
to  note  the  direction  followed  by  each  troop,  in  order  to 
understand  everything.  The  absence  of  Drouet  and 
Billot,  heretofore  inexplicable,  was  now  explained  but 
too  clearly.  Forewarned  of  the  blow  planned  at  Chalons, 
they  had  undoubtedly  started  off  suddenly,  one  to  hasten 
the  approach  of  the  National  Guards  from  Eheims,  and 
the  other  to  call  out  the  National  Guards  at  Yitry-le- 
Francis.  Their  measures  being  well  concerted,  both 
companies  arrived  at  the  same  time.  They  ordered 
their  men  to  halt  in  the  square,  which  was  thus  entirely 
closed  up.  Without  any  other  demonstratioui  the  order 
was  given  to  load  their  guns. 

The  royal  party  paused.  The  King  put  his  head  out 
of  the  window.  He  saw  Chamy  with  his  face  pale  and 
his  teeth  clenched. 

"  What  is  it  t  **  asked  the  King. 

'^Our  enemies  have  obtained  reinforcements.    They 
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are  there,  facing  us,  with  their  guna  loaded.  Uore- 
over,  iu  the  rear  of  the  Ch&lona  GuardB,  who  are  onr 
friends,  are  those  terrible  peasants,  with  their  guns  also 
loaded." 

"  What  do  jou  think  of  it,  Monsieur  de  Chamj  t " 

"  I  think  we  are  between  two  fires.  That  will  not 
prevent  our  pressing  on,  if  you  say  the  word.  Sire ;  but 
how  far  your  M^esty  would  go,  I  dare  not  say." 

"  Very  well,  let  ns  go  back  J "  said  the  King. 

"  Your  Majesty  has  so  decided  t " 

"Already  too  much  blood  has  beeo  spilled  for  nn, 
blood  which  I  mourn  with  bitter  tears.  I  do  not  wish 
a  drop  more  should  be  shed.  —  We  will  return,  I  say." 

At  these  words  the  two  young  fellows  on  the  outside 
seats  jumped  down  to  the  doors,  and  the  Villeroy  Guards 
ran  up.  These  brave  and  ambitious  military  men  asked 
nothing  better  than  to  have  a  fight  with  the  common 
people  ;  but  the  King  repeated  his  order,  more  positively 
than  before. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Chomy,  in  a  high  and  imperative 
voice,  "  let  us  return  !  The  King  so  commands."  Him- 
self grasping  the  bridle  of  one  horse,  he  bad  the  heavy 
coach  turned  square  about. 

At  the  gate  leading  towards  Paris,  th«  Chilons  Na- 
tional Guards,  being  no  longer  of  any  use,  gave  up  their 
places  to  the  peasants,  and  to  the  National  Guards  fr«m 
Vitry  and  Bheims. 

"Do  yon  think  I  have  done  right,  Madame  t"  asked 
Louis  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

"Yes,  Monsieur,"  responded  she ;  "hut  I  think  iSaa- 
aiflur  de  Chamy  obeyed  you  very  readily." 

So  speaking  she  fell  into  a  gloomy  reveiy,  which  had 
little  to  do  with  the  situation  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves terrible  as  it  seemed. 
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CHAPTER    VI, 

TIA  DOLOROSA  :    STATION  THBEHL 

Thb  coach  was  following  sadly  the  road  to  Paris,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  two  forbidding  men  who  com- 
pelled the  royal  party  to  retrace  their  steps,  when 
between  ^pemay  and  Dormans,  Chamy  —  thanks  to 
his  stature,  as  well  as  the  elevation  of  the  seat  which 
be  occupied  —  saw  another  carriage  coming  from  Paris 
at  fuU  gallop,  drawn  by  four  posthorses. 

Chamy  immediately  guessed  that  this  carriage  was 
bringing  some  grave  news,  or  contained  some  important 
personage.  When  this  carriage  met  the  advance  guard 
of  the  escort,  two  or  three  words  were  exchanged,  and 
then  the  ranks  were  opened,  and  the  advance  men  re- 
spectfully presented  arms.  The  King's  carriage  halted, 
and  loud  cries  were  heard,  myriad  voices  repeating  at  the 
same  time  :  **  Hurrah  for  the  National  Assembly  I  '* 
The  arriving  carriage  then  continued  on  its  way,  till  it 
was  abreast  of  the  royal  coach,  when  three  men,  two  of 
whom  were  completely  unknown  to  the  august  prisoners, 
descended  from  it 

The  third  had  hardly  shown  his  head  at  the  window 
when  the  Queen  murmured  in  her  husband's  ear :  *'  Mon- 
sieur de  Latour  Maubourg,  the  tool  of  Lafayette  1  '* 
Then  she  added,  with  a  dubious  shake  of  the  head  : 
**  This  presages  no  good  for  us  1 " 

The  eldest  of  the  three  men  came  forward,  and  bru- 
tally pulled  opened  the  door  of  the  royal  carriage,  as  he 
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said :  ''  I  'm  Potion ;  and  here  are  Bamave  and  Latoor 
Maubourgy  who  are  sent,  like  myself  on  the  part  of  the 
National  Assembly,  to  serve  as  your  escort,  and  see  that 
the  anger  of  the  people  does  n't  make  them  take  the 
law  into  their  own  hands.  Squeeze  up  a  little,  and 
make  room  for  us." 

The  Queen  shot  upon  the  Chartres  Deputy  and  his 
two  companions  one  of  those  disdainful  glances  which 
sometimes  fell  from  the  lofty  pride  of  the  daughter  of 
Maria  Theresa.  Latour  Maubourg,  a  courteous  gentle- 
man of  the  Lafayette  sohool|  could  not  endure  this  look  ; 
so  he  said  :  "  Their  Majesties  are  already  crowded  in  this 
coach.     As  for  me,  I'll  go  in  the  second  carriage." 

'^  Ride  where  you  please,"  said  Potion.  "  As  for  me, 
my  place  is  in  this  coach,  with  the  King  and  Queen  1 " 
and  thus  speaking,  he  stepped  into  their  carriage. 

In  the  rear  seat  were  the  King,  Queen,  and  Madame 
Elizabeth.  Potion  looked  from  one  to  the  other.  Then 
he  said  to  Madame  Elizabeth  :  ^  Excuse  me,  Madame, 
but,  as  representative  of  the  Assembly,  the  place  of  honor 
belongs  to  me.  Be  kind  enough  to  rise  and  take  the 
front  seat." 

*'  What  a  speech  ! "  murmured  the  Queen. 

**  Monsieur ! "  said  the  King. 

''  Certainly  ! "  said  Potion.  "  Come,  Madame,  get  up, 
and  give  me  your  place." 

Madame  Elizabeth  rose  and  yielded  her  place,  making 
a  sign  of  resignation  to  her  sister-in-law  and  brother. 

Meanwhile  Maubourg  slipped  away,  and  asked  a  place 
with  the  two  ladies  in  their  cabriolet ;  but  he  did  so  with 
more  courtesy  than  Potion  vouchsafed  to  the  royal  family. 
Bamave  remained  outside,  hesitating  to  jam  into  a  carriage 
already  uncomfortably  crowded  with  seven  persons. 

"  Well,  Bamave,"  said  Potion,  **  are  n't  you  coming  %  ** 
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''But  where  can  yoa  put  mef  said  Bamavey  some- 
what embarrassed. 

**  Would  jou  like  m j  place  t  **  asked  the  Queen,  sharply. 

''I  thank  you,  Madame,"  responded  Baruave,  feeling 
wounded,  ''but  the  other  seat  is  good  enough  for  me." 

Madame  Elizabeth  drew  Madame  Royale  nearer  to  her* 
self,  while  the  Queen  took  the  Dauphin  on  her  knees. 
In  this  way  they  made  room  on  the  front  seat,  and  Bar- 
naye  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  Queen,  and 
knee  to  knee. 

^  Now  we  're  ready,  so  go  ahead  I "  said  Pdtion,  with- 
out asking  the  King's  permission  ;  and  the  procession 
moTed  on  once  more,  amidst  cheers  for  the  National 
Assembly. 

In  the  personality  of  Bamave  and  Potion,  the  People 
now  rode  in  the  royal  chariot,  for  they  had  won  their 
r^t  BO  to  do  on  the  Fourteenth  of  July  and  the  Fifth 
and  Sixth  of  October. 

There  was  a  moment  of  sileuce,  which  each  of  the 
travellerB  gave  to  self-examination,  —  except  Potion,  who 
was  so  encased  in  rudeness  as  to  seem  indifferent  to 
eTerybody.  Let  us  take  the  opportunity  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  personages  now  brought  more  intimately 
upon  the  scene. 

Jerome  Potion,  often  called  De  YiUeneuve,  was  a  man 
of  about  thirty-two,  with  vigorous  traits  of  character.  His 
sole  merit  lay  in  the  elevation,  purity,  and  integrity  of 
his  political  principles.  He  was  bom  at  Chartres,  where 
he  was  admitted  to  practice  as  an  advocate,  and  then 
sent  to  Paris  as  a  Deputy  to  the  National  Assembly,  in 
1789.  He  was  destined  in  a  few  months  to  be  elected 
Mayor  of  Paris,  and  to  enjoy  a  popularity  which  eclipsed 
that  of  either  Bailly  or  Lafayette;  and  it  was  subse- 
qiaently  his  fate  to  die  in  the  woods  of  Bordeaux,  perhaps 
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doTonred  by  wolves.  His  Mends  called  him  the  Honest 
Pdtion.  He  and  Camille  Desmoulins  were  already 
Bepublicans,  when  nobody  else  in  France  as  yet  pro- 
claimed those  principles. 

Pierre  Joseph  Marie  Bamave  was  bom  at  Grenoble, 
and  was  now  hardly  thirty  years  old.  Being  elected  to 
the  National  Assembly,  he  at  once  acquired  a  great  rep- 
utation and  wide-spr^td  popularity,  by  entering  the  lists 
with  Mirabeau,  when  the  reputation  and  popularity  of 
the  Deputy  from  Aix  were  waning.  All  the  enemies 
of  the  great  orator,  —  and  Mirabeau  rejoiced  in  the 
usual  privilege  of  men  of  genius,  that  of  making  an 
enemy  of  mediocrity,  —  Mirabeau's  enemies  were  sure 
to  be  Bamave's  friends,  and  they  sustained  him,  encour- 
aged him,  stimulated  him,  in  the  stormy  fights  which 
accompanied  the  last  days  of  the  illustrious  tribune. 

He  was  —  we  speak  of  Bamave  —  a  young  man  of 
hardly  thirty  at  this  period,  and  did  not  appear  over 
twenty-five,  with  his  blue  eyes,  his  large  mouth,  his 
sharp  voice,  and  his  upturned  nose.  In  person  he  was 
elegant  Aggressive  and  a  duellist,  he  seemed  like  some 
young  military  captain  in  the  garb  of  a  tradesman. 
His  aspect  was  cool,  hard,  and  sinister;  but  he  was 
better  than  his  looks  indicated.  He  belonged  to  the 
party  of  Royal  Constitutionalists. 

While  he  was  taking  his  place  in  the  forward  seat, 
opposite  the  Queen,  the  King  said :  "  Gentlemen,  I  b^n 
at  once  by  telling  you,  it  was  never  my  intention  to  quit 
the  kingdom.*' 

Bamave,  half  seated,  stopped,  and  looked  at  the  King. 
"Are  you  speaking  the  tmth,  Siret"  he  asked.  "If 
so,  that  assertion  may  save  France  1 "  and  then  he  sat 
down. 

Now  something  strange  passed  between  that  man,  a 
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middle-olaas  citizen  fix>m  a  email  proyincial  city,  and  that 
woman,  descended  firom  one  of  the  greatest  dynasties  in 
the  world,  and  ooonpying  half  of  one  of  its  grandest 
thrones.  Each  tried  to  read  the  other's  heart,  not  like 
two  enemies^  trying  to  discover  state  secrets,  but  like  a 
man  and  woman,  probing  the  mysteries  of  passionate 
love. 

Whence  came  to  Bamave^s  heart  this  surprising  senti- 
ment, which  the  piercing  eye  of  Marie  Antoinette  dis- 
covered after  a  few  minutes  of  study  1  This  is  what  we 
are  going  to  tell,  bringing  to  light  one  of  those  heart- 
tablets  which  belong  to  the  secret  legends  of  history, 
but  outweigh  a  legion  of  the  official  documents  which 
refer  to  the  great  crises  of  destiny. 

Bamave  was  ambitious  to  be,  in  all  things,  the  succes- 
sor and  heir  of  Miiabeau.  In  his  own  mind,  the  mantle 
of  the  great  orator  had  already  fallen  upon  his  shoulders. 
One  point,  however,  was  not  yet  scored.  In  the  eyes  of 
all  —  though  we  know  how  little  there  was  in  the  prev- 
alent opinion  —  Mirabeau  had  the  reputation  of  being 
specially  honored  by  the  confidence  of  the  King  and  the 
good-will  of  the  Queen.  The  single  audience,  which  took 
place  at  the  palace  of  Saint  Cloud,  was  exaggerated  into 
several  secret  conferences,  in  which  Mirabeau's  presump- 
tion was  represented  as  reaching  the  point  of  audacity, 
and  the  condescension  of  the  Queen  as  amounting  to 
feebleness ;  for  at  that  day  it  was  the  fashion,  not  only 
to  slander  poor  Marie  Antoinette,  but  also  to  believe 
such  calumnies. 

Now  Bamave's  ambition  was  to  be  in  all  things  Mirar 
beau's  successor;  and  on  this  account  he  had  procured 
his  nomination  as  one  of  the  three  commissioners  sent 
to  meet  the  King.  Being  so  appointed,  he  came  hither 
with  the  self-assurance  of  a  man  who  knows  that  he  has 
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power  to  inspire  hatred,  even  if  he  lacks  the  talent  to 
make  himself  loved. 

Nearly  all  this  the  Queen  was  able  to  read,  with  a 
glance  of  her  feminine  eye;  and  she  divined  one  thing 
more,  —  the  actual  preoccupation  of  Bamave  with  her- 
self. Five  or  six  times  in  the  space  of  the  first  quarter- 
hour  while  Barnave  was  face  to  face  with  her,  the  young 
Deputy  examined,  with  scrupulous  attention,  the  three 
men  who  were  on  the  rear  outside  seat  of  the  coach ; 
and  after  each  glance  his  look  became  harder  and  more 
hostile  towards  the  Queen.  The  fiust  was,  Bamave  knew 
that  one  of  these  three  men — but  which,  he  was  not 
sure  —  was  Chamy,  and  public  gossip  gave  Chamy  the 
credit  of  being  the  Queen's  absolute  lover. 

So  much  the  Queen  surmised,  and  from  the  moment 
of  this  surmise  she  was  stronger ;  for  she  now  knew  the 
flaw  in  her  adversary's  coat  of  mail,  and  .she  had  only 
to  strike  home  when  she  chose. 

'^  Monsieur,"  she  said,  addressing  the  King,  ''you  heard 
what  the  man  said  who  directs  our  journey  ?  " 

''  On  what  subject,  Madame  t "  asked  the  King. 

"  In  regard  to  Monsieur  de  Chamy." 

Bamave  trembled ;  and  this  tremor  did  not  escape  the 
notice  of  the  Queen,  whose  knee  was  in  contact  with  his. 

''Didn't  he  declare,"  said  the  King,  "that  he  took 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  the  Count's  life  1 " 

"Precisely,  Monsieur;  and  he  added,  that  he  must 
answer  for  him  to  the  Countess." 

Bamave  half  closed  his  eyes,  but  listened  so  as  not  to 
lose  a  syllable  of  what  the  Queen  was  saying. 

"What  thenl"  asked  the  King. 

"Well,  Monsieur,  the  Count's  wife  is  my  old  fnend, 
Andrde  de  Taveraey.  Don't  you  think  it  will  be  well, 
on  our  return  to  Paris,  if  I  give  leave  of  absence  to 
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Monsienr  de  Cham j,  bo  that  he  may  comfort  his  wife  1 
He  has  run  great  risks.  His  youngest  brother  was  killed 
in  our  defence.  I  think  that  to  ask  a  continuation  of 
his  services  in  the  royal  household,  Sire,  would  be  a 
cruel  separation  of  a  loving  pair." 

Bamave  breathed  hard  and  reopened  his  eyes. 

^  YoQ  are  right,  Madame/'  responded  the  King ; 
M  though,  to  tell  the  truths  I  doubt  if  Chamy  will  ac- 
cept this  dismission.** 

''In  that  case,  Sire,"  said  the  Queen,  ''we  shall  all  of 
118  have  done  our  duty,  —  we  in  offering  him  leave  of 
absence,  and  Chamy  in  refusing  it." 

As  by  some  magnetic  influence  the  Queen  turned  aside 
Bamave's  irritation ;  and  at  the  same  time  his  generous 
heart  accused  himself  of  injustice  towards  this  woman, 
and  he  felt  ashamed  as  he  looked  her  in  the  face. 
Hitherto  Bamave  had  held  his  head  high*  and  insolent, 
like  a  magistrate  before  a  culprit,  whom  he  has  the  right 
to  judge  and  condemn ;  but  now  that  culprit,  respond- 
ing to  his  mental  accusation,  which  she  could  not  have 
guessed,  spoke  a  word  which  was  the  outcome  either  of 
innocence  or  regret ;  and  why  not  of  innocence  1 

"We  should  do  this  all  the  more,"  continued  the 
Queen,  "  because  we  did  not  mean  to  carry  Monsieur  de 
Chamy  forever  with  us;  and,  as  for  me,  I  supposed 
him  to  be  quiet  in  Paris,  when  I  suddenly  saw  him 
appear  at  the  door  of  our  coach." 

**  True,**  said  the  King ;  "  and  that  shows  you  that  the 
Count  has  no  need  to  be  stimulated  in  the  performance 
of  what  he  believes  to  be  his  duty." 

She  was  innocent,  —  there  was  no  doubt  of  it  I  Oh 
bow  glad  Bamave  would  have  been  to  ask  pardon  of 
the  Queen^  for  his  evil  thoughts  about  the  woman. 

Should  he  speak  to  the  Queen  1    He  dared  not.     Wait 
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till  the  Queen  first  spoke  to  him  1  But  the  Queen,  satis- 
fied with  the  effect  produced  by  the  few  words  already 
spoken,  said  nothing  more. 

Bamave  had  become  amiable,  almost  humble*  With  a 
look  he  implored  her  regard ;  but  she  appeared  to  take 
no  notice  of  him. 

This  young  man  was  in  a  nervously  ecstatic  condition, 
when,  to  attract  the  notice  of  an  indifferent  woman,  he 
would  have  undertaken  the  twelve  labors  of  Hercules, 
at  the  risk  of  being  overcome  by  the  first. 

He  begged  the  Supreme  Being, —  in  1791  they  no  long- 
er asked  anything  of  God,  —  he  begged  the  Supreme  Being 
to  send  him  some  occasion  for  drawing  towards  himself 
the  notice  of  this  royal  icicle,  when  suddenly  —  as  if  the 
Supreme  Being  had  heard  this  silent  prayer  which  had 
been  raised  to  him  —  a  poor  priest,  who  was  waiting  on 
the  side  of  the  road  for  a  chance  of  seeing  the  august 
prisoners,  raised  his  suppliant  hands  and  tear-filled  eyes 
to  Heaven,  and  exclaimed :  **  Sire,  God  watch  over  your 
Majesty  I " 

It  was  some  time  since  the  rabble  had  found  any 
pretext  for  wrath,  or  any  object  to  vent  it  upon.  No 
similar  occasion  had  presented  itself  since  they  had  torn 
in  pieces  the  old  Chevalier  of  Saint  Louis,  whose  head 
was  still  borne  in  the  procession,  on  the  end  of  a  pike. 
Another  such  occasion  now  offered  itself,  and  they 
earnestly  seized  it. 

To  the  old  priest's  gesture,  and  the  blessmg  he  in- 
voked, the  rabble  responded  by  hooting.  In  an  instant 
they  threw  themselves  on  the  priest,  and  before  Bamave 
came  out  of  his  revery,  the  priest  was  thrown  down, 
and  was  likely  to  be  slashed  into  pieces,  when  the 
frightened  Queen  cried  out  to  Bamave :  *'  Oh  Monsieur, 
don't  you  see  what  they  're  doing  t  ^ 
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Bamave  raifled  his  head,  glanced  at  the  haman  ooean 
wherein  the  poor  priest  had  almost  disappeared,  and 
which  was  surging  in  tumultuous  and  growling  waves 
aboat  the  coach. 

Seeing  what  was  the  matter  he  exclaimed  :  "  You 
wretches  1 "  and  threw  himself  so  violently  against  the 
door  that  it  flew  open,  and  he  would  have  tumbled 
outy  if  by  one  of  the  customary  prompt  movements  of 
Madame  Elizabeth's  heart,  she  had  not  caught  him  by 
the  flap  of  his  coat. 

"You  tigers!"  he  went  on.  "You're  no  longer 
Frenchmen  I  Have  the  French  peoplci  once  so  brave, 
become  assassins)" 

To  us  this  apostrophe  may  seem  somewhat  preten« 
tious,  but  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  the 
timea  Besides,  Bamave  represented  the  National  As« 
semUy.  By  his  voice  the  supreme  power  of  the  State 
was  speaking.  The  rabUe  recoiled  and  the  old  priest 
was  saved. 

He  rose^  saying:  "You  have  done  well  to  save  me, 
young  man ;  an  old  man  will  pray  for  you ! "  and 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  he  went  away. 

The  rabble  let  him  pass,  controlled  by  Bamave's  ges- 
tuie  and  look,  for  the  Deputy  seemed  like  a  statue  of 
Law  and  Order. 

When  the  old  man  was  &r  away,  the  young  Deputy 
reseated  himself  naturally  and  contentedly,  —  not  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  knows  that  he  has  saved  another 
man's  life. 

"  I  thank  yon.  Monsieur  I "  said  the  Queen ;  and  these 
few  words  thrilled  Bamave  through  and  through. 

Beyond  contradiction,  during  all  the  long  period  in 
which  we  have  kept  company  with  the  unhappy  Marie 
Antoinette,  she  was  never  more  touching  than  now, 
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though  she  had  been  more  beautiful.  Instead  of  being 
enthroned  as  a  Queen,  she  was  now  enthroned  as  a 
mother. 

On  her  left  was  the  Dauphin^  a  charming  child  with 
blond  hair,  who  had  moved,  with  all  the  careleesness  of 
his  age,  from  the  lap  of  his  mother  to  the  knees  of  the 
virtuous  Petion,  who  was  still  sufficiently  human  to  play 
with  the  child's  curly  locks. 

At  her  right  was  her  daughter,  Madame  Royale,  who 
seemed  like  a  portrait  of  her  mother  in  the  flower  of  her 
youth  and  beauty. 

Marie  Antoinette  herself,  instead  of  a  crown  of  royal 
gold,  wore  a  crown  of  misery's  thorns.  Above  her  blade 
eyes  and  white  forehead,  in  the  midst  of  her  magnificent 
blond  hair,  glistened  a  few  silvery  threads,  which  had 
come  prematurely,  and  which  spoke  more  eloquently  to 
the  heart  of  the  young  Deputy  than  the  most  plaintive 
verbal  appeal  could  have  done.  He  contemplated  this 
royal  grace,  and  was  ready  to  fall  on  his  knees  before 
this  waning  Majesty,  when  the  young  Dauphin  uttered 
a  cry  of  pain. 

The  child  had  annoyed  the  virtuous  Petion  with  some 
little  act  of  playfulness,  which  Petion  thought  proper  to 
punish  by  a  vigorous  pull  of  the  boy's  ear. 

The  King  grew  red  with  anger,  and  the  Queen  grew 
white  with  mortification.  She  extended  her  arms,  and 
took  the  little  fellow  firom  Petion's  knees ;  and  as  Bamave 
started  to  do  the  same  thing,  the  Dauphin  was  lifted  by 
their  four  arms,  and  being  drawn  towards  Bamave,  found 
himself  on  that  gentleman's  knees. 

Marie  Antoinette  wished  to  draw  the  chUd  into  her 
own  lap  again,  but  the  little  fellow  said,  **  No,  I  am  very 
comfortable  here  1 "  and  as  Bamave,  who  saw  the  Queen's 
purpose^  separated  his  arms  to  let  her  carry  it  into 
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execution,  she  —  was  it  through  the  coquetry  of  the 
mother  or  the  seductiveness  of  the  woman) — left  the 
young  prince  where  he  was. 

At  that  moment  there  was  an  indescribahle  feeling  in 
Bamave's  heart.  He  was  both  proud  and  happy,  all  at 
once. 

The  child  began  to  play  with  Bamave's  shirt-frill,  then 
with  his  belt,  and  finally  with  the  buttons  on  the  coat  of 
his  uniform  as  Deputy. 

These  buttons  specially  attracted  the  boy,  for  they  bore 
a  graven  device.  The  Dauphin  read  the  letters,  one  after 
the  other ;  and  then,  putting  them  together,  he  made  out 
these  four  words  :  Live  free^  or  die, 

"  What  does  that  mean,  Monsieur  1 "  he  asked. 

Bamave  hesitated  how  to  reply ;  but  Potion  explained 
it :  "  That  means,  little  chap,  that  the  French  people  have 
sworn  never  to  have  another  master.  Do  you  under- 
stand thatl** 

"  Petion  ! "  cried  Bamave. 

''Well,"  replied  Potion,  as  naturally  as  possible, 
''explain  the  device  otherwise,  if  it  has  any  other 
meaning." 

Bamave  was  silent.  That  device,  which  last  evening 
seemed  sublime  to  him,  appeared  cruel  in  their  present 
situation ;  but  he  took  the  Dauphin's  hand,  and  kissed  it 
respectfully. 

The  Queen  wiped  away  a  furtive  tear,  which  had  crept 
from  her  heart  to  her  eyelids. 

The  coach,  the  scene  of  this  strange  little  drama, — 
simple  to  the  point  of  juvenility,  —  continued  to  roll 
along,  amidst  the  growling  of  the  crowd, — bearing  to 
their  deaths  six  of  the  eight  persons  it  contained. 

Presently  they  reached  Dormans. 
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CHAPTER   VIL 

TIA  DOLOROSA  I  STATION  VOUB. 

At  Dormans  nothing  had  been  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  the  royal  family,  who  were  therefore  forced  to  stop 
at  an  inn. 

Either  by  the  order  of  Potion*  whom  the  reticence  of 
the  royal  couple  had  deeply  wounded  during  the  journey, 
or  else  because  the  tayem  was  really  full,  there  were  only 
three  attics  in  which  the  august  prisoners  could  install 
themselves. 

As  they  dismounted,  Chamy,  according  to  his  custom, 
wished  to  approach  the  King  and  Queen,  and  receive 
their  orders;  but  by  a  glance  the  Queen  indicated  to 
him  that  he  was  to  remain  aloof.  Without  knowing  the 
cause  of  this  unspoken  command,  the  Count  hastened 
to  obey. 

It  was  Potion  who  first  entered  the  inn,  and  took  upon 
himself  the  duties  of  quarter-master.  He  did  not  give 
himself  the  trouble  of  coming  out  again,  but  left  it  for 
one  of  the  servants  to  announce  to  the  royal  fieunily  that 
their  rooms  were  in  readiness. 

Bamave  was  greatly  embarrassed.  He  was  dying  with 
anxiety  to  get  out  next,  and  so  offer  his  arm  to  the 
Queen ;  but  he  feared  lest  the  woman  who  had  formerly 
jeered  at  etiquette,  in  the  person  of  Madame  de  NoaiUee^ 
might  also  laugh  at  him;  so  Baxnave  relinquished  his 
purpose,  and  only  waited. 
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First  the  King  left  the  coach,  leaniog  on  the  arms  of 
his  two  bodjgaardsi  Maiden  and  Yaloiy.  As  has  been 
already  stated,  Chamy  stood  apart,  at  a  sign  from  Marie 
Antoinette. 

Then  the  Queen  stepped  out,  and  extended  her  arms 
to  take  the  Dauphin ;  but  as  if  the  poor  child  had  an 
intnitiTO  sense  of  the  benefit  his  mother  might  derive 
from  such  tact  and  flattery,  he  said :  *^  No,  I  want  to 
stay  with  my  friend  Bamave." 

Marie  Antoinette  nodded  assent,  accompanied  by  a 
pleasant  smile.  Bamave  waited  for  Madame  £Iizabeth 
snd  Madame  Eoyale  to  alight;  and  then  he  followed 
them,  still  holding  the  Dauphin. 

Madame  de  Tourzel  came  next,  hoping  to  reclaim  her 
royal  pupil  from  the  plebeian  hands  which  held  him; 
but  a  new  sign  from  the  Queen  calmed  the  aristocratio 
sidor  of  the  governess  of  France's  royal  children. 

The  Queen  mounted  the  winding  and  slippery  stairs^ 
leaning  on  her  husband's  arm.  At  the  main  story  she 
paused,  supposing  that  twenty  stairs  must  be  far  enough ; 
but  the  waiter  cried,  '*  Higher,  higher ! "  and  on  this 
adjuration  she  continued  to  ascend. 

Bamave's  forehead  perspired  with  shame,  *'  What, 
higher)"  he  asked. 

*'  Tes,''  said  the  waiter.  "  On  this  story  are  only  the 
dining-room,  and  the  apartments  for  the  gentlemen  from 
the  National  Assembly." 

Bamave's  eyes  gleamed  with  anger.  Potion  had  re- 
served the  main  apartments  on  the  second  story  for 
himself  and  colleagues,  and  had  relegated  the  royal 
fiunily  to  the  third,  or  upper  story.  However,  the  young 
Deputy  said  nothing ;  but,  dreading  the  Queen's  first 
QX>vement,  when  she  should  see  the  mansard  chambers, 
^destined  for  herself  and  her  family  by  Potion,  —  when 
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he  reached  the  upper  staircase,  Bamaye  set  the  child 
down  on  the  landing. 

^Madame,  Madame!"  cried  the  little  prince  to  his 
mother,  "  mj  friend  Bamave  is  going  away." 

"  He  does  welly"  said  the  Queen,  laughingly,  as  she 
glanced  at  their  new  apartments. 

As  we  haye  said,  in  this  suite  there  were  only  three 
small  rooms,  connected  together. 

The  Queen  took  possession  of  the  first,  with  Madame 
Royale.  The  second  was  taken  hy  Madame  Elizabeth, 
for  herself,  the  Dauphin,  and  Madame  de  Tourzel.  The 
third  — >  which  was  little  more  than  a  closet,  with  a  side 
door  opening  upon  the  stairway — was  left  for  the  King. 

As  Louis  was  tired  he  wished  to  lie  down  a  few  min- 
utes, while  waiting  for  supper ;  but  the  bed  was  so  short, 
that,  he  was  presently  obliged  to  get  up  again.  Opening 
the  door,  he  called  for  a  chair.  Maiden  and  Valory  were 
already  at  their  post  on  the  staircase.  Maiden,  who  was 
nearest  the  door,  went  down,  took  a  chair  from  the  dining- 
room,  and  brought  it  up  to  the  King.  There  was  already 
one  wooden  chair  in  his  closet;  so  Louis  arranged  the 
second  chair,  brought  him  by  Maiden,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  the  bed  long  enough  to  accommodate  his 
height. 

**  Oh  Sire  I "  said  Maiden,  clasping  his  hands  and 
sadly  shaking  his  head,  ''can  you  manage  to  pass  the 
night  in  this  wayl" 

"  Certainly,  Monsieur,"  said  the  King.  Then  he  added : 
^  If  the  cries  which  reach  my  ears  about  my  people  are 
true,  how  many  of  my  subjects  would  rejoice  even  in 
this  closet,  with  its  bedstead  and  two  chairs  1 ''  and  he 
stretched  himself  on  this  improvised  couch,  a  prelude  to 
the  long  days  of  privation  in  the  Temple,  where  he  was 
afterwards  imprisoned. 
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An  instant  later  Bomebody  came  to  say  that  supper 
was  spread  for  their  Majesties.  The  King  went  down- 
stairs, and  saw  that  the  table  was  laid  for  six. 

''  Why  are  there  six  plates  1 "  he  asked. 

The  waiter  replied :  ''There  is  one  for  the  King,  one  for 
the  Queen,  one  for  Madame  Elizabeth,  one  for  Madame 
RoyalCy  one  for  Monseigneur  the  Dauphin,  and  one  for 
Monsieur  Potion.** 

''And  why  not  one  for  Monsieur  Bamave  and  one 
for  Monsieur  Latour  Maubourgi"  asked  the  King, 
sarcastically. 

"  So  there  were.  Sire,"  replied  the  waiter ;  "  but  Mon- 
neur  Bamave  ordered  them  taken  away." 

**And  left  Monsieur  Potion's  I" 

"  Monsieur  Potion  so  insisted." 

Just  then  the  more  than  grave  face  —  the  austere  face 
—  of  the  Chartres  Deputy  appeared,  framed  in  the  door- 
way. The  King  seemed  not  to  notice  him,  and  said  to 
the  waiter :  "  I  never  go  to  the  table,  except  with  my 
family.  We  eat  only  together,  or  with  those  whom  we 
invite.     Otherwise  we  never  sit  down." 

"I  was  well  aware,"  said  Potion,  "that  his  Majesty 
had  forgotten  the  first  article  of  the  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights;  but  I  supposed  he  might  pretend  to 
remember  it." 

The  King  pretended  not  to  hear  Petion,  as  he  had 
pretended  not  to  see  him,  and,  with  a  movement  of  his 
eyes  and  brow,  ordered  the  waiter  to  lift  the  covers. 
The  waiter  obeyed,  and  Potion  went  away  in  a  furious 
mood. 

"Monsieur  de  Maiden,"  said  the  King,  '^shut  the 
door,  so  that  we  may  be  alone,  if  possible." 

Maiden  also  obeyed,  and  Petion  heard  the  door  dose 
behind  him*    So  the  King  really  had  a  family  dinner, 
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the  two  bodyguards  serring  him,  as  was  now  their 
custom. 

As  to  Charny,  he  did  not  appear.  If  no  longer  the 
Queen's  cavalier,  he  was  still  her  slave ;  but  there  were 
moments  when  his  passiye  obedience  grieved  her  woman's 
heart,  and  during  the  supper  she  impatiently  looked  for 
him;  for  she  wished,  after  obeying  her  momentarily, 
that  he  would  begin  to  disobey. 

As  supper  ended,  and  the  King  pushed  back  his  chair, 
to  rise  from  the  table,  the  door  opened,  and  the  waiter 
came  in  to  beg  their  Majesties,  in  the  name  of  Monsieur 
Bamave,  to  occupy  his  apartments  on  the  main  floor,  in 
place  of  their  own  attics. 

Louis  and  Marie  Antoinette  looked  at  each  other. 
Should  they  stand  upon  their  dignity,  and  repel  the 
courtesy  of  one,  in  order  to  resent  the  impertinenoe  of 
the  other  1  Perhaps  this  was  in  the  King's  mind;  but 
the  Dauphin  ran  into  the  parlor,  calling:  ''Where  is 
my  friend  Bamave  1" 

The  Queen  followed  her  boy,  and  the  King  followed 
his  wife;  but  Bamave  was  not  in  the  parlor.  Thence 
she  went  into  the  bedrooms,  and  found  there  were  three, 
as  in  the  attic  above.  Though  not  elegantly  furnished, 
they  were  comfortable.  To  be  sure,  the  candles  burned 
in  copper  candelabra,  but  there  were  plenty  of  them. 

Two  or  three  times  during  the  day's  journey  the  Queen 
expressed  her  delight  as  they  passed  beautiful  flower^ 
gardens.  Now  she  found  her  chamber  embellished  with 
the  most  beautiful  blossoms  of  summer,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  open  windows  permitted  the  too  pungent 
odors  to  escape.  Muslin  curtains,  across  the  openings 
of  the  windows,  shielded  the  fair  prisoner  from  all 
indiscreet  eyes. 

It  was  Bamave  who  had  taken  all  this  care.    She 
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nghedy  the  poor  Queen;  for  six  years  earlier  it  was 
Chamy  who  attended  to  all  these  little  matters  in  hee 
behalf.  However,  Bamave  had  delicacy  enough  not  to 
present  himself  for  thanks.  This  also  was  precisely  like 
Chamy.  How  was  it  that  a  petty  country  lawyer  could 
be  as  delicate  and  devoted  in  his  attentions,  as  the  most 
distinguished  and  elegant  gentleman  of  her  Court)  In 
all  this  there  was  much  to  make  any  woman  dream, 
even  if  that  woman  was  a  queen ;  and  Marie  Antoinette 
did  dream  over  this  mystery,  during  a  considerable  part 
of  the  night. 

Meanwhile,  what  had  become  of  Count  Chamy  1  As 
we  have  seen,  he  quietly  withdrew  at  a  sign  from  the 
Queen,  and  did  not  reappear.  Although  duty  enchained 
him  to  the  steps  of  Louis  Sixteenth  and  Marie  An- 
toinette, Chamy  was  rejoiced  at  his  dismissal  by  the 
Queen,  —  not  even  asking  the  cause  of  it,  —  because 
it  gave  him  some  time  for  solitude  and  reflection. 
Throughout  the  last  three  days  he  had  lived  at  light- 
ning speed.  He  had  lived  outside  of  himself,  so  to 
speak,  —  lived  so  entirely  for  others,  that  he  was  not 
sorry  to  drop  their  burdens  awhile,  and  think  of  his 
own  sorrows. 

He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  and  the  head 
of  his  family.  He  adored  his  brothers,  to  whom  he  was 
rather  a  father  than  an  elder  brother. 

At  Geoige's  death  the  Count's  grief  had  been  very 
great;  but  at  least  he  had  been  able  to  kneel  over 
George's  dead  body,  in  that  small  and  dark  courtyard 
at  Versailles,  and  expend  his  grief  in  tears;  and  then 
there  remained  to  him  his  second  brother,  to  whom  his 
entire  affection  was  transferred,  —  Isidore,  who  had  be- 
come  dearer  to  him  than  before,  if  that  were  possible, 
during  the  months  of  Oliviei's  absence  at  Mets,  —  and 
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preceding  his  final  departure  with  the  King,  —  when  the 
younger  man  had  acted  as  a  go-between  for  the  Count 
and  Andr^. 

Though  we  cannot  fullj  explain  the  mystery,  we  have 
tried  to  show  how  certain  hearts  grow  warmer,  instead 
of  colder,  when  they  are  separated,  as  if  absence  fur- 
nished fresh  material  for  memoiy  to  dwell  upon.  Even 
a  certain  English  poet  has  said :  '*  Absence  makes  the 
heart  grow  fonder." 

The  less  Chamy  saw  of  Andrfe  the  more  he  thought 
about  her ;  and  to  think  more  and  more  of  Andr^,  was 
to  love  her. 

Indeed,  when  he  was  near  Andree,  when  he  saw  Andrfo, 
it  seemed  to  him  purely  and  simply  as  if  he  were  near  a 
statue  of  ice,  who  would  melt  at  the  least  touch  of  the 
rays  of  love's  amorous  sunshine,  and  who  retired  into 
the  shade,  as  if  fearful  lest  the  sun  should  find  her  out. 
When  they  met  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  her 
cool  and  moderate  gestures,  with  her  grave  and  careful 
reticence,  with  her  voiceless  and  veiled  look.  Behind 
her  gestures,  behind  her  words,  behind  her  glances  he 
did  not  penetrate,  —  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  nothing.  Her  whole  personality 
seemed  white,  pale,  and  dull  as  alabaster,  and  as  cold 
and  impenetrable. 

Except  at  rare  intervals  of  animation,  brought  about 
by  painful  situations,  it  was  thus  Andree  always  appeared 
during  their  latter  interviews,  and  especially  in  the  inter- 
view he  had  with  that  unhappy  woman,  in  her  pavilion 
in  Rue  Coq  Heron,  the  evening  when  she  recovered  and 
again  lost  her  son ;  though  of  her  relation  to  Sebastien, 
her  husband  was  utterly  ignorant.  . 

When  away  from  her,  distance  produced  its  usual 
efiect,  and  lent  "  enchantment  to  the  view,"  by  softening 
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the  more  glaring  colors  and  smoothing  the  sharper  edges. 
Then  Andr^e's  languid  and  frigid  motions  seemed  to  him 
more  vivacious.  Then  her  calm  and  subdued  voice  be- 
came sonorous  as  a  bell.  Then  her  quiet  and  shy  glances 
gave  place  to  a  passionate  and  kindling  flame^  which  shot 
firom  beneath  her  long  lashes.  Then  it  seemed  as  if  an 
interior  fire  illuminated  the  soul  of  this  statue,  through 
whose  alabaster  flesh  he  could  see  the  circling  blood  and 
palpitating  heart. 

It  was  in  these  moments  of  solitude  that  Andr^  be- 
came indeed  and  in  truth  the  Queen's  rival  in  Chamj^s 
heart.  In  the  feverish  obscurity  of  night  Chamy  would 
behold  the  walls  of  his  chamber  open  and  the  tapestry 
recede ;  and  then  he  would  behold  this  transparent 
statue,  —  the  flame  in  her  soul  radiating  light  all 
around  her,  —  approach  his  bed  with  extended  arms, 
whispering  lips,  and  an  eye  moist  with  love.  Then 
Chamy  also  would  extend  his  arms;  then  he  would 
speak  to  the  sweet  vision ;  then  he  would  try  to  press 
the  phantom  to  his  heart ;  but,  alas  1  the  phantom  always 
escaped  him ;  he  embraced  only  vacancy,  and  sank  from 
his  elusive  dream  into  the  sad  and  cold  reality. 

Isidore  had  become  more  dear  to  Chamy  than  ever 
Greorge  had  been ;  and,  as  we  know,  the  Count  had  not 
even  the  melancholy  joy  of  weeping  over  Isidore's  dead 
body,  as  he  had  over  George's.  Both,  one  afler  the 
other,  had  died  for  that  fateful  woman,  —  for  that  mon- 
archical cause,  so  full  of  pitfalls.  For  the  same  woman, 
and  into  a  similar  abyss,  Chamy  must  certainly  fall  in 
his  turn. 

For  two  days  since  the  death  of  his  brother,  since 
their  last  interview,  which  left  his  garments  stained  with 
Isidore's  blood,  and  his  lips  warm  with  the  victim's  last 
sigh,  since  the  hour  when  Choiseul  placed  in  the  Count's 
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haadfl  the  papers  discorered  on  Isidore's  body,  Chanij 
had  hard] J  found  a  moment  in  which  be  could  give  waj 
to  his  personal  grie£ 

The  Queen's  gesture,  which  bade  him  remain  away 
from  her,  he  had  welcomed  as  a  favor,  and  accepted  with 
joy.  Thereafter  he  searched  for  some  oomery  some  nook, 
some  retreat,  where  he  could  be  near  the  royal  door, 
ready  to  aid  the  royal  family  at  the  fint  appeal,  the 
first  outcry,  and  neyertheless  be  alone  with  his  sorrow, 
in  privacy  with  his  tears. 

Now  he  found  an  attic  room,  situated  at  the  top  of 
the  staircase,  where  we  saw  Maiden  and  Yalory  on  duty. 
Once  there,  alone  and  shut  away  from  the  world, -^ 
seated  before  a  table,  lighted  by  one  of  those  copper 
lamps,  with  three  burners,  which  are  still  to  be  found 
in  old  country-houses,  —  he  drew  from  his  pocket  those 
blood-stained  papers,  his  sole  relics  of  his  brother. 

With  bis  forehead  in  his  hands,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on 
these  letters,  containing  the  thoughts  of  him  who  was 
no  more,  Chamy  took  no  note  of  time,  while  the  over- 
flowing and  silent  tears  fell  firom  his  cheeks  to  the 
table. 

At  last  he  sighed,  raised  his  head,  took  up  one  letter, 
and  opened  it.  It  was  from  poor  Catherine.  For  several 
months  Chamy  had  suspected  his  brother's  relations  to 
the  fiumer's  daughter;  and  Billot  had  related  to  the 
Count  further  details  thereof,  in  their  interview  at  Ya- 
rennes ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  listening  to  the  fieurmer's 
recital  that  he  gave  to  the  afiair  the  importance  it 
deserved,  and  allowed  it  to  influence  his  mind. 

This  interest  was  increased  by  the  perusal  of  this 
letter.  Therein  he  saw  how  the  title  of  mistress  had 
been  rendered  sacred  by  the  title  of  mother;  and  in 
the  simple  terms  by  which  Catherine  acknowledged  her 
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loTOy  he  Gould  eee  that  the  whole  life  of  the  woman 
must  expiate  the  &ult  of  the  girL 

A  Becond  letter  he  opened,  and  then  a  third.  In  each 
there  were  the  same  plans  for  the  future,  the  same  hopes 
of  happiness,  the  same  maternal  joys,  the  same  loving 
fears,  the  same  griefe,  the  same  regrets. 

In  the  midst  of  these  letters  Chamj  suddenly  came 
upon  one  whose  handwriting  impressed  him  strangely. 
It  was  Andre's  writing,  for  she  herself  had  written  the 
superscription.  To  this  letter  a  square  folded  paper  was 
attached  by  a  waxen  seal,  which  bore  Isidore's  coat  of 
arms.  This  letter,  in  Andre's  writing,  —  addressed  to 
Chamy,  yet  found  among  Isidore's  papers,  —  appeared 
to  the  Count  so  singular,  that  he  began  by  opening  the 
annexed  billet,  before  opening  the  letter  itself. 

This  billet  was  written  in  pencil,  probably  on  some 
tavern  table,  while  they  were  saddling  a  horse,  and  con- 
tained the  following  lines: 

This  letter  is  not  addressed  to  me,  but  to  my  brother.  Count 
Olivier.    It  is  written  by  his  wife,  the  Countess. 

If  anything  happens  to  me,  whoever  finds  this  paper  is 
requested  to  send  it  to  my  brother,  or  else  return  it  to  the 
Countess. 

I  received  it  from  her  with  the  following  instructions: 

If  in  the  enterprise  in  which  we  are  engaged  the  Count  is 
successful,  and  no  misliap  befiedls  him,  the  letter  is  to  be 
returned  to  the  Countess. 

If  he  is  grievously  wounded,  but  not  unto  death,  he  is  to 
be  requested  to  grant  his  wife  the  favor  of  letting  her  come 
to  him. 

Finally,  if  he  is  wounded  unto  death,  this  letter  is  to  be 
given  him ;  and  if  he  cannot  read  it  himself,  it  is  to  be  read 
to  him,  in  order  that  he  may  know,  before  he  dies,  the  secret 
it  contains. 

If  her  letter  is  sent  to  my  brother  Olivier,  undoubtedly  he 
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will  receive  this  note  at  the  same  time,  and  he  will  act  in 
regard  to  these  three  tequests  as  his  sense  of  delicacy  maj 
dictate. 

I  commend  to  his  care  poor  Catherine  Billot,  who  lives  in 
the  town  of  Yille-d'Avray,  with  my  bahe. 

IfilDOBI  DX  CHABHT. 

At  first  the  Count  appeared  entirely  absorbed  in  the 
perusal  of  his  brother's  letter.  His  tears,  which  bad 
been  dried  for  a  moment,  began  once  more  to  roll  down 
his  cheeks  in  abundance.  Then  he  once  mora  turned 
his  misty  eyes  to  Madame  de  Chamy's  letter.  After  a 
long  look  he  carried  it  to  his  lips,  and  pressed  it  against 
his  heart,  as  if  thus  it  might  communicate  the  secret  it 
contained.  Then  he  again  read  —  once,  twice,  thrice  ^- 
the  requests  Isidore's  note  contained,  and  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  shaking  his  head :  "  I  have  no  right  to  open  this 
letter,  but  I  will  supplicate  her  to  let  me  read  it." 

As  if  to  encourage  himself  in  this  resolution,  impos- 
sible to  a  heart  less  loyal  than  his,  he  repeated  his  w<»ds: 
"  No,  I  wiU  not  read  it !  " 

Indeed  he  did  not  read  it ;  but  daylight  surprised  him 
sitting  at  the  same  table,  devouring  with  his  gaze  the 
superscription  on  that  letter,  damp  with  his  breath,  so 
often  had  he  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

Suddenly,  amidst  the  noise  in  the  tavern  announcing 
preparations  for  departure,  he  heard  Maiden's  voice 
calling  him. 

''I  am  here  I**  responded  the  Count;  and  pressing 
poor  Isidore's  papers  once  more  into  his  coat-pocket,  he 
again  kissed  the  unopened  letter,  placed  it  near  his  heart, 
and  hastened  down  the  stairs. 

On  the  way  he  met  Bamave,  who  was  asking  how 
fstred  the  Queen,  and  bidding  Valory  get  her  orders  as 
to  the  hour  of  departure.     It  was  easy  to  see .  that 
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Bamave  had  not  been  abed^  and  had  slept  no  more  than 
Chamy  himself. 

The  two  men  saluted  each  other,  and  Chamj  must 
surely  have  noted  the  jealous  light  in  Bamave's  eyes, 
while  the  Deputy  inquired  about  the  Queen's  health,  if 
he  had  been  able  to  think  of  anything  except  that  letter, 
against  which  his  heart  was  beating. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

TU   I>0U)I108A  :    STATION   tlVE. 

When  they  again  entered  tbeir  carriage  the  King  and 
Queen  saw  with  surprise  that  only  the  popolation  of 
the  town  were  there  to  witness  their  departure,  and 
only  cavalry  to  accompany  the  royal  coach. 

Here  was  another  attention  from  Bamave.  He  re- 
membered that  the  day  before,  being  forced  to  travel 
BO  for  and  at  such  a  slow  rate  of  speed,  the  Queen 
had  greatly  suffered  from  heat,  dust,  and  insects,  and 
also  from  the  multitude,  wbo  had  meuaced  the  royal 
guards,  and  iU-treated  those  &ithful  adherents  who 
came  to  bestow  upon  royalty  a  last  salutation ;  bo  be 
pretended  to  have  received  warning  of  an  inTaaion, — 
that  Genera]  Bouill^  was  about  re-entering  France  with 
fifty  thousand  Austrians;  and  that  to  contend  against 
this  danger  every  man  would  be  needed  who  had  a 
musket,  a  scythe,  a  pike,  or  any  other  weapon.  There- 
upon the  rabble,  hearing  this  appeal,  started  back  towards 
their  own  homes. 

There  was  at  that  era  in  France  a  deep-seated  hatred 
of  foreigners,  a  hatred  so  powerful  that  it  even  overbore 
the  hatred  theae  men  had  vowed  towards  the  King  and 
Queen,  —  especially  towards  the  Queen,  whose  greatest 
crime  lay  in  the  fact  that  she  was  fbreign-bom. 

Marie  Antoinette  guessed  from  whom  this  blessed  relief 
had  emanated.  We  say  btftted  relief,  for  the  word  is  not 
too  strong;  and  she  thanked  Baniave  with   a  grstefiil 
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As  she  resumed  her  place  in  the  coach  she  looked  for 
Chamj.  He  was  ah-eady  on  his  outside  seat ;  only,  in- 
stead of  sitting  in  the  middle,  as  on  the  previous  day, 
between  the  two  bodyguards,  he  now  insisted  upon  giving 
this  position  to  Monsieur  de  Maiden,  which  was  somewhat 
less  exposed  than  the  one  previously  occupied  by  that 
fiuthful  gentleman. 

In  truth  Ghamy  really  hoped  that  some  wound  would 
give  him  an  excuse  for  opening  his  Countess's  letter, 
which  still  burned  against  his  heart.  He  did  not  see 
that  the  Queen  was  trying  to  catch  his  eye;  but  she 
heaved  a  deep  sigh,  which  Bamave  noted. 

Anxious  to  learn  the  cause  of  this  sigh,  the  young 
Deputy  paused  on  the  carriage  steps,  and  said :  '*  Ma- 
dame, I  yesterday  noticed  that  you  were  much  discom- 
moded in  the  coach.  One  person  less  will  give  you  more 
elbow-room.  If  you  wish  it,  I  will  ride  in  the  other 
carriage,  with  Monsieur  de  Latour  Maubouig,  or  I  can 
accompany  you  on  horseback." 

Although  he  made  this  offer,  Bamave  would  have  given 
half  the  remnant  of  his  days  —  and  not  many  remained 
to  him  — to  have  the  offer  refused ;  and  it  wcu  refused. 

*^  No  I "  said  the  Queen,  quickly,  ''  stay  with  us  1  **  and 
the  Dauphin  exclaimed,  extending  his  little  hands,  in 
order  to  draw  the  young  Deputy  towards  himself :  '^  My 
firiend  Bamave  !  My  friend  Bamave  I  I  won't  have  thee 
go  away  from  us.** 

Bamave  was  radiant,  as  he  took  his  former  place  in  the 
coach.  Hardly  was  he  seated  when  the  Dauphin,  of  his 
own  accord,  slipped  from  his  mother's  lap  to  Bamave's 
knees.  As  she  let  him  do  so,  she  kissed  the  little 
fellow  on  both  cheeks. 

The  warm  trace  of  her  lips  was  imprinted  on  the  child's 
▼elvety  cheek.    Bamave  watched  this  trace  of  maternal 
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loTOi  aa  Tantalus  might  have  looked  at  the  forbidden 
fruit  suspended  above  bis  head. 

''  Madame,"  he  said  to  the  Queen,  "  will  your  Majesty 
deign  to  accord  me  the  privilege  of  embracing  the  august 
prince,  who,  guided  by  the  in&llible  instinct  of  childhood, 
has  called  me  his  friend  %  ** 

The  Queen  smilingly  assented.  Then  Bamave's  lip9 
glued  themselves  with  such  ardor  to  the  spot  where  the 
Queen's  lips  had  rested,  that  the  child  uttered  a  little 
cry  of  annoyance. 

Nothing  of  ail  this  byplay  was  lost  upon  the  Queen* 
Perhaps  she  had  slept  no  better  than  Bamave  and  Chamy ; 
perhaps  the  animation  which  lighted  her  eyes  was  caused 
by  the  fever  which  burned  within;  but  her  lips  were 
covered  with  a  warm  purple,  her  cheeks  with  a  rosy  tint 
almost  imperceptible,  transforming  her  into  a  dangerous 
siren,  capable,  with  a  single  hair  from  her  beautiful  head, 
of  drawing  her  deluded  worshippers  into  an  un&thomablo 
and  seething  whirlpool. 

Thanks  to  Bamave's  precautions  the  carriage  rolled 
along  at  the  rate  of  two  leagues  (nearly  six  miles)  an 
hour. 

At  Ch&teau  Thierry  they  stopped  for  dinner.  The 
mansion  where  they  halted  was  by  a  river,  on  a  charm- 
ing site,  and  belonged  to  a  rich  woman  who  traded  in 
wood,  and  who  had  not  really  expected  that  her  house 
wiiuld  be  so  honored.  Nevertheless,  the  evening  before, 
learning  that  the  royal  family  was  to  pass  through  Ch&teau 
Thierry,  she  had  sent  one  of  her  clerks,  on  horseback,  to 
offer  the  Assembly  Delegates,  and  also  the  King  and 
Queen,  the  hospitalities  of  her  home ;  and  the  invitation 
was  graciously  accepted. 

As  soon  as  the  carriage  stopped,  a  respectful  concourse 
of  attendants  indicated  to  the  august  prisoners  a  very 
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different  reoeption  from  that  to  which  they  had  been  sub- 
jected the  night  before,  at  the  inn  in  Dormans.  The 
King,  the  Queen,  Madame  Elizabeth,  Madame  de  Tourzel^ 
and  the  two  children  were  conducted  into  separate  cham- 
bers^ where  every  preparation  had  been  made,  so  that 
each  could  make  as  careful  a  toilet  as  fastidiousness 
might  prompt. 

Not  since  her  departure  from  Paris  had  the  Queen 
found  anything  like  this  thoughtfulness.  Her  most  deli- 
cate womanly  habits  were  anticipated  by  this  refined 
attention ;  and  as  Marie  Antoinette  began  to  appreciate 
such  attentions,  she  asked  for  her  kind  hostess,  that  she 
might  thank  the  lady. 

Soon  a  woman  of  forty  years,  but  still  blooming,  and 
dressed  with  extreme  simplicity,  presented  herself.  She 
had  been  thoughtful  enough  not  to  intrude  upon  her 
guests. 

''You  are  the  mistress  of  the  mansion,  Madame  1" 
asked  the  Queen. 

**  Oh  Madame  ! "  cried  this  excellent  woman,  melting 
into  tears,  "  wherever  her  Majesty  deigns  to  stop,  in 
whatever  house  is  honored  by  her  presence,  —  wherever 
the  Queen  may  be,  —  the  Queen  is  always  the  sole 
mistress.'* 

Marie  Antoinette  looked  about  the  chamber,  to  see  if 
they  were  quite  alone.  Sure  that  nobody  else  could  see 
or  hear  her,  she  took  the  lady's  hand,  drew  her  towards 
herself,  and  said,  while  she  embraced  her  as  a  friend  :  '*  If 
you  care  for  our  peace  of  mind,  and  have  any  regard  for 
your  own  safety,  calm  yourself  and  moderate  your  expres- 
sions of  grief ;  for  if  the  cause  of  your  tears  is  perceived, 
they  might  be  very  harmful  to  you.  You  must  under- 
stand that  if  any  misfortune  should  happen  to  you,  it 
wonld  increase   our   troubles.     Peiiiaps  we  may  meet 
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again.  Restrain  yourself,  and  think  of  me  as  a  friend,  to 
whom  our  meeting  to-day  is  hoth  precious  and  rare." 

From  the  narrative  of  one  of  the  bodyguards^  who 
aided  in  the  royal  flight  and  was  the  King's  companion, 
we  copy  these  very  words,  spoken  by  Marie  Antoinette. 

After  dinner  they  again  set  forth.  The  heat  increased. 
Seeing  that  Madame  Elizabeth,  overcome  with  fatigue, 
had  several  times  let  her  head  fall  upon  her  booom,  in 
spite  of  all  she  could  do  to  keep  awake,  the  King  insuted 
that  she  should  take  the  more  comfortable  back  seat  as 
far  as  Meaux,  where  they  were  to  sleep ;  but  only  at  his 
express  order  would  Madame  Elizabeth  consent. 

Petion  heard  all  this  conversation  without  proffering 
his  place.  Purple  with  shame,  Bamave  hid  his  face 
in  his  hands,  but  through  the  openings  of  his  fingers  he 
could  see  the  Queen's  melancholy  smile. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour's  journey  Madame  Elizabeth's 
weariness  became  so  uncontrollable  that  she  suddenly 
fell  asleep,  so  entirely  losing  consciousness  that  her  an- 
gelic head,  after  nodding  right  and  left,  ended  by  reposing 
on  Potion's  shoulder. 

This  is  what  enabled  the  Deputy  from  Chartres  to  say, 
in  his  unpublished  account  of  the  trip,  that  this  saintly 
creature,  Madame  Elizabeth,  became  amorous  towards 
him,  and  yielded  to  her  natural  disposition,  by  laying 
her  head  on  his  shoulder. 

About  four  in  the  afternoon  they  arrived  at  Meaux,  and 
stopped  in  front  of  the  Bishop's  palace,  where  Boesuet, 
the  author  of  the  ''Discourse  on  Universal  History,"  onoe 
lived,  and  where  he  died  eighty-seven  years  before. 

The  palace  was  occupied  by  a  sworn  Constitutional 
Bishop.  Later  we  shall  see  in  what  sort  of  fashion  he 
received  the  royal  family. 

The  Queen  was  at  once  struck  with  the  sombre  aspect 
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of  the  bailding  which  they  entered.  Nowhere  else  could 
be  found  a  palace,  royal  or  religious,  whose  melancholy 
aspect  would  render  it  more  worthy  to  hide  the  bitter 
misery  which  now  sought  an  asylum  for  the  night.  It 
was  not  like  Versailles,  where  the  grandeur  is  magnifi- 
cent. The  grandeur  of  the  palace  at  Meaux  lay  in  its 
simplicity.  A  wide  slope,  paved  with  brick,  led  to  the 
living-apartments,  which  opened  into  a  garden,  planted 
almost  on  the  ramparts  which  form  the  foundation  of  the 
city.  This  garden  was  overshadowed  by  the  church 
tower,  entirely  mantled  with  ivy.  Thence,  by  an  alley 
bordered  with  holly,  you  could  reach  the  room  which  was 
once  the  study  of  the  eloquent  Bishop  of  Meaux,  whence, 
from  time  to  time,  came  those  warning  utterances  which 
presaged  the  downfall  of  monarchies. 

The  Queen  cast  her  eyes  on  this  lugubrious  building, 
and  finding  it  harmonious  with  her  mental  condition,  she 
looked  about  for  some  arm  upon  which  she  could  lean, 
while  visiting  that  part  of  the  palace. 

No  one  was  near  except  Bamave.  She  smiled  and 
said  :  ''  Give  me  your  arm.  Monsieur,  and  have  the  good- 
ness to  serve  as  my  guide  in  this  old  palace.  I  dare  not 
venture  alone.  I  should  be  afraid  of  again  hearing  that 
grand  voice,  which  once  made  Christendom  tremble  at 
the  cry  :  Madame  u  dying  /    Madame  is  dead  /  ** 

Bamave  approached  hastily,  and  offered  his  arm  to  the 
Queen,  his  pleasure  mingled  with  respect ;  but  the  Queen 
looked  around,  for  Chamy's  absence  disturbed  her. 

Bamave,    who    saw    everything,    noticed    this    look* 

Does  the  Queen  desire  anything  1  "  he  asked. 
Tes  1     I  wish  to  know  where  the  King  may  be." 

^He  is  doing  Monsieur  Potion  the  honor  to  receive 
him,  and  they  are  conversing,"  replied  Bamave. 

The  Queen  appeared  satisfied.    Then,  as  if  she  needed 
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to  snatch  herself  out  of  selfish  thoughts,  she  said,  '^  Come, 
Monsieur  I "  and  led  Bamave  through  the  apartments  of 
the  old  part  of  the  palace^ -— almost  fleeing,  as  if  she 
were  following  a  shadow,  outlined,  by  her  imagination, 
and  dared  look  neither  before  nor  behind.  In  the 
bedroom  of  the  great  preacher  she  paused,  almost  out 
of  breath.  By  chance  she  found  herself  in  front  of  a 
woman's  portrait.  Kaising  her  eyes  mechanicaUy  she 
read  on  the  frame  the  name,  Madamt  HenrietU^  and 
trembled. 

Bamave  felt  this  tremor,  without  understanding  it. 
''Is  your  Majesty  in  painl"  he  asked. 

''  No !  —  but  that  portrait !  —  Madame  Henriette  I  " 

Bamave  conjectured  what  was  passing  in  the  poor 
woman's  mind,  and  said  :  "  Yes,  Madame  Henriette,  — 
Madame  Henriette  of  £ngland;  not  the  widow  of  the 
unfortunate  Charles  the  First,  but  their  daughter,  the 
wife  of  that  careless  Philippe  d'Orleans,  —  not  the  Hen< 
riette  who  thought  she  should  die  of  cold  in  the  Louvre, 
but  the  Henriette  who  died  of  poison  at  Saint  Cloud, 
and  who  sent  her  ring  to  Bossuet  on  her  deathbed.'' 
After  a  moment's  hesitation  he  added:  ''I  should  like 
it  better  if  this  were  the  portrait  of  the  other." 

"  And  why  so  1 " 

''Because  there  are  some  lips  which  alone  dare  give 
certain  counsels,  —  above  all,  lips  which  are  closed  in 
death." 

"Can  you  not  tell  me,  Monsieur,  what  counsel  would 
come  to  me  from  the  lips  of  the  widow  of  Charles  the 
First  1 " 

"  If  your  Miyesty  so  commands,  I  will  try." 

"  Do  so  I "  said  the  Queen. 

"This  is  what  those  lips  would  say,"  said  Bamave: 
"'Oh  my  sister,  do  you  not  perceive  the  resemblance 
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between  us!  I  came  from  France,  as  you  came  from 
Austria.  To  the  English  people  I  was  a  foreigner,  as 
yoa  are  a  stranger,  to  the  French.  I  might  have  given 
mj  erring  husband  good  advice;  but  I  either  kept 
silence,  or  gave  him  bad  counsel.  In  place  of  trying 
to  unite  him  to  his  people,  and  his  people  to  him,  I 
incited  him  to  war.  I  advised  him  to  march  against 
London  with  the  Protestant  Irish.  Not  only  did  I  carry 
on  a  correspondence  with  England's  enemies,  but  twice  I 
went  to  France,  in  order  to  bring  foreign  troops  into  his 
kingdom.     At  last  — '" 

Bamave  paused.  "  Go  on !  **  said  the  Queen,  her  fore- 
head frowning  and  her  lips  compressed. 

**  Why  continue,  Madame  1 ''  said  the  young  orator, 
sorrowfully  shaking  his  head.  "  You  know  well  enough 
the  end  of  that  crimson  history  1 " 

**  Tes  I  and  I  will  go  on,  and  tell  you  what  Madame 
Henriette's  portrait  says  to  me,  so  that  you  can  inform 
me  if  I  am  mistaken :  '  At  last  the  Scotch  betrayed  and 
gave  up  their  King.  Charles  the  First  was  arrested  as 
he  was  about  crossing  the  channel  to  France.  A  tailor 
apprehended  him.  A  butcher  led  him  to  prison.  A 
wagoner  purged  the  judicial  chamber,  which  should  have 
judged  him.  A  beer-seller  presided  at  the  court  of  jus- 
tice which  tried  him ;  and  that  nothing  odious  might  be 
omitted  frt>m  the  trial,  —  and  from  the  revision  of  that 
iniquitous  judgment,  carried  before  the  presiding  justice, 
who  confirmed  all  such  English  decisions,  —  a  masked 
executioner  beheaded  the  royal  victim/  —  That  is  what 
Madame  Henriette's  portrait  would  say  to  me!  My 
God !  I  know  all  this  as  well  as  anybody.  Tes,  I  know 
more,  —  that  nothing  is  wanting  in  this  fatal  parallel. 
We  hare  our  beerHseller;  only  they  call  him  Santeire, 
instead  of  GromwelL     We  have  our  butcher;  only,  in« 
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stead  of  Harrisou,  they  call  him — whati  —  Legendre, 
I  believe.  We  have  oiir  teamster;  only,  in  place  of 
calling  him  Pridge,  they  call  him  —  Oh,  as  to  him,  well 
I  don't  know  even  his  name,  he  is  so  small  a  creatoiey 
—  nor  you  either,  I  'm  sure ;  but  ask  him  his  name,  and 
he'll  tell  you!  I  mean  the  fellow  who  directs  cor  es- 
cort, —  a  peasant,  a  villain,  a  clodhopper !  —  Well,  there 
you  hear  what  Queen  Henriette  says  to  me  1 " 

"  And  what  is  your  answer  1 " 

*'I  answer  her  thus:  'Poor  dear  Princess.  This  is 
not  advice  which  you  give  me.  This  is  the  doom  of  his- 
tory which  you  recall.  Well,  the  history  is  done  I  Now 
I  wait  for  counsel/  " 

''  Oh  Madame,  as  to  good  counsel,''  said  Bamave, ''  if 
you  would  not  decline  following  it,  not  only  the  dead, 
but  the  living,  would  gladly  furnish  it." 

"Dead  or  alive,  let  those  who  ought  to  speak,  do  aa 
Who  dare  say  that  the  advice  will  not  be  followed,  if  it 
is  good]" 

''  Ah  Madame  !  The  dead  and  the  living  can  give  yoo 
only  the  same  advice  I " 

"Which  is  — r 

"  To  make  yourself  loved  by  the  people !  ^ 

"  And  is  it  so  easy  to  make  one's  self  loved  by  y<mr 
people  1 " 

"  Ah  Madame,  the  people  are  more  yours  than  mine ; 
and  the  proof  is,  that  when  you  first  came  to  Fraiioe 
the  populace  adored  you." 

**  Oh  Monsieur,  you  speak  of  a  very  fragile  thing ! " 

" Madame,  Madame  1 "  said  Bamave,  ''if  I,  an  un- 
known man,  emerging  from  my  obscurity,  have  been 
able  to  achieve  some  popularity,  how  easy  it  will  be  for 
you  to  retain  it,  or  to  regain  it  1  No,"  continued  Bar- 
navCi  growing  more  animated,  "your  cause,  the  cause  of 
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the  monarchy,  —  the  moet  holy  and  noble  of  causeSy  ^ 
to  whom  have  you  confided  it)  What  arms  and  what 
ToioeB  have  defended  iti  Oh,  what  blindness  to  the 
signs  of  the  times  1  What  forgetfulness  of  the  genius 
of  France  I  Bear  with  me^  who  have  desired  the  op- 
portunity of  being  with  you  now,  for  this  very  purpose ; 
—  for  at  last  I  see  you,  at  last  I  speak  to  you.  How 
many  times,  my  God  1  have  I  been  at  the  point  of 
speaking  to  you,  to  offer  you  my  advice,  my  devotion, 
my  — 

''Silence!'*  said  the  Queen.  "Somebody  is  coming] 
We  will  talk  of  this  again.  Monsieur  Bamave.  I  shall 
be  ready  to  receive  you  again,  listen  to  you,  and  perhaps 
heed  your  counsels." 

"  Oh  Madame,  Madame  I "  cried  Bamave,  in  a  trans- 
port of  satisfaction. 

Silence ! "  repeated  the  Queen. 
Your  Majesty  is  served,  and  the  table  is  prepared," 
said  the  servant,  whose  footsteps  they  had  heard,  as  he 
appeared  on  the  threshold. 

They  entered  the  dining-room.  The  King  came  from 
another  room,  where  he  had  been  talking  with  Petion, 
while  the  Queen  was  talking  with  Bamave ;  and  his 
Majesty  appeared  much  excited. 

The  two  bodyguards  were  in  attendance,  claiming  the 
osual  privilege  of  serving  their  Majesties.  Charny  stood 
a  little  farther  off,  in  the  embrasure  of  the  window. 

The  King  looked  about  him ;  and  profiting  by  a  mo- 
ment when  he  was  alone  with  his  family,  the  two  guards, 
and  the  Count,  he  said  to  these  gentlemen:  '* After 
supper  I  must  confer  with  you.  If  you  please,  you 
wiU  then  follow  me  to  my  rooms."  The  three  officers 
bowed. 

Dinner  began  as  usual ;  but  although  this  time  it  was 
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senred  in  the  palace  of  one  of  the  chief  biahopfka  of 
the  kingdom,  the  tables  were  as  poorly  spread  that  eren- 
ing  at  Meauzy  as  they  had  been  well  spread  that  momiiig 
at  Chiteau  Thierry. 
^  The  King^  who  always  had  a  good  appetite,  ate  heart- 

Oy,  in  spite  of  the  poor  fare.     The  Queen  only  ate  two 
:  freBheggB. 

k  All  day  the  Dauphin,  who  was  somewhat  ill,  had  been 

^  asking  for  strawberries ;  but  the  poor  child  was  no  longer 

with  those  who  anticipated  his  least  desires.  The  attend- 
ants whom  he  asked  for  strawberries  all  replied  that  there 
were  none,  or  that  none  could  be  found ;  yet,  along  the 
road,  he  had  seen  the  ragged  peasant  children  eating 
whole  handfuls  of  strawberries,  which  they  had  culled 
in  the  woods.  He  even  envied  these  healthy  children, 
with  light  hair  and  rosy  cheeks,  who  had  no  need  to  ask 
for  strawberries,  but  could  pluck  them  for  themselves^ 
whenever  they  pleased,  and  knew  in  which  glades  the 
berries  were  to  be  gathered,  as  little  birds  know  in  what 
fields  rapeseed  and  hempseed  abound. 

This  desire,  which  she  had  not  been  able  to  gratify, 
troubled  the  Queen ;  so  that  when  he  refused  what  was 
set  before  him,  and  asked  again  for  strawberries,  the 
tears  came  into  the  eyes  of  this  powerless  mother. 

Looking  about  for  some  one  to  whom  she  oould 
speak  about  it,  she  saw  Chamy,  silent,  upright,  and 
motionless.  She  beckoned  to  him  once,  — twice;  but, 
absorbed  in  thought^  he  did  not  notice  her  signs. 

At  last,  in  tones  hoarse  with  emotion,  she  called 
him  by  his  full  name  and  titl& 

Charny  started,  as  if  emerging  from  a  dreaooi^  and 
made  a  movement  to  go  towards  the  Queen. 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Bamave  ap> 
peared  with  a  plate  of  strawberries  in  his  hand. 
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**  The  Queen  will  excuse  me,"  he  said,  *'  for  entering 
in  this  way,  and  the  King  will  be  so  good  as  to  par- 
don me,  I  hope ;  but  several  times  during  the  day  I 
have  heard  the  Dauphin  ask  for  strawberries,  and  find- 
ing this  plateful  on  the  Bishop's  table,  I  have  taken 
it  for  him." 

Meanwhile  Chamy  made  the  circuit  of  the  table  and 
was  approaching  the  Queen ;  but  she  did  not  give  him 
time  to  come  very  near. 

^  Thanks,  Count,"  she  said, ''  but  Monsieur  Bamave  has 
anticipated  my  wishes,  and  I  need  nothing  more." 

Chamy  bowed  and  returned  to  his  place,  without  a 
word. 

^  Thank  yon,  my  dear  Bamave,"  said  the  young 
Dauphin. 

*^  Monsieur  Bamave,"  said  the  King,  *'  our  dinner  is 
not  very  good  ;  but  if  you  will  share  it  with  us,  you  will 
give  pleasure  to  both  the  Queen  and  myself." 

**  Sire,"  said  Bamave,  ''  an  invitation  from  the  Eling 
is  a  command.  Where  does  it  please  your  Majesty  I 
should  sitt" 

''Between  the  Queen  and  the  Dauphin,"  said  the 
King. 

Bamave  took  his  seat,  beside  himself  with  pride  and 
passion. 

Chamy  looked  upon  this  scene  without  a  shiver  of 
jealou^  running  through  his  heart  and  veins  ;  only, 
as  he  saw  this  poor  butterfly  burning  his  wings  at  the 
royal  flame,  he  said  to  himself :  "  Another  man  lost  I 
Too  bad,  for  he  is  worth  more  than  the  others."  Then 
relapsing  into  his  constant  meditation  he  thought  : 
''That  letter,  that  letter!  What  can  there  be  m 
that  letter  r* 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

GALVABT. 

Afteb  supper  the  three  officers,  who  had  heen  requested 
to  do  so,  went  up  to  the  King's  chamher. 

Madame  Rojale,  the  Dauphin,  and  Madame  de  Tourzel 
were  in  their  own  rooms.  The  Queen,  the  King,  and 
Madame  Elizabeth  were  in  attendance. 

As  soon  as  the  young  gentlemen  entered,  the  King 
said  :  **  Monsieur  de  Chamj,  do  me  the  favor  of  fasten- 
ing the  door,  so  that  nobody  can  come  in  and  disturb 
us.  —  I  have  something  of  the  highest  importance  to 
communicate.  Yesterday,  gentlemen,  at  Dormans,  Mon- 
sieur Potion  proposed  to  me  that  you  should  escape  in 
disguise.  To  this  the  Queen  and  myself  were  both 
opposed,  for  fear  the  proposition  was  a  snare,  and  they 
only  wished  to  tempt  you  away  from  us,  in  order  to 
assassinate  you,  or  else  give  you  up  to  some  provincial 
military  commission,  which  would  condemn  you  to  be 
shot,  without  the  possibility  of  appeal  We  therefore, 
the  Queen  and  I,  took  it  upon  ourselves  to  reject  this 
proposition ;  but  to-day  Monsieur  Petion  returns  to  the 
charge,  pledging  his  honor  as  a  Deputy  in  its  support ; 
so  I  think  it  right  to  make  you  aoquainted  with  what 
he  fears  and  what  he  proposes." 

"Sire,**  interrupted  Chamy,  "before  your  M^esty 
goes  any  farther,  —  and  I  speak  not  only  in  my  own 
name,  for  I  feel  sure  that  I  interpret  the  sentiments 
of  my  brother  officers  also,  —  before  going  any  farther, 
will  the  King  promise  us  one  favor  1** 
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**  Gentlemen^  your  devotion  to  the  Queen  and  myself 
lias  endangered  yonr  lives  during  the  last  three  days. 
For  these  three  days  you  have  been  repeatedly  threatened 
with  the  moet  cruel  deaths.  You  have  shared  the  shame 
into  which  we  are  plunged,  the  insults  which  cover  us. 
Gentlemen,  you  have  not  only  the  right  to  ask  a  favor, 
but  yon  have  only  to  make  known  your  wishes,  to  ensure 
their  immediate  fulfilment,  if  not  beyond  the  power  of 
the  Queen  and  myself." 

"  Well,  Sire,"  said  Ghamy,  "  we  humbly  but  ui^gently 
ask  your  Majesty,  whatever  may  be  the  propositions  made 
by  the  Deputies  on  our  behalf,  to  leave  us  at  liberty  to 
accept  or  refuse  these  propositions." 

^  Crentlemen,"  said  the  King,  "  I  give  you  my  word  to 
exert  no  pressure  over  your  wills  in  this  matter.  What- 
ever you  desire,  shall  be  done." 

**  Then  we  will  gratefully  listen  to  you.  Sire,"  replied 
Chamy. 

The  Queen  looked  at  him  in  astonishment.  She 
remarked  in  him  a  growing  indifference,  which  she 
could  not  reconcile  with  his  obstinate  decision  not  to 
withdraw  an  instant  from  what  he  considered  his  duty. 
However,  she  said  nothing,  but  let  the  King  continue 
the  conversation. 

*'  With  this  liberty  of  choice  left  entirely  to  yourselves, 
here  is  Potion's  proposal,  in  almost  his  own  words.  From 
the  moment  of  our  airival  in  Paris,  he  says,  there  will  be 
no  security  for  the  three  officers  accompanying  me ;  for 
neither  himself,  Bamave,  nor  Latour  Mauboui^  can  agree 
to  save  them  from  deadly  peril,  and  their  blood  will 
depend  upon  the  caprice  of  the  people." 

Chamy  looked  at  his  two  companions.  A  smile  of 
contempt  was  on  their  lips.  **Well,  Sire,  and  what 
then  t"  he  asked. 

VOL.  m.  —  7 
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""KiiB  IB  what  Pdtion  proposea.  He  propowa  topnv 
cure  for  yoa  three  unifonna  as  National  Goardsmen,  to 
bave  the  doors  of  this  palace  left  open  to-night,  and  w 
give  each  of  jou  liberty  to  escape." 

Cbamy  again  consulted  his  compamona,  but  the  miat 
smile  was  his  answer, 

"  Sire,"  he  taid,  again  addressing;  the  King,  "  our  daji 
have  been  consecrated  to  your  M^eeties;  and  as  yon  hate 
deigned  to  accept  our  homage,  it  will  be  easier  for  oa  to 
die  for  jou  than  to  be  separated  from  you.  Do  ns  the 
favor  to  treat  uh  to-morrow  as  you  did  yesterday.  Bat  of 
all  your  Court,  of  all  your  army,  of  all  your  guards,  tboe 
remain  to  you  three  faithful  hearts.  Do  not  take  from 
them  the  sole  glory  to  which  they  aspire,  —  faithinlnen 
to  the  end." 

"  Very  well,  gentlemen,  we  accept,"  said  the  Queen ; 
"  only,  you  will  imderstand  that  henceforth  all  must  be  in 
common  between  as  You  are  no  longer  onr  servants ; 
you  are  our  friends,  brothers.  I  do  not  ask  yoa  to  give 
me  your  names,  for  I  know  them  ;  but,"  and  as  she  spc^e 
she  drew  her  tablets  from  her  pocket,  "  give  the  names 
of  your  mothers,  brothers,  and  sisters.  We  may  be  so 
unhappy  as  to  lose  you,  withont  being  ourselves  mined. 
Then  it  will  be  my  task  to  apprise  these  loved  onea  of 
our  mutual  grief,  and  at  the  same  time  aid  them  in  bear- 
ing their  sorrows,  by  any  means  in  my  power.  Go  on, 
Monsieur  de  Maiden,  go  on.  Monsieur  de  Valoiy  1  Speak 
boldly  1  In  case  of  cUatk,  —  and  we  are  all  so  oloee  to 
the  reality  that  we  ought  not  to  recoil  at  the  word,  — 
who  are  your  relatives,  who  are  the  friends  you  would 
specially  commend  to  our  devout  remembrance  and  last- 
ing gratitude  1" 

Maiden  mentioned  his  mother,  an  infirm  old  lady. 
liting  on  a  smnil  estate  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bloia. 
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Yaloiy  mentioned  his  dster^  a  young  oiphan,  at  school 
in  a  convent  at  Soissons. 

Certainl J,  no  liearts  could  be  stronger  or  more  full  of 
courage  than  those  of  these  two  young  men ;  yet  as  the 
Queen  wrote  down  the  addresses  of  Madame  de  Maiden 
and  Mademoiselle  de  Valory,  both  the  bodyguards  made 
ineffectual  efforts  to  restrain  their  tears.  Even  the 
Queen  was  forced  to  suspend  her  writing,  in  order  t<> 
take  out  her  handkerchief  and  dry  her  eyes ;  for  she 
was  easily  moved  by  the  thought  of  death* 

When  she  had  finished  noting  these  addresses,  she 
turned  towards  Chamy.  "  Alas,  Monsieur,  I  know  that 
yon  have  no  near  relatives  to  commend  to  our  care. 
Tour  father  and  mother  are  both  dead,  and  also  your 
two  brothers  —  "  but  here  the  Queen's  voice  failed. 

Chamy  took  up  her  word  :  '*  My  two  brothers  had  the 
happiness  of  suffering  death  for  your  Majesty,  —  yes, 
Madame ;  but  the  last  brother  left  a  poor  babe,  whom  he 
commended  to  my  care,  in  a  sort  of  will  which  I  found 
among  his  papers.  He  led  a  young  girl  astray  from 
her  family,  from  whom  she  can  hardly  expect  pardon. 
So  long  as  I  live,  neither  she  nor  their  babe  shall  want 
for  anything  needful ;  but  as  your  Majesty  has  said, 
with  most  admirable  courage,  we  are  all  face  to  face  with 
death,  and  if  I  am  struck  down,  the  poor  girl  and  her 
babe  will  be  without  resources.  Madame,  deign  to 
insoribe  on  your  tablets  the  name  of  a  poor  peasant-girl ; 
and  if,  like  my  two  brothers,  I  have  the  happiness  to  die 
for  my  august  master  and  mistress,  lower  your  generous 
eyes  to  the  estate  of  Catherine  Billot  and  her  child,  both 
of  whom  are  to  be  found  in  the  little  village  of  Ville 
d'Avray.'* 

Doubtless  the  picture  of  Chamy,  dying  as  his  two 
brothers  had  died,  was  too  much  for  Marie  Antoinette's 
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imagination ;  Ibr  she  turned  with  s  feeble  cry,  dropped 
her  tablets,  and  tottered  to  an  armchair. 

The  two  bodyguards  hurried  towards  her,  while  Chamj 
picked  up  the  royal  tablets,  wrote  therein  the  name  ot 
Catherine  Billol,  and  placed  them  on  the  chimneypiece. 

The  Queen  made  an  effort  and  recovered  beraeiL 
Then  the  young  gentlemen,  understanding  that  sha 
ought  to  be  alone,  after  such  an  outburst  of  emotion, 
ceremoniously  withdrew,  one  after  the  other ;  bnt  sha 
extended  her  hand,  saying :  "  Gentlemen,  I  hope  you 
will  not  go  away  without  kissing  my  hand." 

The  two  bodyguards  advanced  in  the  same  order  aa 
before,  —  Maiden  first,  and  then  Valory. 

Last  oome  Chamy.  The  Queen  was  tremnlotis,  await- 
ing hia  kisB,  for  whose  sake  alone  she  had  offered  her 
band  to  the  other  two  officers ;  but  hardly  did  the 
Count's  lips  touch  that  beautiful  band,  for  it  seemed 
to  him — with  that  letter  of  Andr6e's  on  his  heart  — 
that  he  should  be  guilty  of  sacrilege  in  pressing  tba 
Queen's  hand  with  bia  lips. 

Marie  Antoinette  heaved  a  sigh  which  resembled  a 
groan.  Never  had  she  realized,  as  in  that  abortire  kiss, 
how  the  abyss  between  heraelf  and  her  lover  had  beoa 
growing  wider  and  wider  day  by  day. 

The  next  day,  at  the  moment  of  departure,  Latonr 
Maubourg  and  Bamave  —  doubtless  ignorant  of  what 
had  taken  place  the  evening  before  between  the  King 
and  the  three  officers  —  renewed  their  proposal  for  the 
young  men  to  dress  themselves  as  National  Gnardaoieii ; 
but  they  refused,  declaring  that  tbeir  places  were  on  the 
seat  of  the  royal  ooaoh,  and  that  they  should  wear  no 
other  costume  than  that  commanded  by  the  King. 

Then  Bamave  had  boanla  fastened  on  each  side  of  the 
ii)<|)«r  seat,  in  order  that  two  grenadiers  might  oocopy 
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these  extra  plaoes,  and  protect,  as  far  aa  possible,  the 
King's  obstinate  servitors. 

At  ten  o'clock  they  left  Meaux.  They  were  to  re-enter 
Paris,  from  which  they  had  been  five  days  absent.  Five 
days  1  What  a  bottomless  pit  had  been  dug  during  these 
five  days  I 

'  Hardly  had  they  driven  a  league  from  Meaux,  before 
their  cortege  took  on  a  more  terrible  aspect  than  ever. 

The  populace  ftom  the  environs  of  the  capital  flowed 
Into  the  ranks.  Bamave  wished  the  postilions  to  drive 
at  a  fitft  trot ;  but  the  Claye  National  Ouards  barred  the 
road  with  their  bayonets.  To  attempt  a  break  through 
this  dike  would  be  indeed  imprudent.  The  Queen  saw 
the  danger  and  begged  the  Deputies  to  do  nothing  to 
augment  the  anger  of  the  rabble,  for  they  could  scent 
the  coming  wrath,  and  hear  the  mutterings  of  a  formi- 
dable storm* 

Soon  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  the  horses  could 
hardly  move  at  all.  Never  had  the  weather  been  so  hot. 
It  was  no  longer  air  they  breathed,  but  fire. 

The  insolent  curiosity  of  the  people  followed  the  King 
and  Queen  into  the  &rthest  comers  of  their  coach,  where 
they  tried  to  find  a  refuge. 

Men  mounted  the  steps  and  pushed  their  heads  inside 
the  carriage.  Some  hoisted  themselves  upon  the  outside, 
while  others  straddled  the  horses. 

It  was  a  miracle  that  Chamy  and  his  two  companions 
were  not  killed  twenty  times.  The  two  grenadiers  were 
not  strong  enough  to  parry  every  blow.  They  besought 
and  even  supplicated  the  rabble  to  desist,  and  even  com- 
manded submission  in  the  name  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly; but  their  voices  were  lost  amidst  the  tumult  of 
shouts  and  vociferations. 

An  advance  guard  of  more  than  two  thousand  men 
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precaded  the  ooach,  while  than  mw  a  hmt  gmid  <£  over 

four  thousand. 

As  tb«7  drew  nearer  and  nnrer  to  Psria,  it  ■ewnwd 
M  if  the  ^erj  ur  fiuled  them,  sfaMorbed  by  the  giiBt 
city. 

The  carriage  moved  on  benesth  the  son  thir^-fiva 
degrees  high,  sod  amidst  a  clond  of  duat,  (tf  whkli  each 
atom  was  like  a  speck  of  pounded  glass. 

Twice  or  thrioe  the  Queen  sank  back,  dedaring  that 
she  WKS  suffocating.  At  Bourget  the  King  became  ao 
pale  that  the;  feared  he  wss  ilL  He  asked  for  a  g^asa 
of  wine,  for  his  heart  began  to  fail  him.  To  oomplate 
a  ncred  parallel,  it  wss  only  necessuy  that  some  on* 
should  offer  him,  as  was  offered  Jesus,  a  sponge  soaked 
irith  gall  and  Tinegsr;  and  indeed  tiie  suggestion  was 
made,  but  it  was  happily  repelled. 

At  last  they  reached  Villette.  It  took  an  hour  far 
the  crowd  to  spindle  out  sufficiently  for  them  to  go  be- 
tween the  two  rows  of  stone  hoases,  whose  iiliilimii 
so  reflected  the  nun's  rays  as  to  double  the  heat 

Everywhere  were  men,  women,  and  childreo.  Tba 
eye  could  hardly  measure  such  a  crowd.  The  pavemMit 
was  so  thickly  covered,  that  those  who  occupied  it  ooohi 
not  stir.  The  doors,  windows,  and  roob  of  the  honaea 
were  tilled  with  spectators.  The  trees  bent  beneath  tbetr 
wei^'ht  of  living  fruit.  All  the  people  wore  their  hata; 
(iiirtly  because  this  notice  had  been  placarded  all  over 
I'uris  the  previous  evening : 

WhOKVEB  8AXUTBB  THB   KiNO  SHALL  BI  FLOOOKD. 
WBOKVBB   IKSDLTS  HtH   SHALL  BE  HAKQKD. 

All  this  was  so  terrifying  that  the  commiseioneis  daied 
not  pass  through  the  Bue  du  Faubourg  Saint  Mactin, 
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which  was  fdU  of  encotnbranoes,  and  conseqaently  of 
dangera,  —  a  mournful  atreety  a  bloody  street,  a  street 
celebrated  for  its  records  of  assassination,  as  witness  the 
terrible  histoiy  of  Berthier. 

It  was  decided  to  enter  the  city  by  way  of  the  Champa 
^ya^j  thus  compelling  the  procession  to  make  the  cir- 
cuit of  Pans  by  way  of  the  outside  boulevarda. 

This  entailed  three  hours  more  of  distress ;  and  this 
distress  was  so  insupportable  that  the  Queen  begged 
they  might  take  the  shorter  cut,  even  though  it  were 
more  perilous. 

Twice  she  tried  to  lower  the  blinds;  but  twice  the 
muttering  of  the  crowd  compelled  her  to  raise  them 
again. 

At  the  barrier  a  large  company  of  grenadiers  sur- 
rounded the  carriage.  Several  marched  near  the  win- 
dows^ almost  obstructing  those  openings  with  their  great 
fur  hats. 

At  last,  about  six  o'dock^  an  advance  guard  appeared 
at  the  end  of  the  Monoeau  Gardens,  dragging  along 
three  pieces  of  artillery,  which  rebounded  with  heavy 
jerks  along  the  imeven  pavement  This  advance  guard 
was  composed  of  cavaliy  and  infantry,  but  so  mixed  in 
among  the  people,  that  the  soldiers  found  it  almost  im- 
possible not  to  break  their  ranks.  Those  who  perceived 
them  hurried  along  towards  the  heights  of  the  Champs 
l^ys^es. 

This  was  the  third  time  Louis  the  Sixteenth  entered 
Paris  by  this  fatal  gateway.  He  came  in  that  way  the 
first  time,  after  the  fall  of  the  Bastille ;  the  second  timey 
on  that  awful  Sixth  of  October ;  the  third  time,  —  the 
present,  —  after  the  flight  to  Varennes. 

All  Paris,  on  learning  that  the  procession  was  coming 
by  the  NeuiUy  Bead,  hurried  to  the  Champs  ^ys^; 
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fio  when  the  royal  &mily  reached  the  barrier^  they  could 
see,  stretching  £5tr  away  from  the  gate,  a  vast  sea  of 
humanity,  silent,  gloomy,  menacing,  and  as  unrespecting 
as  the  sea,  which  would  not  ebb  at  the  command  of  a 
crowned  Canute. 

More  lugubrious  than  all  else,  if  not  more  frightful, 
was  a  double  hedge  of  National  Guardsmen,  extending 
away  to  the  gateway  of  the  Tuileries,  and  carrying  their 
muskets  reversed,  as  a  sign  of  mourning. 

It  was  indeed  a  day  of  mourning,  of  great  mourning, 
^-  moumiug  for  a  dynasty  of  seven  centuries.  The 
coach,  which  rolled  along  slowly  amidst  all  these  people, 
was  a  funeral  chariot,  conveying  royalty  to  its  tomb. 

On  perceiving  these  long  rows  of  National  Guards, 
the  soldiers  who  accompanied  the  coach  waved  their 
weapons,  and  shouted :  "  Hurrah  for  the  Nation  !  **  and 
this  cry  echoed  all  along  the  line,  from  the  barrier  to 
the  Tuileries. 

Then  the  immense  human  wave,  lost  under  the  trees, 
— -  spreading  out  as  far  as  the  streets  of  the  Faubouig 
du  Roule  on  one  side,  and  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Seine 
on  the  other,  —  undulated  with  the  cry,  "  Long  live  the 
Nation  1 " 

From  all  France  went  up  this  shout  of  fraternity. 
Only  one  family,  the  family  which  wished  to  escape  from 
France,  was  excluded  from  that  fraternity. 

It  took  an  hour  to  go  from  the  barrier  to  Place  Louis  XY. 
The  horses  bent  beneath  their  loads,  for  each  carried  a  stal- 
wart grenadier. 

Behind  the  coach,  which  still  contained  the  King,  Queen, 
Dauphin,  Madame  Royale,  Madame  Elizabeth,  Madame 
de  Tourzel,  Petion,  and  Bamave,  came  the  cabriolet  con- 
taining the  Queen's  two  femal^  attendants  and  Latour 
Maubourg.    Behind  this  cabriolet  was  to  be  seen  an  open 
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earriage, — shaded,  howevery  with  green  boughs,  —  occu-  j 

pied  by  Drouet^  who  had  arrested  the  King,  and   by 

Guillaume  and  Maugin,  who  had  aided  by  main  force 

in  this  arrest.     Fatigue  had  driven  them  to  adopt  this  1 

method  of  locomotion.  { 

Billot  alone,  as  if  the  zeal  of  his  vengeance  were  of  i 

bronze,  remained  on  horseback,  and  seemed  to  dominate  i 

the  whole  occasion. 

As  they  entered  Place  Louis  XY.  (now  called  Place 
de  la  Concorde),  the  King  noticed  that  somebody  had 
bandaged  the  eyes  of  his  grandfather's  statue.     ^'What  { 

is  that  intended  to  express  1 "  Louis  asked  of  Bamave. 

**  I  'm  sure  I  don't  know,  Sire,"  responded  the  man  to 
whom  the  question  was  addressed. 

^  I  know,"  said  Petion.  **  It  refers  to  the  blindness 
of  the  monarchy." 

During  the  journey — despite  the  escort,  despite  the 
oommissioners,  despite  the  placards  which  forbade  any 
insult  to  the  King,  under  pain  of  hanging — the  rabble 
two  or  three  times  broke  through  the  line  of  grenadiers, 
a  feeble  and  powerless  dike  against  an  element  to  which 
God  had  forgotten  to  say,  as  to  the  sea,  ''  Thus  far  shalt 
thou  come,  and  no  farther." 

When  this  occurred,  when  the  ranks  of  the  grenadiers 
were  broken  through,  the  Queen  suddenly  saw  two  men 
appear  at  the  carriage  windows,  with  hideous  and  pitiless 
fiioes,  —  such  men  as  only  appear  occasionaUy  on  the 
surface  of  society,  as  certain  monsters  only  rise  to  the 
surface  of  the  ocean  in  the  midst  of  storma 

At  first  she  was  so  affrighted  by  this  apparition,  that 
ahe  again  hastily  closed  one  of  the  carriage  windows. 

"Why  do  you  lower  the  glass  1"  cried  ten  furious 
Toioe& 
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"Look  at  my  poor  cfaildnny**  Mid  the  Qll6el^  'and 
■ee  what  a  state  they  are  in  1 "  and  she  wiped  the  awvat 
ftx>m  their  wet  ohoeka.  ^We  are  gnffbcating  1  *  ahe 
added 

''Bahl**  replied  a  voioe.  ''That's  nothing!  Make 
yourself  eaayl  We'll  suffiooate  you  in  another  hab- 
ion  1  "  and  a  hlow  of  the  fist  hroke  the  g^asa  into 
shivers. 

Amidst  this  awful  spectaole  were  a  few  episodes  which 
must  have  ooosoled  the  royal  pair,  if  they  were  ao- 
cessible  to  expressions  of  good-will  as  readily  as  to  ita 
"opposite. 

Despite  the  placard  which  forbade  any  expression  of 
respect  to  the  King,  Monsieur  Guilhermy,  a  member  of 
the  Assembly,  uncovered  his  head  as  the  King  passed 
by ;  and  when  they  wished  to  force  him  to  put  on  hk 
hat,  he  threw  it  far  away  and  exclaimed :  "  Who  dares 
bring  that  back  to  me)" 

At  the  eutranoe  of  the  swinging  bridge,  leading  to  the 
palace  gardens,  they  found  Twenty  Deputies  who  had 
been  ddegated  to  protect  the  royal  prisoners. 

Then  came  Lafayette  and  his  Bta£  La&yette  ap* 
preached  the  coach. 

**  Oh  Monsieur,*'  cried  the  Queen,  as  soon  as  ahe  saw 
him,  **  save  our  bodyguards  1 " 

This  was  not  a  needless  request,  for  danger  was  aft 
hand,  and  great  danger,  toa 

Meantime  a  scene  took  place  at  the  gates  of  the  palace^ 
which  was  not  without  its  poetic  side. 

Five  or  six  women,  among  the  Queen's  personal 
attendants,  who  had  left  the  TuUeries  after  the  royal 
flight,  —  believing  the  Queen  had  gone  away  forever,  — 
now  wished  to  re-enter  the  palace^  in  order  to  receive 
her  properly. 
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''Beoffl"  cried  the  aentinelfi,  pieeeniiDg  the  points 
of  their  hejoneta 

''  Slaves  of  that  Anstrian  woman,"  shouted  the  fish- 
wiTOSy  shaking  their  fists. 

Beset  fay  the  bayonets  of  the  gnards,  and  braving  the 
threats  of  the  Dames  from  the  Market-pkoe,  a  sister  of 
Madame  Campaa  stepped  forward  and  said  :  "  Listen  1 
Since  the  Qaeen  was  fifteen  years  old  I  have  been  in  her 
personal  service^  She  endowed  me,  and  gave  me  my 
wedding  outfit.  I  served  her  when  she  was  poweifuL 
Ought  I  to  abandon  her  now,  when  she  is  miserable  f 

''She's  right,"  was  the  outoiy.  "Soldiers,  let  'em 
pass !  **  and  at  that  order,  from  rulers  not  to  be  gain* 
said,  the  military  ranks  opened,  and  the  women  went 
into  the  palace;  and  soon  after,  tbe  Queen  could  see 
them  wave  their  handkerohie&  from  the  windo?ro  on  the 
main  floor. 

Meanwhile  the  coach  moved  slowly  on,  driving  before 
it  a  tide  of  people  and  a  cloud  of  dust,  as  a  ship 
pushes  its  way  through  the  ocean  waves  and  a  cloud 
of  foam ;  and  the  comparison  is  the  more  exact,  be- 
cause never  were  the  victims  of  shipwreck  threatened 
by  a  sea  more  agitated  and  turbulent  than  that  which 
was  preparing  itself  to  swallow  up  this  unhappy  family 
when  they  reached  the  Tuileries,  which  they  ra^uxled  as 
their  haven  of  safety. 

At  last  the  carriage  stopped.  They  had  reached  the 
steps  of  the  Great  Terrace. 

''Oh  gentlemen,"  again  said  the  Queen,  but  this 
time  addressing  herself  to  Potion  and  Bamave,  ''the 
bodyguards,  the  bodyguards!" 

"Too  have  no  one  in  particular  among  these  gentle- 
men, whom  you  would  commend  to  our  proteotioii ! " 
asked  Bamave. 
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The  Queen  looked  at  him  sharply,  with  surprised  eyes, 
and  said,  ''  No  one  1 "  Then  she  insisted  that  the  King 
and  the  children  should  get  out  of  the  carriage  first. 

The  next  ten  minutes  which  rolled  away  were  the  most 
cruel  of  her  life,  — not  excepting  those  when  she  was  led 
to  the  scaffold. 

She  felt  convinced,  not  that  she  should  be  assassinated, 
-->  death  would  be  nothing,  —  but  that  she  would  be 
given  to  the  mob  for  a  plaything,  or  shut  up  in  some 
prison,  whence  she  could  emeige  only  by  the  doorway 
of  personal  infamy  and  dishonor. 

As  she  put  her  foot  on  the  carriage  steps,  protected  by 
the  arch  above  her  head,  formed  —  by  Bamave's  order — 
of  the  muskets  aud  bayonets  of  the  National  Guards,  a  flash 
of  faintness  through  her  brain  made  her  believe  she  should 
fisJl  to  the  ground ;  but  as  her  eyes  were  about  closing, 
in  a  last  agonizing  look,  she  saw,  or  thought  she  saw,  in 
front  of  her,  that  terrible  man,  who  at  Cbftteau  de  Taver- 
ney  had  so  mysteriously  raised  for  her  the  veil  of  the 
future ;  the  man  whom  she  had  seen  only  once  since  that 
time,  —  on  her  return  from  Versailles,  on  that  dreadful 
Sixth  of  October ;  that  man,  who  only  appeared  when  he 
predicted  some  great  catastrophe,  or  at  the  hour  when 
those  great  catastrophes  were  being  fulfilled. 

When  she  was  sure  her  eyes  did  not  deceive  her,  she 
closed  them  and  uttered  a  cry.  She  could  be  strong  iq 
fighting  against  realities,  but  she  fell  powerless  and  inert 
before  this  sinister  vision. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  earth  fled  firom  beneath  her  feet, 
that  the  crowd,  the  trees,  the  burning  sky,  the  motionless 
palace,  —  all  were  in  a  whirlpool  about  her.  Yigorous 
arms  seised  her,  and  she  felt  herself  borne  along  amidst 
clamors  and  shouts.  At  that  instant  she  thought  she 
heard  the  voice  of  the  bodyguards,  trying  to  call  upon 
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themselTes  the  anger  of  the  populace^  and  thus  turn 
it  from  the  intended  victim.  She  reopened  her  ejes 
an  instant,  and  saw  those  unfortunate  men  torn  from 
their  seats  on  the  ooach.  Pale  and  handsome  as  ever, 
Chamy  was  fighting  against  ten  men^  —  the  martyr- 
light  in  his  eyes,  a  disdainful  smile  on  his  lips.  From 
Chamy  her  glance  turned  upon  a  man  who  seemed  to  rise 
up  in  the  midst  of  this  cyclone,  and  with  increased  terror 
she  now  distinctly  recognized  the  mysterious  personage 
whom  she  had  seen  at  Tavemey  and  Sevres  Bridge. 

^Touf  you!"  she  cried,  trying  to  repulse  him  with 
her  rigid  hands. 

''Tes,  11"  he  whispered  in  her  ear.  ''I  have  need 
of  thee^  to  push  the  monarchy  into  its  last  abyss,  and 
therefore  I  save  thee." 

This  time  it  was  more  than  she  could  bean  She 
uttered  a  shriek  and  fell  in  a  dead  swoon. 

Meantime  the  rabble  were  trying  to  out  Chamyi  Mai- 
den, and  Yaloiy  into  pieces,  while  they  carried  Drouet 
and  Billot  in  triumph  on  their  shoulders. 
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When  the  Queen  came  to  bereelf  she  saw  that  abe  wan 
in  her  old  bedroam  in  the  Taileries.  Her'two  &TCirite 
waiting-women  were  at  her  nde,  —  Madame  de  Miseij 
and  Madame  Campan. 

Her  first  inquiry  wea  for  the  Dauphin.  He  was  in  his 
obamber,  Ijing  in  his  nwn  bed,  cared  for  by  Madame 
de  Tourael,  his  govenieaa,  and  by  Madame  Brunier,  bis 
chambermaid. 

Tfaia  assurance  was  not  enough  for  the  Queen.  She 
arose  at  once,  and  ran  into  her  son's  apartment,  though 
she  was  all  in  disorder. 

The  child  had  been  wofnlly  frightened,  and  had  cried 
pitifully;  but  they  had  calmed  his  agony,  and  be  was 
now  aaleep^  although  slight  ahuddera  disturbed  his  rest. 

For  a  long  time  she  leaned  on  a  post  of  hia  bed,  and 
looked  at  him  Giedly  through  her  tears. 

The  terrible  words  uttered  by  that  fearful  man  seemed 
incessantly  to  reverberate  in  her  ear :  "  I  have  need  of 
thee,  to  push  the  monarchy  into  its  last  abyss,  and  there- 
fore I  save  thee  I "  Wan  this  tniel  Was  it  she  who 
« lis  urging  the  monarchy  on  to  its  destruction  t  It  most 
Im  so^  nnca  her  enemies,  who  kept  vigilant  watch  over 
the  monarchy,  had  confided  to  her  this  destructive  task, 
becanse  she  could  accomplish  it  better  than  themselves. 

This  abyss,  towards  which  she  was  pnshing  the  mon> 
BTOby,  would  it  close  up  again,  after  devouring  the  Ein^ 
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herself  and  the  throne  f  Must  her  two  children  be 
thrown  into  the  gulf  1  In  the  religions  of  antiquity  did 
childlike  innocence  disarm  the  vengeance  of  the  gods) 
It  is  true  that  Jehovah  refused  Abraham's  sacrifice  of  his 
son  Isaac;  but  he  afterward  accepted  the  sacrifice  of 
Jephthah's  daughter. 

These  were  gloomy  meditations  for  a  queen,  —  more 
gloomy  for  a  mother. 

At  last  she  shook  her  head  sadly,  and  returned,  with 
slow  steps,  to  her  own  room.  There  she  noted  the  dis- 
order in  which  she  found  herself  Her  clothing  was 
tumbled,  and  it  was  torn  in  many  places.  Her  shoes 
had  been  pierced  by  the  sharp  stones  of  the  rugged  pave- 
ment over  which  she  had  been  dragged.  She  was  covered 
with  dust     She  asked  for  some  other  shoes  and  a  bath. 

Bamave  had  twice  called  to  inquire  after  her  welfare. 
Madame  Campan  looked  at  the  Queen  with  surprise,  as 
she  announced  this  visit. 

''Ton  will  thank  him  affectionately,  Madame,"  said 
Marie  Antoinette.  Madame  Campan  was  more  and  more 
amazed. 

**  We  are  under  great  obligations  to  that  young  man, 
Madame,"  added  the  Queen,  condescending,  though  this 
was  not  her  custom,  to  give  her  reasons, 

"But  I  have  thought,  Madame,"  the  attendant  ven- 
tured to  say,  **  that  Monsieur  Bamave  was  a  demagogue, 
a  man  of  the  people,  to  whom  any  means  seem  good,  if 
they  only  help  him  to  gain  his  point.** 

**  Any  means  offered  by  his  talent  1  Yes,  Madame, 
that  is  true.  But  now  remember  well  what  I  tell  you. 
A  sentiment  of  pride,  which  I  cannot  blame,  has  made 
him  approve  everything  which  smooths  the  way  to 
honor  and  glory  for  the  class  wherein  he  was  bom. 
There  is  no  pardon  for  the  nobility  who  cast  themselves 
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into  tbe  BeTolution ;  bnt  if  power  retnniB  to  ve,  tb« 
pardon  of  Banukve  is  accorded  beforehand. — Qo,  now, 
and  try  to  find  out  something  sboat  Mooneur  de  HaUen 
and  Monsieur  de  Valory." 

The  Queen's  heart  added  Chamy's  name  to  then  two, 
but  her  lipB  refused  to  pronounce  it. 

Some  one  came  to  eay  that  the  Queen's  bath  was 
ready.  During  the  brief  interval  which  had  elapsed 
since  her  -visit  to  tbe  Dauphin,  sentinels  had  been  sta- 
tioned everywhere,  even  at  the  door  of  her  toilet  cloaet 
and  bathroom.  With  difficulty  she  persuaded  them  to 
let  the  door  be  fastened  while  she  bathed. 

Here  is  what  Prudhomme  says  about  il^  in  bis  reoocd 
of  £evolutionH  in  Paris  : 

Some  good  Patnots,  in  whom  the  sentiment  <rf  eompa«ion 
is  not  eo  dead  as  that  of  royalty,  have  been  anzioaa  abowt 
the  mental  and  physical  conditioo  of  Louis  Sixteenth  attd 
his  ramily,  after  a  journey  en  disastrous  ss  thst  bom  Ssinte 
Menebould. 

They  may  be  reassured.  The  above-mentioned  gentknun, 
on  his  return  to  "b'm  apartments  Satiuday  evening,  did  not  find 
himself  mote  uncomfortable  ttian  after  a  fotiguing  chase,  — 
and  perhaps  less  so.  He  ate  bis  chicken  as  osuaL  The  next 
day,  after  dinner,  be  played  with  his  son. 

An  to  the  mother,  she  took  a  bath  when  she  arrived.  Her 
Stat  orders  were  for  some  boots,  taking  care  to  sbonr  bow 
those  which  she  had  worn  during  the  journey  wtie  frayed 
into  holes.  Towaids  the  officers  stationed  as  her  paitienlai 
guardians,  she  conducted  henelf  somewhat  teatfly,  aud  thoo^t 
it  ridiculous  and  iudecent  that  they  should  leave  open  the 
doors  of  ber  bathroom  and  bedroom. 

See  bow  thia  Monster  of  Infamy  ate  a  pallet  as  noii 
as  he  reached  home,  and  pUyed  with  his  little  aon  tha 
very  next  day  1    Behold  this  Sybarite^  who  afaaolntelj 
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took  a  bath  after  five  days'  journey  in  a  carriage,  and 
three  nights  in  public  houses.  Behold  this  Prodigal, 
who  asked  for  a  change  of  shoes,  because  hers  were  worn 
into  holes  by  her  journey.  Look  upon  this  Messalina, 
who,  thinking  it  indecent  and  ridiculous  that  she  should 
be  compelled  to  leave  open  the  doors  of  her  bathroom 
and  bedroom,  asked  her  guards  for  permission  to  close 
those  doors. 

Ah  Monsieur  Journalist,  you  appear  very  much  like  a 
man  who  eats  chicken  only  on  the  four  feastdays  of  the 
year,  who  has  no  children,  who  never  takes  a  bath,  and 
goes  to  his  seat  in  the  National  Assembly  with  his  shoes 
foil  of  holes. 

Eisking  all  the  scandal  such  a  deed  might  occasion, 
the  Queen  took  her  bath,  and  obtained  permission  to 
shut  her  door ;  but  the  sentinel  did  not  miss  the  oppor- 
tunity of  taunting  Madame  Campan  as  an  Aristocrat, 
when  she  returned  with  such  information  as  she  had 
been  able  to  gather,  and  entered  the  bathroom. 

This  news  was  not  so  painful  as  had  been  feared. 

After  they  passed  the  barrier,  on  their  way  through 
the  Champs  ^ys^,  Chamy  and  his  two  companions 
formed  a  plan.  This  plan  was  to  draw  upon  themselves 
a  portion  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  royal  family  were 
exposed.  To  do  this  it  was  agreed  that  as  soon  as  the 
coach  came  to  a  full  stop,  one  officer  should  spring  off 
towards  the  left  and  another  towards  the  right,  while 
he  who  sat  in  the  middle  should  scramble  towards  the 
front.  In  this  way  the  troop  of  assassins  would  divide, 
being  forced  to  go  in  opposite  directions,  —  following 
three  different  scents,  after  as  many  different  quarries ; 
and  perhaps  the  way  might  thus  be  left  dear  for  the 
King  and  Queen  to  enter  the  palace. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  coach  halted  at  the 
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first  pond,  near  the  Grand  Terrace  of  the  palace.  The 
would-be  murderers  were  in  such  haste  that  they  rushed 
in  front  of  the  horses^  and  two  were  badly  hurt  For 
an  instant  the  two  grenadiers,  still  on  the  box,  were  able 
to  protect  the  three  officers;  but  the  grenadiers  were 
soon  pulled  to  the  ground,  and  this  left  the  three  officers 
defenceless. 

This  was  their  chosen  opportunity.  All  three  sprang 
rapidly  away,  but  not  so  rapidly,  nevertheless,  as  not 
to  be  able  to  capsize  five  or  six  men  who  were  mounted 
on  the  wheels  and  steps,  for  the  very  purpose  of  tearing 
the  brave  officers  down.  Thus,  as  had  been  antici- 
pated, the  wrath  of  the  people  was  scattered  in  three 
directions. 

Hardly  had  Maiden  touched  the  ground,  when  he  found 
himself  under  the  axes  of  two  sappers.  Both  axes  were 
lifted,  and  only  waiting  for  a  chance  to  strike  him,  with* 
out  injuring  anybody  else.  By  a  violent  and  rapid 
movement  he  was  able  to  push  away  some  men  who 
were  holding  him  by  the  collar,  so  that  for  a  second  he 
stood  alone. 

Then  he  crossed  his  arms  and  said,  ^'Strike!''  One 
of  the  two  axes  remained  uplifted.  The  victim's  courage 
paralyzed  the  assassin.  The  other  axe  fell,  thirsting  for 
Maiden's  blood;  but  as  it  fell  it  encountered  a  musket- 
barrel,  which  turned  it  aside,  so  that  only  the  edge  graied 
Maiden's  throat,  giving  him  but  a  slight  wound. 

Then  he  lowered  his  head  and  ran  towards  the  by>> 
standers,  who  drew  back  to  let  him  pass ;  and  a  few  steps 
farther  on  he  was  received  by  a  group  of  officers  who^  in 
order  to  save  him,  shoved  him  the  other  side  of  the  row 
of  National  Guards,  who  were  forming,  for  the  royal  pri»> 
oners,  a  covered  pathway  from  the  coach  to  the  palace. 
At  that  moment  General  Lafayette  perceived  Maiden. 
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Urging  his  hone  towards  him,  the  General  seized  him  by 
the  collar,  and  pulled  him  against  his  stirrups^  so  as  to 
shield  Maiden,  in  some  degree,  by  the  General's  popu- 
larity; but  Maiden,  recognizing  him,  cried  out:  ''Let 
me  alone.  Monsieur !  Attend  to  the  royal  family,  and 
leave  me  to  these  cutthroats.^'  In  fact  Lafayette  did 
release  him ;  for  seeing  a  man  who  was  tiying  to  carry 
off  the  Queen,  he  rushed  to  that  man's  side. 

Maiden  was  knocked  down  by  some,  and  helped  up  by 
others.  Some  attacked  him,  while  others  defended  him. 
Covered  with  bruises  and  bleeding  wounds,  he  at  last 
leached  the  gateway  of  the  palace.  There  an  officer, 
seeing  that  he  was  almost  overcome,  seized  him  by  the 
ooUar,  jerked  him  along,  and  exclaimed :  ''  It 's  too  bad 
to  have  such  a  wretch  die  in  this  easy  way.  Some 
special  punishment  should  be  invented  for  scoundrels  of 
this  sort.     Leave  him  to  me.     1 11  see  to  him  I " 

So  he  continued  to  insult  Monsieur  de  Maiden,  saying, 
**  Come  along,  you  jack  !  Come  here  !  You  'U  settle 
this  affair  with  me/"  till  at  last  he  drew  him  into  a 
dariL  comer,  when  he  said:  ''Save  yourself,  Monsieur, 
and  forgive  the  ruse  which  enabled  me  to  get  you  out 
of  the  hands  of  those  wretches."  Then  Maiden  ran  up 
the  steps  of  the  palace,  and  disappeared. 

Somewhat  similar  were  Yalory's  experiences.  He  re- 
ceived severe  wounds  in  the  head ;  but  at  the  moment 
when  a  score  of  bayonets,  a  score  of  sabres,  and  a  score 
of  daggers  were  raised  to  put  an  end  to  his  defenceless 
existence.  Potion  threw  himself  forward,  and  repulsed 
the  assassins  with  all  the  vigor  he  possessed. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  National  Assembly,*'  he  cried, 
''I  declare  you  unworthy  the  name  of  Frenchmen,  if 
you  do  not  instantly  get  out  of  the  way,  and  let  this 
man  alone.     I  am  Petion  ! " 
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Under  a  somewhat  rude  exterior  Potion  concealed 
great  honesty  and  a  loyal  and  courageous  heart.  Thus 
speaking,  he  seemed  so  noble  in  the  eyes  of  these  as- 
sassins that  they  went  away,  and  left  Yalory  in  his 
hands. 

Then  Petion  helped  him,  supported  him,  —  for,  ex- 
hausted with  the  blows  he  had  received,  Yalory  was 
hardly  able  to  stand  upright,  —  conducted  him  as  far 
as  the  line  of  National  Guards,  and  confided  him  to  the 
hands  of  Potion's  aide,  Mathieu  Dumas,  who  promised 
to  answer  for  Yalory  with  his  head,  and  protected  him 
till  they  were  safe  in  the  palace. 

Just  then  Potion  heard  Bamave's  voice,  calling  for 
help,  as  he  found  himself  unable  to  defend  Chamy 
single-handed. 

The  Count  was  seized  by  a  score  of  arms,  and  dragged 
along  in  the  dirt ;  but  he  recovered  his  feet,  wrenched  a 
bayonet  from  a  gun,  and  ploughed  his  way  through  the 
crowd  about  him ;  yet  he  would  have  been  soon  over- 
come in  this  unequal  struggle,  if  first  Bamave  and  then 
Potion  had  not  come  to  his  relief. 

The  Queen  listened  to  this  report  while  in  her  bath. 
Campan,  who  brought  a  portion  of  these  facts,  could  give 
positive  information  only  about  Maiden  and  Yalory,  who 
had  been  seen  in  the  palace,  battered  and  blood-stained, 
but,  on  the  whole,  without  serious  wounds. 

As  to  Chamy,  nothing  certain  was  known  about  him, 
except  that  he  had  been  saved  by  Bamave  and  Potion, 
for  he  had  not  been  seen  to  enter  the  palace. 

When  Madame  Campan  reported  this  last  &ct,  such 
a  mortal  pallor  overspread  the  Queen's  face  that  her 
attendant,  believing  that  this  change  was  owing  to 
fear  lest  some  great  misfortune  had  happened  to  the 
Count,  exclaimed:   "Her  Majesty  need  not  despair  of 
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Chamy's  safety  because  he  has  not  been  seen  in  the 
palace.  The  Queen  is  aware  that  Madame  de  Chamy 
liTes  in  Paris,  and  perhaps  the  Count  has  found  a  place 
of  security  with  his  wife." 

This  was  the  very  idea  which  had  occurred  to  Marie 
Antoinette,  and  made  her  turn  so  frightfully  pale.  She 
came  out  of  her  bath,  ciying :  **  Dress  me,  Campan,  dress 
me  quick.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  know 
what  has  become  of  the  Count." 

''Which  Count  1"  asked  Madame  de  Misery,  who  just 
then  entered  the  room. 

"  Chamy  I "  said  the  Queen. 

"He  is  in  her  Majesty's  antechamber,  and  solicits 
the  honor  of  a  brief  interview." 

"  Ah  ! "  murmured  the  Queen.  ''  Then  he  has  kept 
his  word ! " 

The  two  ladies  looked  at  their  mistress,  not  knowing 
what  the  Queen  meant  to  say.  Trembling,  and  incar 
pable  of  pronouncing  a  word,  she  made  a  sign  for  them 
to  hurry. 

Never  was  toilet  more  rapid.  Marie  Antoinette  con- 
tented herself  with  having  her  hair  simply  twisted  into 
a  knot,  after  her  head  had  been  washed  in  perfumed 
water,  to  cleanse  it  from  the  dust.  She  slipped  a  loose 
muslin  robe  over  her  chemise,  returned  to  her  reception- 
room,  and,  white  as  the  gown  she  worey  ordered  Chamy's 
admission* 
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A  FEW  Bocondfl  thereafter  the  chambeiiain  umounced 
MoQitieur  de  Cbamy,  who  stood  framed  in  the  doorway, 
and  lightened  by  the  golden  reflection  of  a  raj  of  the 
setting  sun. 

Like  the  Queen,  he  had  employed  the  time  since  his 
return  to  the  palace  in  efiacing  the  traces  of  his  long 
Journey,  and  of  the  terrible  combat  he  had  encountered 
on  his  arrivaL 

Ho  had  put  on  his  old  uniform,  —  that  is,  his  costume 
as  captain  of  a  frigate,  with  red  lapels  and  lace  ruffles. 

Tins  was  the  very  style  of  costume  he  had  worn  on  & 
certain  day  when  he  met  the  Queen  and  Andr^  de 
Tavtirnuy  on  the  Phice  du  Palais-Royal,  whence  he  after- 
wanU  cunducted  them  to  a  cab,  and  attended  them  home 
to  Vtir»aillt)s. 

Never  had  he  appeared  so  elegant,  so  calm,  so  hand- 
some ;  and  the  Queen  could  hardly  believe,  as  she  looked 
upon  him,  that  this  was  the  same  man  who  had  been 
in  imminent  peril  of  being  torn  into  pieces  by  the  rabble, 
an  hour  before. 

^*  Oh  Monsieur,*'  she  cried,  **  they  must  have  told  jon 
how  anxious  I  was  on  your  account,  and  that  I  sent  out 
fi>r  intolUp>nce  of  you." 

**Yo«,  Madame,**  said  Chamy,  bowing;  ''and,  believe 
m«,  I  did  not  go  to  my  own  apartments  till  after  I  was 
assunnl,  through  jour  ladies,  that  joa  wens  safe  and 
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''They  say  yon  owe  your  life  to  Potion  and  Bamave. 
Ib  this  tme  1  and  am  I  therefore  under  a  new  obligation 
to  Bamave )  ** 

^  It  is  true,  Madame  ;  and  I  owe  double  thanks  to 
Monsieur  Bamave,  for  being  in  no  haste  to  leave  me. 
Even  after  I  was  safe  in  my  chamber,  he  was  so  kind  as 
to  tell  me,  in  the  course  of  our  conversation,  that  you 
spoke  of  my  welfare  during  our  homeward  journey/' 

"  Of  your  welfare,  Count  1  and  in  what  way  1 " 

**  In  telling  the  King  of  the  anxiety  you  felt  sure  your 
old  friend  Andr^e  must  feel  on  account  of  my  absence. 
—  I  am  far  from  agreeing  with  you,  Madame,  as  to 
the  liveliness  of  her  anxiety.  However  —  "  Here  he 
paused,  for  the  Queen,  already  so  pa]e,  grew  liyid. 

''  However  —  %"  repeated  the  Queen. 

**  However,  without  accepting,  in  all  its  generosity,  the 
leave  of  absence  which  your  Majesty  proposed  offering 
mey  yet  now  that  I  am  assured  of  the  safety  of  the  King, 
of  yourself,  and  of  your  august  children,  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  me  if  I  could  in  person  report  my  condition 
to  the  Countess.'' 

The  Queen  pressed  her  left  hand  over  her  heart,  as  if 
she  wished  to  assure  herself  that  she  was  not  deathstruck 
by  the  blow  thus  received,  and  in  a  voice  choking  and 
parched  she  said :  '*  That  is  indeed  but  fair.  Monsieur ; 
only  I  ask  myself  why  you  have  waited  so  long  before 
dischaiging  this  duty." 

**  The  Queen  forgets  that  I  pledged  my  word  not  to  see 
the  Countess  again  without  the  royal  permission." 

^  And  you  come  here  to  ask  for  that  permission  1 

''Tes,  Madame  1  and  I  beg  your  Majesty  to  grant  it. 

^  With  which  permission,  in  your  present  ardor  to  once 
more  see  Madame  de  Chamy,  you  might  possibly  dispense  1 
Ib  it  not  sol" 
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<<  I  consider  the  Qaeen  tmjust  at  my  ezpensei*'  replied 
Chamy.  **  When  I  left  Paris  I  supposed  I  was  leaving 
it  for  a  long  time,  if  not  forever.  It  was  not  my  faulty 
as  yonr  Msgesty  will  remember,  that  I  did  not  lay  down 
my  life  at  Varennes,  like  my  brother,  or  have  my  body 
torn  asunder  along  the  road,  or  in  the  Tuileries  Gardens, 
like  Monsieur  de  Dampierre.  During  the  journey  I  did 
all  that  lay  in  my  power  to  make  our  scheme  a  suocess. 
If  it  had  been  my  good  fortune  to  conduct  your  Migesty 
beyond  the  frontier,  or  to  have  the  honor  of  dying,  I 
should  have  died  or  become  an  exile,  and  never  have  seen 
the  Countess  again ;  but,  I  repeat  to  your  Majesty,  on  my 
return  to  Paris,  if  I  am  not  permitted  to  give  any  inform 
mation.about  myself  to  the  lady  who  bears  my  name,  — 
and  you  know  how  she  chances  to  bear  it,  Madame  I  —  it 
will  be  indeed  a  mark  of  indifference ;  especially,  as  my 
brother  Isidore  is  no  longer  here  to  take  my  place.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  this  was  your  Majesty's  idea  two  days 
ago.*' 

The  Queen  allowed  her  arm  to  glide  slowly  along  the 
back  of  her  lounge,  and  then  followed  this  movement 
with  an  inclination  of  her  shapely  form,  which  brought 
her  a  little  nearer  to  Chamy,  while  she  pathetically  said : 
**  You  must  love  that  woman  very  much,  Monsieur,  to  so 
coolly  cause  me  a  similar  heartache." 

*'  Madame,  it  is  hardly  six  years  ago  since  you  yourself 
at  a  time  when  I  fancied  there  existed  for  me  only  one 
woman  on  earth,  —  and  she  the  one  woman  God  had 
placed  so  high  above  me  that  I  could  not  attain  her 
level,  —  it  IS  but  six  years  since  you  imposed  me  upon 
Mademoiselle  Andr^e  de  Tavemey  as  her  husband,  and 
gave  her  to  me  as  a  wife.  During  these  six  years  my  hand 
has  hut  twice  touched  hers.  Except  when  absolutely 
neoessaiy,  I  have  not  addressed  ten  words  to  her,  and 
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our  eyes  have  not  met  ten  times.  On  my  part,  my 
life  haa  been  both  occupied  and  filled,  —  filled  with 
another  passion^  occupied  with  a  thoasand  cares,  a 
thousand  tasks,  a  thousand  contests,  which  make  up  a 
man's  career.  I  have  lived  at  Court.  I  have  travelled 
great  distances.  With  the  clew  confided  to  me  by  the 
King,  I  have  been  engaged  in  this  gigantic  intrigue,  — 
tangled  to  me,  -» which  fatality  has  now  unravelled. 
I  have  counted  neither  the  days,  the  mouths,  nor  the 
years.  Time  has  passed  all  the  more  rapidly,  because 
I  have  been  so  occupied  with  these  passions^  these 
cares,  these  intrigues,  of  which  I  speak.  Not  so  has 
it  been  with  Madame  de  Chamy.  Since  she  had  the 
misfortune  of  leaving  you,  —  undoubtedly  because  she 
had  displeased  you,  —  she  has  lived  alone,  in  her  pavilion 
in  Rue  Coq  Heron.  This  solitude,  this  isolation,  this 
abandonment,  she  has  endured  without  complaint,  for  her 
heart,  being  exempt  from  love's  passion,  has  not  felt  the 
need  of  the  same  affection  that  other  women  feel ;  but  she 
might  not  perhaps  accept  without  complaint  my  neglect  of 
the  simplest  attentions,  the  commonest  courtesies." 

"  My  God,  Monsieur,  you  are  certainly  much  concerned 
with  what  the  Countess  does  or  does  not  think  of  you,  — 
whether  she  sees  you  or  not!  Before  taking  all  this 
trouble,  it  might  be  well  to  ascertain  if  she  thought  of 
you  when  you  went  away,  or  thinks  of  you  now,  on  your 
retam." 

^  Whether  or  not  she  thinks  of  me  on  my  return,  I  do 
not  know ;  but  I  am  sure  my  Countess  did  think  of  me 
when  I  went  away." 

**  Then  you  saw  her  before  you  went  away  1" 

^  Already  I  have  had  the  honor  of  telling  your  Majesty 
that  I  have  given  the  Queen  my  word  not  to  see  my 
wifel"' 
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"  Then  she  wrote  you  %  " 

Ghamy  was  silent ;  but  Marie  Antoinette  exclaimed : 
**  Come,  Monsieur,  she  did  write  you  1  Why  not  acknowl- 
edge it  1 " 

**  She  entrusted  my  brother  Isidore  with  a  letter  for 
me." 

''And you  have  read  that  letter?  What  did  she  say 
to  you  f  What  could  she  write  1  Tet  she  swore  to  me  — 
Speak  1  Answer  at  once !  In  that  letter  she  said  to 
you  —  ?    Speak  out !     Can't  you  see  I  'm  boiling  over  1  '* 

"  I  cannot  repeat  to  your  Majesty  what  the  Countess 
said  in  her  letter.    I  have  n't  read  it  1 " 

**  Tou  tore  it  up  1 "  said  the  joyous  Queen.  ^  Ton 
threw  it  into  the  fire  without  reading  it )  Chamy, 
Ghamy,  if  you  did  that,  you  are  the  most  ftdthful  of 
men;  and  I  am  wrong  to  complain,  for  I  have  lost 
nothing." 

She  extended  both  arms  to  draw  him  to  herself;  but 
Ghamy  remained  where  he  was,  and  said :  "  I  did  not 
tear  it  or  bum  it  I" 

"  Then  why  did  n*t  you  read  it  %  "  asked  the  Queen, 
sinking  into  her  chair. 

**  The  letter  was  not  to  be  given  me  by  my  brother, 
unless  I  was  mortally  wounded.  Alas !  It  was  not  I 
who  was  marked  for  death,  but  he.  When  he  was 
dead,  some  one  brought  me  his  papers.  Among  them 
was  this  letter  from  the  Countess,  with  this  memo- 
randum attached  to  it  — Here,  Madame  —  1" 

As  he  spoke  Ghamy  handed  the  Queen  the  note 
written  by  Isidore's  hand,  and  which  he  had  affixed  to 
the  Countess's  letter.  Marie  Antoinette  received  it  with 
trembling  fingers,  and  struck  her  belL 

During  the  interview  we  are  recording,  night  had  oome 
on ;  so  she  exclaimed :  "  Lights,  instantly  1 " 
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The  ohamberlain  went  out,  and  a  moment  of  stillneBs 
ensaed,  during  which  no  other  sound  was  to  be  heard 
save  the  Queen's  irregular  breathing  and  the  tumultuous 
pulsation  of  her  heart 

The  chamberlain  returned  with  two  girandoles,  which 
he  placed  on  the  manteL  The  Queen  barely  allowed  him 
time  to  retire ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  withdrawn,  and 
dosed  the  door,  she  approached  the  mantel  with  the  note 
in  her  hand. 

Twice  she  looked  at  the  paper  without  seeing  anything. 
"  Oh,"  she  muttered,  "  it  is  n't  paper !     It 's  flame  I " 

Passing  her  hand  over  her  eyes,  as  if  to  restore  the 
fiusulty  of  sight,  which  she  seemed  to  have  lost,  she 
tapped  her  foot  impatiently  and  exclaimed :  **  My  Grod ! 
My  God!- 

At  last,  by  sheer  force  of  will,  her  hand  ceased  trem- 
bling, and  she  regained  her  clearness  of  sight.  In 
hoarse  tones,  wholly  unlike  her  usual  voice,  she  began 
the  note: 

This  letter  is  not  addreeaed  to  me,  but  to  my  brother, 
Oonnt  Olivier.    It  is  written  by  his  wife,  the  Countess. 

The  Queen  here  paused  a  few  seconds,  and  then 
resumed: 

If  anything  happens  to  me,  whoever  finds  this  paper  is 
requested  to  send  it  to  my  brother  Olivier,  or  else  return  it  to 
the  GountesB. 


in  the  reader  paused  and  shook  her  head,   and 
then  went  on  reading: 

I  received  it  from  her  with  the  following  instructions. 


^ 
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"Ab,  let  ns  see  the  inetructione,"  muttared  the  Qaeen, 
u  again  she  rubbed  her  hand  over  her  ejes. 

If  in  Hk  enterprise  in  which  yre  are  engaged  the  Gonnt  ii 
aacccagful,  and  no  mishap  be&lla  him,  this  letter  ia  to  be 
returned  to  the  Counteea. 

The  Queen's  voice  became  more  and  more  tremnloiil 
aa  she  read;  but  ahe  penevered. 

If  he  IB  grieTonslj  wounded,  but  not  unto  death,  he  ia  to 
grant  hia  wife  the  favor  of  letting  her  come  to  him. 

"  Oh,  all  ia  too  plain  ! "  atammered  the  Queen ;  and 
then  she  oontinued,  in  an  unintelligible  voice : 

Finally,  if  he  ia  wounded  onto  death,  thia  letter  ia  to  ba 
given  him ;  and  if  he  cannot  read  it  himaeU|  it  ia  to  be  md 
to  him,  in  older  that  he  maj  know,  before  he  diea,  the  aectet 
it  contains. 

"  Well,  do  you  atill  deny  it  t "  aaked  Maris  Antoinette 

oorenng  the  Count  with  her  flaming  gaae. 
"Deny  what  1" 
"Deny  whatt    Ob,  my  God  I  — deny  that  ahe  Iovm 

you!" 

"What,  It    The  Countess  lovee  met    What  are  yon 

aaying,  Madame  1"  cried  Chamy,  in  hia  turn. 
"  Miserable  woman  that  I  am,  I  speak  the  truth." 
"  The  Coantess  loves  me  1     Impoaaible !  " 
"And  whyl     Do  I  not  love  you  myself t" 
"  But  in  ail  yean,  if  the  Couutess  loved  me,  ahe  would 

have  told  me  so,  or  let  me  find  it  out  I " 
The  moment  was  at  hand  when  poor  Marie  Antoinette, 

Buffering  BO  much,  felt  that  ebe  must  sink  under  this 

Buffering,  which  waa  like  a  dagger  buried  in  her  heart. 
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^No!"  she  criedy  ''no I  She  would  let  yon  see  nothings 
she  would  say  nothing;  but  if  she  said  nothing,  if  she 
let  you  discover  nothing,  it  was  because  she  knew  she 
could  not  be  really  your  wife." 

''The  Countess  could  not  be  really  my  wife?**  repeated 
OliTier. 

"No!  because,  as  she  knew  very  well,"  continued  the 
Queen,  more  and  more  crazed  with  her  personal  grie^ 
"there  is  between  you  a  secret  which  must  kill  your 
affection.** 

"  A  secret  which  must  kill  our  affection ) " 

"Because  she  knew  very  well  you  would  despise  her 
the  moment  she  uttered  it.'* 

*<  I  —  despise  my  Countess  1  ** 

"  Unless  one  does  not  despise  a  young  girl  who  is  a 
wife  without  marriage,  a  mother  without  a  husband.** 

It  was  now  Chamy's  turn  to  grow  pale  as  death,  and 
lean  on  the  armchair  nearest  him,  as  he  said :  "  Madame, 
Madame,  you  have  either  said  too  much  or  too  little, 
and  I  have  the  right  to  demand  an  explanation." 

"An  explanation,  Monsieur f  An  explanation  firom 
me,  the  Queen  1" 

"  Tes,  Madame,  I  demand  it  I " 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened.  "What  is  wantedl** 
asked  the  indignant  Queen* 

"  Tour  Miyesty  has  heretofore  declared  that  you  were 
always  at  home  to  Doctor  Gilbert** 

"Weill" 

"  The  Doctor  claims  the  honor  of  presenting  his  hum- 
ble respects  to  your  Majesty,**  said  the  attendant. 

"  Doctor  Gilbert  1  **  said  the  Queen.  "  Are  you  pos- 
ifciye  it  is  Doctor  GUbertl** 

"  Yes,  Madame  I " 

"Let  him  enter,  then, — let  him  enter !  '*  said  the  Queen. 
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Turning  to  Charn;  she  added,  mismg  her  rmoe  t 
"Tou  wish  for  soma  explanation  in  regard  to  MaduDi 
de  Chamj.  Waitl  Ask  that  explanation  of  Doctor 
Gilbert,  who  is  better  able  than  anybody  else  to 
gice  it" 

Meanwhile  Gilbert  entered.  He  heard  Marie  Antoi- 
nette's words,  and  remained  upright  and  motionleas  on 
the  threshold. 

As  to  the  Queen,  throwing  his  brother's  note  to  Cbamy, 
she  took  several  steps  towards  her  toilet-room ;  bnt  with 
a  more  rapid  step  Chamj  passed  in  firont  of  hor,  barred 
the  way,  and  grasped  ber  wrist,  as  he  said :  "  Pardon 
me,  Madame,  but  this  explanation  must  be  made  in  year 
presence." 

"  Itloneieur,"  said  she,  with  feverish  eyes,  and  betwera 
her  set  teeth,  "  I  tear  you  forget  that  I  am  the  Queen." 

"You're  an  ungrateful  woman,  who  calumniates  her 
friend.  You  're  a  jealous  woman,  who  slanders  another 
woman,— the  wife  of  a  man  who,  in  the  last  three  days, 
has  risked  his  life  for  you  twenty  times,  —  the  wife  of 
the  Comte  de  Chamy.  It  is  here,  in  the  presence  of  one 
who  has  insulted,  who  has  defamed  her,  that  justice  shall 
be  rendered.     Sit  you  down,  and  listen  1 " 

"  Well,  BO  be  it ! "  said  the  Queen.  —  "  Monaienr  Gil- 
bert," she  oontinued,  with  a  forced  laugh,  "yon  hear 
what  the  Count  wishes." 

"Monsieur  Gilbert,"  said  Chamy,  in  a  dignified  and 
OourteouB  tone,  "you  hear  the  Queen's  commands." 

Gilbert  came  forward,  and  looked  sorrowfully  at  Marie 
Antoinette.     "Oh  Madame,  Madame  !  "  he  murmured. 

Then  ho  added,  turning  to  Chamy ;  "  Monsieur,  what 
I  have  to  say  redounds  to  the  glot;  of  a  woman  and  the 
shame  of  a  man.  A  wretch,  a  peasant,  a  worm  of  the 
«arth,  loved   Mademoiselle   da  Tavemey.     One  day  be 
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chanced  to  find  her  unprotected  and  in  a  swoon.  With- 
out respect  for  her  youth,  her  beauty,  her  innocence,  the 
wretch  took  advantage  of  her  situation,  and  thus  it  was 
that  this  young  girl  became  a  wife  without  a  husband, 
a  mother  without  marriage.  Mademoiselle  de  Tavemey 
is  an  angel !     Madame  de  Chamy  is  a  martyr !  *' 

Chamy  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  brow  as  he  said : 
''I  thank  you,  Monsieur  Gilbert"  Then  he  added,  to 
the  Queen :  **  Madame,  I  was  not  aware  that  Mademoi- 
selle  de  Tavemey  had  been  so  unhappy.  I  was  ignorant 
that  she  was  so  good.  Otherwise,  I  beg  you  to  believe, 
I  should  have  fallen  at  her  feet  six  years  ago ;  and  then 
I  should  not  have  adored  her  as  she  deserves.** 

Bowing  to  the  stupefied  Queen,  Chamy  went  away, 
without  that  unhappy  lady's  daring  to  make  a  motion 
to  detjdn  him;  but  he  heard  the  sad  cry  which  she 
uttered  as  she  saw  the  door  shut  between  them. 

Then  she  realized  that  on  that  door,  as  above  the  gate 
of  hell,  the  hand  of  the  demon  of  jealousy  had  just 
written  that  awfiil  sentence,  which  signifies  that  hope 
is  forever  left  behind: 

LASCIATE  OQNI    8PERANZA. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

DATE  LtLU  :   BINS  III   THE  LHJKB. 

Let  ub  aee  haw  it  had  fared  with  ADdr^,  while  the 
sceiie  juHt  deacribed  was  taking  place  between  Chamy 
and  the  Queen,  wherein  a  long  seriee  of  heart-troubles 
came  to  on  abrupt  tenninatioo. 

For  UB,  already  acquaiuted  with  the  atate  of  her  heart, 
it  is  easy  to  im^ne  how  Andr^  suffered  on  ai»xiimt  of 
Isidore's  departure. 

Conjecturing  that  the  project  in  which  the  brothers 
were  engaged  was  the  royal  flight,  she  trembled  eqnaUj 
at  the  thought  of  its  success  or  failure. 

If  the  project  succeeded,  she  knew  enough  of  Chamy*8 
devotion  to  the  royal  family,  to  be  sure  he  would  not 
forsake  them  in  exile.  If  the  enterprise  failed,  she  knew 
Olivier's  courage  would  make  him  fight  agaiust  all  obate- 
cles  whatsoever,  as  long  as  there  was  any  hope,  and  eren 
when  all  hope  was  lost. 

From  the  moment  when  Isidore  took  his  leave  of  her, 
the  Countess's  eye  was  constantly  open  for  any  glimmer 
of  light,  and  her  ear  to  catch  the  slightest  rumor. 

The  next  day,  iu  common  with  all  other  Parisians,  she 
learned  that  the  King  and  his  family  had  flown  from 
Paris  during  that  Monday  night.  No  accident  had 
rignalized  this  abrupt  departure. 

That  Chamy  was  an  important  ^kctor  in  this  flight  ihe 
had  no  doubt,  and  he  was  going  farther  and  farther  away 
from  her.  She  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  fell  upon  her 
knees  to  pray  for  their  successful  journey. 


1 
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For  two  days  Paria  remained  mute  and  echoleas.  On 
the  morning  of  the  third  day  a  startliug  report  ran 
through  the  city.  The  King  had  been  arrested  at 
Yarennes.  There  were  no  details.  Apart  from  this 
one  thunder-clap^  there  was  no  noise.  Beyond  this  one 
flash  of  lightning,  all  was  night.  The  King  had  been 
arrested  at  Varennes,  and  that  was  all  1 

Andr^e  did  not  even  know  where  Yarennes  was  located. 
This  little  town,  so  fatally  celebrated  ever  since,  —  whose 
Tery  name  became  a  terror  to  royalty,  —  at  that  time 
ahared  the  obscurity  which  enshrouded,  and  still  en- 
shrouds, ten  thousand  French  communities,  which  are 
just  as  unimportant  and  unknown  as  this  one. 

Andr^  opened  her  geographical  dictionary  and  read : 

Yarennes,  in  Aigonne ;  chief  town  in  the  district ;  1607 
inhabitants. 

Then  she  studied  a  map,  and  located  Yarennes,  — - 
placed  in  the  middle  of  a  triangle  between  Stenay, 
Yerdun,  and  Chilons,  on  the  edge  of  Argonne  Forest, 
and  on  the  hanks  of  a  little  river.  It  was  on  this  ob- 
scure spot  that  Fiance  now  concentrated  its  attention. 
There  were  enshrined  the  thoughts,  hopes,  and  fears 
of  a  nation. 

Little  by  little,  in  the  track  of  this  stupendous  news, 
came  secondary  information ;  as  at  sunrise,  after  the  grand 
total  has  been  drawn  from  its  chaos  by  the  flooding  light, 
the  details  come  into  view,  one  by  one.  For  Andr^e, 
these  details  were  of  vast  importance. 

It  was  said  that  the  Marquis  de  Bouill^  had  pursued 
the  arrested  party,  attacked  the  escort,  and  had  been 
driven  back  after  a  fierce  fight,  leaving  the  royal  family 
in  the  hands  of  the  victorious  Patriots.  Ghamy  must 
have  taken  part  in  this  combat;  and  if  so  he  would  have 
voi*.  in.— 9 
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been  the  last  to  retire  from  the  fight,  eveo  if  he  did  not 
perish  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Preseotl;  it  was  said  that  one  of  three  guardsmen  «bo 
Becompaoied  the  King  had  been  killed.  Then  the  name 
came  to  light ;  onl;  it  was  not  known  which  Chamf  was 
killed,  the  Count  or  Viscount,  Isidore  or  Oliver.  It 
was  a  Cham;,  and  nobody  could  say  more.  During  two 
days,  while  that  question  waa  undecided,  Andr^'e  heart 
endured  inexpressible  agonies. 

At  last  the  return  of  the  reyal  party  was  announced 
for  Saturday,  June  26.  The  august  prisonen  had  slept  at 
Meaux.  Calculating  time  and  space,  in  the  ordinary  way 
of  travel,  the  King  would  reach  Paris  before  noon ;  and 
if  he  returned  to  the  Tuileries  by  the  moat  direct  rouU^ 
be  would  re-enter  Paris  through  the  Faubourg  Saint 
Martin. 

By  eleven  o'clock  —  veiled,  and  wearing  a  very  plun 
dress  —  Andr^  was  at  the  barrier.  There  she  waited 
four  hours, — till  three  o'clock. 

At  that  hour  the  first  billows  of  the  TDultitudinous 
human  sea,  driving  everything  before  it,  announced  that 
the  King  would  make  the  cireuit  of  Paris,  and  enter  the 
city  proper  by  the  barrier  at  the  end  of  the  Champs 
^ysi^ea. 

There  was  the  whole  city  to  cross,  and  Andr^e  most 
go  afoot ;  for  nobody  dared  drive  a  carri^e  through 
the  dense  crowd  which  everywhere  filled  the  principal 
streets.  Never  had  the  Boulevards  been  so  obstructed 
since  the  capture  of  the  Bastille,  nearly  two  yeara  before. 

Aiidr^  did  not  hesitate,  but  took  her  way  to  the 
Champa  £lys^es,  where  she  arrived  among  the  firsL 
There  she  waited  three  more  hours,  —  three  mortal 
hours,  —  till  it  was  between  six  and  aevea  o'clock. 

At  lost  the  procession  appeared,  if  procession  it  can  bo 
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called.  We  have  already  learned  the  order  and  circum- 
stances of  the  march. 

Andr^e  saw  the  coach  pass  hy ;  and  she  uttered  a  cry 
of  great  joy,  for  she  recognized  Chamy  on  the  outside 
seat. 

Another  cry  responded,  which  sounded  like  the  echo 
of  her  own ;  only  it  was  a  cry  of  despair.  Andi*^  turned 
towards  the  side  whence  came  this  cry.  A  young  girl 
was  supported  by  the  arms  of  three  or  four  kind-hearted 
persons,  who  were  trying  to  give  her  relief.  She  appeared 
a  prey  to  the  most  violent  despair. 

Perhaps  Andr^  would  have  given  more  efficient  atten* 
tion  to  this  girl,  had  she  not  heard,  on  all  sides,  muttered 
imprecations  against  the  three  men  on  the  outside  seat 
of  the  royal  coach.  On  them  was  launched  the  wrath  of 
the  populace.  These  three  were  the  scapegoats  of  roy- 
alty's great  treason,  and  would  undoubtedly  be  torn  into 
pieces  as  soon  as  the  carriage  reached  its  destination. 

One  of  these  three  scapegoats  was  Chamy.  Andr^ 
resolved  to  do  all  she  could  to  enter  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries.  To  do  that  she  must  circumnavigate  the  mul- 
titude, and  return  by  the  waterside,  — that  is,  by  the  Quai 
de  la  Conference,  —  and  get  into  the  garden,  if  such  a 
thing-  were  possible,  by  way  of  the  Quai  des  Tuileries. 
She  went  through  the  Rue  Chaillot,  and  by  a  smaller 
cross-street,  she  reached  the  riverside. 

By  dint  of  many  experiments,  and  at  the  risk  of  being 
crushed  twenty  times  over,  she  reached  the  gateway ;  but 
there  was  such  a  jam  about  the  place  where  the  carriage 
stopped,  that  she  could  not  dream  of  getting  into  the 
front  ranks. 

From  the  terrace  nearest  the  water  Andr^e  thought 
she  could  look  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd.  To  be  sure, 
the  distance  was  too  great  for  her  to  distinguish  the 
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details  or  learn  anything  definite.  Never  mind  !  It  was 
better  to  be  able  to  hear  a  little  and  see  a  little,  than  to 
be  able  to  see  and  hear  nothing  at  alL 

She  accordingly  ascended  the  terrace  on  the  side  to- 
wards the  Seine.  Thence  she  could  indeed  see  the  royal 
coach,  and  the  seats  on  the  top  of  it.  She  could  see 
Ghamy  and  the  two  bodyguards.  Little  did  Chamy  sus- 
pect that,  a  hundred  rods  away,  there  was  a  heart  beating 
violently  for  him.  Doubtless  —  so  she  believed  —  he  had 
at  that  moment  not  a  single  thought  for  Andr^.  He 
was  thinking  only  of  the  Queen,  and  forgot  his  own  safety 
in  watching  over  hers.  Oh,  if  Andr^  had  but  known 
that  Chamy  was  at  that  very  instant  pressing  her  letter 
against  his  heart,  and  mentally  offering  to  her  his  last 
sigh,  for  he  supposed  the  next  moment  he  might  breathe 
his  last  breath ! 

At  last  the  coach  halted,  amidst  hooting,  howling,  and 
shouting.  In  an  instant  there  was  a  tremendous  noisey 
a  great  hubbub,  and  a  mighty  tumult  about  that  coach. 
Bayonets,  pikes,  and  swords  were  raised.  One  seemed 
to  be  looking  upon  a  rye-field  of  iron,  bending  before 
a  storm. 

The  three  men  whom  Andr^e  was  watching  were  pre- 
cipitated from  their  seats,  and  vanished,  as  if  they  had 
tumbled  into  a  gulf.  Then  there  was  such  an  eddy 
amidst  the  multitude,  that  the  rear  ranks  crowded  back- 
ward, and  were  jammed  against  the  stone  abutment  of 
the  terrace. 

Andr^e  was  now  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  agony.  She 
could  see  nothing,  hear  nothing.  With  palpitating  breath 
and  extended  arms  she  threw  a  few  inarticulate  sounds 
into  the  midst  of  this  terrible  concert,  made  up  of  male- 
dictions, blasphemies,  and  death-cries. 

Then  she  could  no  longer  take  note  of  what  was  going 
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on  aboat  her.  The  earth  was  in  a  whirl,  the  sky  turned 
red,  and  a  marmur,  like  that  of  the  sea,  surged  in  her 
ears.  It  was  the  blood  mounting  from  her  heart  to  her 
heady  and  overwhelming  the  brain.  Then  she  fell  down, 
half  swooning,  but  knowing  that  she  must  be  alive,  be- 
cause she  suffered. 

A  refreshing  coolness  brought  Andr^e  to  herself.  One 
woman  was  pressing  to  Andr^e's  forehead  a  handkerchief 
wet  with  water  from  the  river ;  while  another  was  com- 
pelling her  to  inhale  the  pungency  from  a  vial  of  salts. 
She  recognized  the  second  of  these  two  women  as  the  one 
whom  she  had  seen  sinking  at  the  hairier,  as  Andr^  was 
sinking  now ;  but  Andr^  did  not  know  that  they  were 
instinctively  drawn  together  by  unknown  ties,  which 
bound  the  sadness  of  that  young  girl  to  her  own. 

Returning  to  herself,  Andre's  first  question  was : 
*«  Are  they  dead  t " 

Compassion  is  intelligent.  Those  who  were  near  An* 
drde  understood  that  she  was  agitated  by  her  thoughts 
of  those  three  men,  whom  she  had  just  seen  so  cruelly 
endangered. 

**  No,  they  are  saved  1 "  was  the  response. 

''  All  three  t "  she  asked. 

"All  three,  — yes." 

"God  be  praised  I  —Where  are  they  1" 

"  They  say  they  're  in  the  palace." 

''  In  the  palace  1    Thanks  1 " 

Eising,  and  shaking  her  head,  her  gaze  still  somewhat 
wild,  Andree  left  the  garden  by  the  gateway  leading  to 
the  waterside,  in  order  to  re-enter  it  again  by  the  wicket 
leading  into  the  Louvre'  Palace,  adjoining  the  Tuileries. 
She  thought,  with  reason,  that  the  crowd  would  be  less 
compact  on  that  side.  In  fact  the  Rue  Orties  was  nearly 
empty. 
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Crossing  an  angle  of  Place  da  Carrousel  she  entered  the 
Princes  Courtyard,  and  looked  for  the  porter.  This  man 
knew  the  Countess,  having  seen  her  go  in  and  out  of  the 
palace  during  a  day  or  two  after  the  royal  return  from 
Versailles,  in  the  autumn  of  1789.  Then  he  saw  her  go 
out  one  day,  never  to  return  again,  —  the  day  when  she 
was  pursued  hy  Sebastien,  and  took  the  boy  away  in  her 
carriage. 

The  porter  consented  to  go  after  information.  By  the 
interior  corridors  he  could  speedily  reach  the  heart  of 
the  palace.  He  learned  that  the  three  officers  were  all 
right.  Monsieur  de  Chamy,  safe  and  sound,  had  first 
retired  to  his  chamber ;  but  fifteen  minutes  later  he  came 
out  again,  wearing  his  uniform  as  a  marine  officer,  and 
reported  himself  to  the  Queen,  in  whose  apartments  he 
must  be  at  that  moment. 

Andr^  offered  a  reward  to  the  man  who  brought  her 
this  good  news;  and  then,  stunned  and  trembling,  she 
asked  for  a  glass  of  water.  Ah  I  Chamy  was  at  least 
safe  I 

After  again  thanking  the  kind-hearted  porter,  Andrfe 
wended  her  way  to  her  home  in  Hue  Coq  H6ron.  Once 
within  its  protection,  she  fell,  not  into  an  armchair  or 
upon  a  sofa,  but  upon  her  prayer-stooL 

It  was  not  a  verbal  prayer  she  offered.  There  are 
times  when  our  gratitude  towards  God  is  so  great  that 
words  fail  us,  —  when  the  hands,  the  eyes,  the  whole  body, 
the  whole  heart,  and  the  whole  soul  are  raised  to  God. 

She  was  absorbed  in  this  happy  ecstasy  when  she  heard 
the  door  open.  Slowly  she  turned,  not  understanding 
why  any  earthly  noise  should  summon  her  from  so  deep  a 
revery.  There  stood  Andr^e's  femme  de  chambre,  looking 
for  her  mistress,  who  was  almost  lost  in  the  obscurity  of 
the  room. 
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Behind  the  femme  de  chambre  was  a  shadow,  whose 
outlines  were  undecided  in  the  darkness;  but  Andres's 
instinct  at  once  gave  to  that  shadow  distinct  outlines  and 
a  name,  even  before  the  femme  de  chambre  had  time  to 
announce  the  Count,  Andre's  legal  husband. 

Andr^e  tried  to  rise  from  her  knees,  but  her  strength 
&iled.  Her  knees  fell  again  upon  the  cushion.  Half 
facing  around,  she  rested  her  arm  on  the  slope  of  her 
priedieu,  murmuring :  "  The  Count,  the  Count  I  "  Though 
he  stood  there  before  her  eyes  she  could  not  beUeve  him 
present. 

Unable  to  speak  she  nodded  for  him  to  come  in.  The 
chambermaid  stood  aside  to  let  Chamy  pass,  and  then 
shut  the  door.     Chamy  and  his  Countess  were  alone. 

"  They  told  me  you  had  come  in,  Madame.  Am  I  in- 
discreet in  following  you  so  closely  1 " 

**  No  I ''  replied  Andr^e,  in  tremulous  tones,  "  no  ! 
Ton  are  welcome,  Monsieur.  I  was  so  anxious  that  I 
have  been  out  to  learn  what  was  taking  place." 

"  You  have  been  out  1    How  long  1 " 

"  Since  morning,  Monsieur.  First  I  went  to  the  Saint 
Martin  Barrier  and  then  to  the  end  of  the  Champs  l^ysees. 
There  I  saw  —  I  saw  —  "  She  hesitated  I  —  "  I  saw  the 
royal  flEunily.  —  I  saw  you^  and  I  was  reassured,  —  at 
least  momentarily ;  but  everybody  was  alarmed  on  your 
account,  when  the  time  should  come  to  leave  the  royal 
coach.  Then  I  returned  to  the  Tuileries  Gardens.  Ah  I 
then  I  thought  I  should  die." 

**  Yes  I  **  said  Chamy,  "  the  press  was  great.  You  were 
crowded,  almost  stifled  !  —  I  can  understand  — ! " 

"  No,  no  I "  said  Andree,  shaking  her  head.  "  Oh  no, 
it  was  n't  that  I  At  last  I  made  inquiries^  I  heard  of  your 
safety.  Then  I  came  home,  and  —  as  you  see,  I  am  on  my 
knees.     I  have  been  praying,  —  I  —  thanking  God ! " 
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"  As  you  &re  oa  your  knees,  Madame,  as  yon  are  in 
GommnnioD  with  God,  do  not  rise  without  remembering 
in  your  petitions  my  poor  brother  1 " 

"Monsieur  Isidore  I  Then  it  was  indeed  be  I  TJn- 
fortunate  boy  I "  and  as  Bhe  spoke,  she  let  her  head  &U 
upon  her  hands. 

Chamy  took  a  fow  paces  forward,  and  looked,  with  a 
profound  expreauon  of  tender  melancholy,  upon  this  pure 
woman,  as  she  prayed.  There  were  also  in  his  gaie  ele- 
ments of  sympathy,  pity,  and  gentleness,  and  something 
like  repreased  desire.  Had  not  the  Queen  told  him  — 
or  rather  had  she  not  allowed  the  strange  revelation  to 
escape  her  —  that  Andr6e  loved  him  t 

Her  prayer  finished,  the  Countess  turned  towards  him, 
and  said: 

"  And  so  Isidore  is  dead  1 " 

"  Dead,  Madame,  —  dead,  like  poor  George  ;  and  he  died 
for  the  same  cause,  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  similar  duties.* 

"And  amidst  the  great  sorrow  which  you  must  bava 
felt  over  your  brother's  death,  you  have  found  time  to 
think  of  me.  Monsieur!"  said  Andr^,  in  such  feeble  tones 
that  her  words  could  hardly  be  understood. 

Fortunately  Ghsiny  listened  with  both  heart  and  ears. 
"Madame,"  he  said,  "did  you  not  charge  my  brother 
with  an  errand  for  met" 

"  Monsieur  1"  stammered  Andr^e,  partly  raising  her- 
self, and  regarding  the  Count  with  anxiety. 

"Did  you  not  give  him  a  letter  to  my  addresst" 

"Monsieur  I"  repeated  Andr^,  with  quivering  voice. 

"After  poor  Isidore's  death,  bis  papers  were  handed  to 
me,  Madame,  and  your  letter  was  among  those  papers." 

"And  yon  read  itt"  cried  she,  hiding  her  fiice  in  both 
hands. 

"  Madams,  I  was  not  to  know  the  contents  of  that 
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letter  unless  I  was  mortally  wounded ;  and,  as  you  seey 
I  am  safe  and  sound." 

"And  the  letter— 1" 

"Is  here  and  intact,  Madame,  just  as  you  gave  it  to 
Isidore.'' 

"Ohl"  murmured  Andr^e,  as  she  received  the  let- 
ter, "what  you  have  done  is  either  very  kind  or  very 
cruel.'* 

Chamy  extended  his  arms,  and  clasped  Andre's  hand 
in  both  of  his.  She  made  a  movement  to  withdraw  her 
hand ;  but  as  Chamy  persisted,  saying,  **  By  your  leave, 
Madame  1 "  she  heaved  a  sigh,  almost  of  dread ;  but, 
powerless  against  her  own  heart,  she  left  her  tremulous 
and  moist  hand  in  his. 

Embarrassed,  not  knowing  which  way  to  look,  she  was 
unable  to  escape  Chamy's  ardent  gaze,  which  was  fixed 
on  herself ;  and  she  could  not  withdraw,  leaning,  as  she 
still  was,  against  her  prie  Dieu. 

At  last  she  said :  "  I  understand,  Monsieur,  and  you 
have  come  to  return  me  that  letter  1" 

"  For  that,  Madame,  and  for  something  else.  —  I  have 
to  ask  your  pardon,  my  Countess." 

Andr^e  was  thrilled  to  the  core  of  her  heart.  This 
was  the  first  time,  so  far  as  she  could  remember,  that 
Chamy  had  ever  given  her  this  title,  without  preluding 
it  with  the  word  Madame^  or  some  more  formal  prefix. 
Then  his  voice  pronounced  the  phrase,  my  Countess,  with 
an  inflection  of  infinite  kindness. 

At  last  she  said :  "  My  pardon,  Monsieur  1  On  what 
account,  may  I  askf 

"For  the  manner  in  which  I  have  behaved  towards 
you  during  the  last  six  years  1 " 

She  looked  at  him  in  unfeigned  surprise.  "Have  I 
ever  complained,  Monsieur  1" 
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"  Ko,  Madame,  —  because  70a  are  ao  aagel  I " 

Id  spite  of  herself  her  ejea  grew  dim,  and  she  felt 
tears  on  her  eyelids. 

"  You  are  weeping,  Andr^e  1 " 

"Ohl"  she  exclaimed,  bursting  into  tears,  "forgire 
me,  Monsieur,  but  I  am  not  used  to  hearing  you  talk  to 
me  in  this  way.     Ah,  mj  God,  my  God  1 " 

With  an  effort  she  rose  to  her  feet,  and  then  sank 
upon  a  lounge,  burying  her  &ce  in  her  hands.  Presently 
she  lowered  her  hands  and  said,  shaking  her  head  mourn- 
fully :  "  Indeed,  I  am  but  a  foolish  woman  —  I " 

Then  she  paused  suddenly.  While  her  eyes  were  hid- 
den, Chamy  had  fallen  upon  bis  kuees  before  her.  "  What  I 
Yon  on  your  knees,  —  at  my  feet  t  "  she  said. 

"  Did  I  not  say  I  hiwl  come  to  ask  your  pardon  1 " 

"  At  my  knees,  —  at  my  feet  I "  she  repeated,  like  one 
who  could  not  believe  her  eyes, 

"  Andn;e,  you  have  taken  away  your  hand  I "  and 
again  Chamy  offered  bis  hand  to  the  young  wife ;  but 
she  recoiled,  with  an  expression  which  resembled  fear, 
as  she  asked :  "  What  does  this  moan  1 " 

"  Andree  I "  said  Chamy,  in  hia  softest  tones,  "  it 
means  that  I  love  you." 

She  pressed  a  band  upon  her  heart  and  uttered  a  cry. 
Then  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  aa  if  moved  by  an  unseen 
spring.  Pressing  her  temples  between  her  hands  she 
echoed  his  words :  "  He  loves  me  !  Ha  loves  me  I  Oh, 
but  it 's  impossible  t " 

"  Say  it  may  be  impossible  for  you  to  love  me,  but 
do  net  say  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  love  you." 

She  looked  down  upon  Chamy,  as  if  to  ascertain  if 
he  n-ere  speaking  the  truth.  The  Count's  great  black 
eyes  spoke  br  more  eloquently  than  his  tongue.  If  she 
doubted  his  words,  she  could  not  doubt  bis  fiuse. 
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**  Oh  my  God,  my  God ! "  she  moaned,  ''  was  ever  in 
this  world  a  creature  so  unhappy  as  myself  1" 

**  Andree,  say  you  love  me  I  or,  if  you  cannot  say  you 
love  me,  at  least  say  you  do  not  hate  me." 

''Il — hate  youl"  and  her  eyes,  usually  so  calm,  so 
limpid,  so  serene,  flashed  with  unwonted  light.  "Oh 
Monsieur,  you  would  indeed  be  unjust,  if  you  mistook 
for  dislike  the  sentiment  you  rouse  in  me." 

**J£  not  antipathy  and  not  love,  what  then  is  this 
sentiment,  Andr^ef" 

**  It  is  not  love,  because  I  have  no  right  to  love  you. 
Did  you  not  hear  me  just  now  cry  aloud,  before  Grod, 
that  I  was  the  unhappiest  woman  on  earth  1" 

^And  why  may  you  not  love  me,  when  I  love  you  so 
much,  —  with  all  the  strength  of  my  nature  ?  '* 

**  That  is  what  I  do  not  wish  to  tell  you  I  That  is 
what  I  cannot,  dare  not  tell  you  1 "  answered  Andr^ 
wringing  her  hands. 

Chamy's  voice  grew  softer  and  softer,  as  he  said: 
''  But  what  if  this  which  you  dare  not,  cannot,  will  not 
sayi  had  already  been  told  me  by  another  1" 

Andr^e  laid  both  hands  on  Chamy's  shoulders  as  she 
uttered  a  startled  groan. 

<'  What  if  I  knew  it  all  1 "  continued  Chamy. 

"Oh  God r 

"And  what  if  I  found  you  all  the  nobler,  all  the 
worthier^  because  of  your  misfortune]  What  if  it  is 
my  knowledge  of  this  which  decided  me  to  come  and 
say  that  I  love  youT' 

"  If  you  have  done  this,  Monsieur,  you  are  the  noblest 
and  most  generous  of  men." 

"  I  love  you,  Andr^e  I  I  love  you !  I  love  you  I " 
repeated  Chamy. 

"  Oh  my  God  1 "  said  she,  lifting  her  hands  to  Heaven, 
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*'  I  did  not  know  there  could  be  ao  much  joy  for  me  m 
the  world." 

^But  now  it  18  your  turn,  Andrfel  Say  that  you 
love  me  1 " 

*'0h  no,  I  dare  not!"  said  Andr^e;  ''but  read  that 
letter,  which  was  to  have  been  given  you  on  your  death- 
bed 1 "  and  she  offered  the  Count  the  letter  he  had 
brought  her. 

While  she  covered  her  face  with  both  hands,  Chamy 
broke  the  seal  of  that  letter.  As  he  read  the  first  lines 
he  uttered  a  cry.  Then  he  removed  Andree's  hands  from 
her  eyes,  and  at  the  same  time  folded  her  to  his  heart, 
as  he  passionately  exclaimed:  ''Saintly  creature]  So 
thou  hast  loved  me  ever  since  our  first  meeting,  six 
years  ago.  How  ought  I  to  love  thee,  to  make  thee 
Ibi^get  all  thy  sufferings.'' 

*^  My  God  I "  murmured  Andr^,  bending  like  a  reed 
under  the  weight  of  so  much  happiness,  "if  this  is  a 
dream,  never  let  me  awake  from  it,  or  I  shall  die  in  the 
waking!" 

So  let  us  forget  those  who  are  so  happy,  while  we  tell 
of  others,  who  still  suffer,  who  struggle,  who  hate ;  and 
perhaps  the  evil  destiny  of  Chamy  and  Andree  will  also 
pass  them  by. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  UTTLB  SHADOW  AFTBB  THB  BTTITSHINE. 

Oh  July  16,  1791,  some  twenty  days  after  the  events 
just  described,  two  new  personages  whom  we  have  till 
now  delayed  making  known  to  our  readers,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  presented  in  their  most  important  period, 
are  writing  at  the  same  table,  in  a  little  parlor  opening 
on  the  fourth  flat  of  the  Hotel  Britannique,  situated  on 
the  Rue  Gu^n^gaud. 

The  little  parlor  is  connected  by  one  door  with  a 
modest  dining-room,  wherein  may  be  seen  the  movables 
usually  found  in  furnished  lodgings,  while  another  door 
opens  into  a  chamber,  where  stand  twin  bedstead& 

The  two  writers  are  of  opposite  sexes,  and  each  merits 
particular  mention. 

The  man  appears  to  be  about  sixty.  He  is  tall  and 
spare,  and  has  the  air  of  being  both  austere  and  impas- 
sioned. The  straight  lines  of  his  face  bespeak  the  calm 
and  serious  thinker,  in  whom  upright  and  stem  mental 
qualities  dominate  the  imaginative  fancies. 

The  woman  would  hardly  be  credited  with  years  more 
than  thirty  or  thirty-two,  although  in  reality  she  is 
already  over  thirty-six.  By  a  certain  elasticity  of  the 
blood,  by  certain  brilliant  hues  in  her  complexion,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  she  comes  from  plebeian  stock.  She 
has  charming  eyes,  of  that  variable  tint  which  takes  on 
different  shades  of  gray,  green,  and  blue, — eyes  which 
are  at  once  mild  and  firm.     Her  mouth  is  large,  but 
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graced  with  rosy  lips  and  white  teeth.  Both  chin  and 
nose  are  uptilted  a  trifle.  Her  hands  are  beautiful,  as 
well  as  strong.  Her  form  is  undulating,  womanly,  and 
even  voluptuous.  Her  throat  is  marvellous  in  outline, 
and  she  has  the  hips  of  the  Sjracusan  Yenus. 

This  man  is  Jean  Marie  Eoland  de  la  Pl&ti^re,  bom 
in  1732,  at  Yillefranche,  near  Lyons.  The  woman  is 
Manon  Jeanne  Phlipon,  bom  at  Paris,  in  1754.  They 
have  been  married  about  eleven  years,  —  that  is,  since 
1780. 

We  have  said  that  this  woman  arose  from  the  people, 
as  is  proven  by  her  names.  Her  baptismal  names,  Manon 
Jeanne,  and  her  family  name,  Phlipon,  alike  indicate 
her  origin.  The  daughter  of  an  engraver,  she  worked 
at  the  same  trade  till  the  age  of  twenty-five,  when  she 
married  Roland,  who  was  two  and  twenty  years  her 
senior.  Then  she  became  a  copyist,  translator,  compilen 
Such  works  as  one  on  Pyrotechnics,  another  on  the  Man- 
ufacture of  Wool,  and  a  Dictionary  of  Manufactures, 
absorbed  the  freshest  years  of  her  rich  nature  in  crude 
and  uncongenial  labor ;  while  her  life  remained  free  from 
error,  almost  from  passion,  —  not  through  barrenness  of 
heart,  but  through  purity  of  soul. 

In  her  relations  to  her  husband,  filial  respect  displaced 
womanly  passion.  Her  affection  was  a  species  of  chaste 
worship,  outside  of  conjugal  affinity,  which  often  led  her 
to  quit  her  day's  work  at  an  early  hour  (though  to  do 
this  she  had  afterwards  to  encroach  upon  the  small  hours 
of  the  night)  in  order  to  prepare  a  toothsome  repast  for 
the  old  man,  whose  enfeebled  stomach  could  only  bear 
certain  peculiar  kinds  of  food. 

In  1789  Madame  Roland  was  living  an  obscure  and 
laborious  life  in  the  provinces.  Her  husband  lived  in 
the   close,  or  purview,  of  La  Pliti^re,   from   which   he 
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derived  his  Bumame.  This  court  was  situated  at  Yille- 
franche,  near  Lyons,  where  they  lived  when  both  were 
roused  by  the  cannons  of  the  Bastille. 

At  this  sound  all  that  was  grand,  patriotic,  saintly, 
and  French  awoke  in  the  heart  of  this  noble  woman. 
France  was  no  longer  a  kingdom;  it  was  the  Nation. 
It  was  not  simply  a  country  where  people  lived ;  it  was 
Fatherland. 

Then  came  the  great  Federation  of  1790,  in  Paris, 
which  was  preceded,  as  may  be  remembered,  by  the 
lesser  Federation  at  Lyons. 

Jeanne  Phlipon  had  been  reared  in  her  father's  house 
on  the  Quai  de  THorloge,  along  the  bank  of  the  Seine, 
near  the  Palace  of  Justice.  From  her  girlhood's  window, 
as  she  gazed  upon  the  blue  sky,  she  could  see  the  sun  rise, 
and  follow  its  course  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  Champs 
j^ys^es,  where  it  seemed  to  sink  into  a  hillock  of  green 
and  leafy  trees.  She  also  saw  arise  that  other  sun,  at 
three  in  the  morning,  on  the  heights  of  Fourvi^res, — 
a  sun  far  more  luminous,  more  absorbing,  which  men  call 
Liberty.  At  the  period  of  the  Lyons  Federation  her 
observation  embraced  the  whole  of  that  grand  reunion 
of  citizens ;  and  her  heart  was  plunged  into  an  ocean  of 
firatemity,  whence  she  emerged  like  Achilles,  invulner- 
able except  in  one  spot.  It  was  in  this  spot  that  Cupid 
wounded  her,  though  she  did  not  fall  a  helpless  victim 
before  his  attack. 

On  the  evening  of  that  glorious  day,  thoroughly  enthu- 
siastic over  what  she  had  seen,  with  the  feeling  of  the 
poet  as  well  as  the  historian,  she  penned  a  description 
of  the  Federative  Festival.  This  account  she  sent  to 
her  friend  Champagneuz,  editor-in-chief  of  '*  The  Lyons 
Journal."  Astonished,  dazzled,  awe-struck  with  this  bla^ 
ing  recital,  he  published  it  in  his  paper;  and  the  next 
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day,  instead  of  the  usual  edition  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred  copies,  this  journal  had  to  print  sixty  thousand. 

In  two  words  let  us  explain  how  it  was  that  her  poetic 
imagination  and  womanly  heart  embraced  polities  with 
such  ardor.  It  was  because  Jeanne  Phlipon,  treated 
like  an  engraver's  apprentice  by  her  father,  —  it  was 
because  Madame  Eoland,  treated  like  a  secretary  by  her 
husband,  —  found,  alike  in  the  paternal  home  and  the 
matrimonial  residence,  only  the  severer  side  of  life. 
Madame  Eoland,  through  whose  hands  had  never  passed 
a  frivolous  book,  found  her  greatest  recreation,  her 
supreme  pastime,  in  such  works  as  the  ''  Official  Report 
of  the  Electors  of  1 789  "  and  the  "  Story  of  the  Cap- 
ture  of  the  Bastille.'' 

As  to  Roland,  he  was  in  himself  an  example  of  how 
chance  or  fate,  through  some  apparently  unimportant 
occurrence,  may  bring  about  immense  changes  in  the 
career  of  a  man  or  the  existence  of  an  empire. 

He  was  the  youngest  of  five  brothers.  They  wished 
to  make  a  priest  of  him,  but  he  preferred  to  remain  a 
man.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  left  the  paternal  man- 
sion, on  footy  alone,  and  without  money.  Traversing 
France  he  went  to  Nantes,  took  service  with  a  shipowner, 
and  was  ordered  to  go  to  India.  When  the  time  came 
for  his  departure,  at  the  very  hour  when  he  was  due 
aboard  the  ship,  he  began  to  spit  blood,  and  the  physician 
straightway  forbade  his  going  to  sea. 

Had  Cromwell  sailed  for  America,  instead  of  remaining 
in  England,  —  detained  by  order  of  Charles  the  First, 
—  mayhap  the  scaffold  of  Whitehall  would  never  have 
been  reared.  If  Roland  had  sailed  for  the  Indies,  per- 
haps the  Tenth  of  August  would  never  have  found  its 
historic  place. 

Unable  to  fulfil  his  agreement   with  the  merchant, 
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Roland  left  Nantes  and  went  to  Eouen,  where  one  of  his 
relativesy  upon  whom  he  called,  recognized  the  ability  of 
the  young  man,  and  obtained  him  a  position  as  Inspector 
of  Manufactures. 

Henceforth  Roland's  life  became  one  of  constant  study 
and  labor.  Economy  was  his  muse,  and  Commerce  his 
inspiring  god.  He  travelled,  he  edited  the  writings  of 
others,  he  wrote  essays  on  the  breeding  of  sheep  and  on 
theories  of  mechanism.  He  wrote  Letters  from  Sicily, 
fix)m  Italy,  from  Malta.  He  wrote  also  ''The  French 
Financier,"  and  other  works  before  alluded  to,  —  which 
were  copied  by  his  wife,  whom  he  espoused,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  in  1780. 

Four  years  afterward  he  went  with  her  to  England. 
On  their  return  he  sent  her  to  Paris,  to  ask  for  a  patent 
of  nobility  and  solicit  an  appointment  as  Inspector  at 
Lyons,  instead  of  Rouen.  As  far  as  the  appointment  was 
eonoemed,  her  mission  was  a  success.  As  to  the  letters 
of  nobility,  they  were  not  granted.  So  Roland  went  to 
Lyons,  where  he  belonged  to  the  popular  ranks  in  spite  of 
himself,  —  whereto  he  was  also  impelled  by  his  instincts 
and  convictions. 

When  the  Revolution  broke  out  he  was  exercising  his 
functions  as  Inspector  of  Commerce  and  Manufactures 
for  the  Lyons  District ;  and  at  the  dawn  of  this  new  and 
regenerating  period,  he  and  his  wife  felt  germinating  in 
their  hearts  that  beautiful  plant  called  Enthusiasm,  with 
its  leaves  of  gold  and  its  diamond  flower. 

We  have  seen  how  Madame  Roland  wrote  her  account 
of  the  Lyons  Federation ;  how  the  journal  publishing  it 
had  to  print  sixty  thousand  copies;  and  how  each  National 
Guardsman,  returning  to  his  native  village,  town,  or  city, 
carried  with  him  a  portion  of  Madame  Roland's  heart. 

As  the  journal  did  not  name  the  author,  and  as  the 
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article  itself  was  not  signed,  everybody  was  free  to  think 
that  it  was  Liberty  herself  who  came  down  to  earth,  and 
dictated  to  some  unknown  prophet  the  story  of  the  festi- 
val, —  as  the  angel  dictated  to  Saint  John  the  Revelation 
bearing  his  name. 

The  Rolands  were  full  of  fiuth,  full  of  confidence, 
full  of  hope.  They  were  living  in  a  circle  of  friends,  — 
Champagneuz,  Bosc,  Lanthenas,  and  perhaps  two  or 
three  others,  —  when  this  circle  was  enlai^ged  by  a  new 
friend. 

Lauthenas,  who  lived  on  very  familiar  terms  with  the 
Rolands,  —  passing  days,  weeks,  months  in  their  home, 
—  one  evening  brought  with  him  one  of  those  Electors 
whose  Official  Report  Madame  Roland  had  so  much 
admired. 

This  new-comer  was  Bancal  des  Issarts.  He  was  a  man 
thirty-nine  years  old,  — handsome,  unostentatious,  noble, 
tender,  and  religious,  without  intellectual  brilliancy,  but 
with  a  generous  heart  and  a  loving  soul.  He  had  been 
a  notary,  but  had  given  up  his  business  in  order  to  devote 
himself  wholly  to  politics  and  philosophy. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  spent  in  the  Roland  home,  the 
new  guest,  their  host,  and  Lanthenas  agreed  so  well,  — 
the  group  formed  such  a  harmonious  trinity  in  their  de- 
votion to  country,  their  love  of  liberty,  and  their  respect 
for  all  things  holy,  —  that  the  three  men  resolved  never 
to  separate,  but  to  live  together  and  bear  the  expense  in 
common.  Especially  when  Bancal  left  them  for  a  season 
was  the  need  of  this  reunion  peculiarly  felt.  Thus  did 
Roland  write  : 

Come,  my  friend.  Why  do  you  delay  ?  You  have  seen  our 
free  and  open  way  of  living  and  acting.  It  is  not  at  my  age 
that  a  man  changes,  whose  life  has  never  varied.  We  preach 
Patriotiflm.    We  elevate  the  sooL    Lanthenas  does  duty  as 
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physician  ;  and  my  wife  is  tbe  sick-nurse  of  tlie  district ;  while 
you  and  I,  —  well,  we  manage  the  business  of  the  society. 

The  union  of  these  three  well-to^o  gentlemen  furnished 
something  like  a  small  fortune.  Lanthenas  had  some 
twenty  thousand  francs,  Roland  had  sixty  thousand,  and 
Bancai  a  hundred  thousand. 

Boland  fulfilled  his  mission  as  an  apostle.  In  his 
rounds  as  Inspector  he  catechised  the  peasants  of  the 
countryside.  An  excellent  pedestrian,  this  pilgrim  of 
humanity,  staff  in  hand,  went  north  and  south,  east 
and  west,  everywhere  sowing  the  new  word  of  life,  the 
fertile  grain  of  liberty, —  on  the  right  and  left,  before 
and  behind  him. 

Simple,  eloquent,  passionate,  under  his  cool  exterior, 
Bancal  was  truly  a  helper,  a  disciple,  a  second  self  for 
Boland.  The  notion  never  entered  the  head  of  the 
future  colleague  of  Clavi^re  and  Dumouriez  that  Bancal 
might  fall  in  love  with  his  wife,  and  that  she  might  re- 
ciprocate this  sentiment.  During  five  or  six  years  had 
not  Lanthenas,  young  man  as  he  was,  remained  near  this 
chaste,  industrious,  sober,  pure  woman,  like  a  brother 
near  his  sister)  Was  not  Jeanne,  Madame  Roland,  a 
very  statue  of  Force  and  Virtue  % 

Boland  was  therefore  very  happy  when  Bancal  answered 
the  billet  just  cited,  with  an  affectionate  letter  full  of  ten- 
der allegiance.  Roland  received  this  letter  while  he  was 
at  Lyons,  and  immediately  sent  it  to  La  Pl&ti^re,  where 
his  wife  was. 

Do  not  read  what  I  say  I  Read  Michelet,  if  you  would 
have  a  clear  analysis  of  that  admirable  woman  whom  we 
call  Madame  Roland ! 

She  received  that  letter  on  one  of  those  hot  days  when 
electricity  courses  through  the  air,   when  the  coldest 
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hearts  are  animated,  when  coftrble  itself  sees  vifuons 
tmd  quivers  with  dream-hfe.  It  was  already  autumn, 
and  yet  a  heavy  storm  was  muttering  in  the  sky. 

Since  the  day  when  she  first  saw  Bancal,  new  emotions 
bad  been  awakened  in  the  heart  of  this  chaste  woman. 
That  heart  opened,  like  the  chalice  of  a  Sower,  and  gave 
out  its  perfume.  A  sweet  song,  like  that  of  some  bird  in 
the  deepest  forest,  was  warbling  in  her  ear.  One  could 
see  that  it  was  springtime  in  her  bncy,  and  that  she 
could  now  see  beyond  the  mist  —  which  heretofore  had 
obstructed  her  view  —  those  unknown  fields,  where  the 
hand  of  the  powerful  machintst,  whom  we  call  Deity, 
was  preparing  a  new  outlook  into  life,  full  of  odorous 
thickets,  refreshing  cascades,  shady  grassplots,  and  vistas 
of  sunshiue. 

She  had  never  really  known  love's  passion ;  but,  like  all 
women,  she  divined  its  nature.  She  understood  the  peril 
Smiling  through  her  tears,  she  went  straight  to  her  desk. 
Without  hesitation,  without  circumlocution,  she  wrote  to 
Bancal,  exposing  to  him  —  poor  wounded  Cblorinda  as 
she  was  —  the  flaw  in  her  armor,  avowing  her  senti- 
ments, yet  with  the  same  breath  killing  the  hope  to 
which  this  avowal  must  give  birth. 

Bancal  understood.  No  longer  did  he  talk  of  rejoining 
their  &mily,  but  went  to  England,  where  he  remained 
two  years. 

Such  hearts  as  these  belong  to  classic  antiquity.  After 
ftll  the  tumults  and  passions  of  which  we  have  been  the 
mutual  witnesses,  it  has  seemed  to  me  well  to  let  my 
readers  repose  awhile  in  the  shadow  of  such  pure  and 
refreshing  beauty,  strength,  and  virtue. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  we  represent  Madame  Koland 
U  otherwise  than  she  really  was,  —  chaste  in  her  father's 
workshop,  chaste  in  the  chamber  of  her  elderly  spouae. 
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chaste  by  the  cradle  of  her  child.  At  an  hour  when  one 
does  not  lie,  standing  face  to  face  with  the  guillotine,  she 
wrote  :  "  I  have  always  commanded  my  passions,  and  no 
woman  ever  lived  freer  firom  sensuality  than  myself." 

Coldness  must  not  be  credited  with  the  merit  of  her 
chastity.  No  I  The  epoch  in  which  she  lived  was  an 
epoch  of  hatred,  I  know;  but  it  was  also  an  epoch  of 
love. 

France  set  the  example.  This  poor  captive,  long  im- 
prisoned, long  in  fettersi  had  shaken  off  her  chains,  and 
been  restored  to  liberty.  Like  Marie  Stuart,  when  she 
came  from  her  prison-house,  France  wished  to  kiss  the 
lips  of  all  creation,  and  inspire  it  with  her  breath,  that 
it  might  bring  forth  liberty  for  her  country  and  inde- 
pendence for  the  world. 

All  these  women  loved  holily,  all  these  men  loved 
ardently,  —  Lucile  and  Camille  Desmoulins,  Danton  and 
his  Louise,  Mademoiselle  de  Kdralio  and  Robert,  Sophie 
and  Condorcet,  Yergniaud  and  Mademoiselle  Candeille. 
There  was  not  one,  even  the  cynical  and  sarcastic  Robes- 
pierre, cutting  and  cold  as  the  knife  of  the  guillotine, 
who  did  not  feel  his  heart  throb  before  the  hearthstone 
of  love.  Robespierre  loved  the  daughter  of  his  landlord, 
the  carpenter,  whose  acquaintance  we  shall  hereafter 
make. 

Love  is  the  one  great  virtue  of  the  heart.  Though 
the  love  we  refer  to  was  less  pure,  —  that  must  be  ac- 
knowledged ! — yet  was  it  not  as  genuine  as  the  love  of 
Madame  Tallien,  as  the  love  of  Madame  de  Beauhamais, 
as  the  love  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  —  as  the  affection  of  all 
lovers  whose  whispered  consolations  illuminated  the  pale 
faces  of  their  dying  friends,  even  on  the  scaffold  f 

At  that  happy  epoch  all  the  world  was  in  love ;  and 
love  most  be  taken  in  all  its  senses.     Some  loved  ideaku 
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tmd  othen  loved  matter.  These  lored  their  ooantiy,  and 
those  the  human  race.  The  need  of  love  had  been  grow- 
ing ever  since  Bousseau's  time.  One  might  have  sup- 
posed it  was  necessary  to  hasten  after  love  before  it 
bad  flown,  —  that  as  thej'  drew  nearer  the  tomb,  the 
golf,  the  abyss,  each  heart  palpitated  with  an  onknown 
emotion,  pasaioaate  and  devouring.  It  seemed  as  if 
each  bosom  inhaled  its  breath  from  the  uniTeisal  fire- 
side, whereoa  all  afieotions  were  merged  in  one  vutirer- 
sal  love. 

We  have  wandered  far  from  the  old  husband  and  the 
young  wife,  writing  in  the  fourth  stoiy  of  the  Hotel 
Britauuique.    To  them  let  us  return  anoo. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

THE  FIRST  REPUBLICANS. 

On  February  20,  1791,  Roland  was  sent  from  Lyons  to 
Paris,  as  a  special  Deputy,  to  plead  the  cause  of  twenty 
thousand  fiEtmished  laborers. 

He  had  been  over  four  months  in  Paris  when  the 
startling  events  occurred  at  Yarennes,  —  events  which 
had  such  an  influence  over  our  personages,  and  over 
the  destiny  of  France,  that  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to 
devote  many  chapters  to  this  subject. 

In  the  interval  between  the  royal  return,  June  26, 
and  the  date  of  the  events  now  to  be  recorded,  July  16, 
a  great  many  thmgs  had  come  to  light. 

Everybody  shouted,  ''The  King  is  saved!"  Every- 
body ran  after  the  King.  Everybody  assisted  in  bringing 
him  back  to  Paris;  but  when  the  King  had  returned, 
when  once  more  the  King  was  in  Paris,  when  once  more 
the  King  was  in  the  Tuileries,  —  why,  nobody  knew 
what  to  do  with  him. 

Everybody  had  an  opinion.  Opinions  blew  from  all 
points  of  the  compass,  like  the  wind  in  a  gale.  Ill 
fares  the  ship  at  sea  in  such  a  storm  1 

On  June  21,  when  the  King's  flight  became  known, 
the  CJordelier  Club  issued  a  notice,  signed  by  Legendre, 
the  French  butcher,  whom  the  Queen  (in  her  conversa- 
tion with  Bamave)  referred  to  as  a  copy  of  the  English 
butcher. 
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For  on  epigram  the  placard  bore  the  following  etanu : 
Si,  p*nai  lea  Fnofaii,  il  w  trouTut  tm  tralti^ 
Qui  regrettit  les  roii  et  qui  Tonltlt  un  maltre. 
Que  le  perfide  menre  an  milieu  des  tounnenta, 
Et  quo  B»  cendre  soit  Kboudoimie  aox  venU. 

This  epigram  may  be  almost  literallj'  tranfilated  into 
English  as  follows: 

If,  among  the  French  people,  there  liveth  a  traitor. 
Who  regretteth  our  king*  and  who  wisheth  a  master, 
Uay  the  ftdse-hearted  die  amidst  toimente  of  mind, 
Jind  hia  aahei  be  scattered  on  wings  of  the  wind. 

Although  written  hj  Voltaire,  these  Tersea  are  not  re* 
markablj  well  rhymed ;  but  they  neatly  expressed  the 
ideaa  of  those  who  issued  the  notice,  and  also  lent  a 
literaiy  flavor  to  the  placard. 

This  poster  declared  that  all  the  membera  of  the 
Cordelier  Club  had  sworn  to  stab  any  tyrant  who  dared 
attack  the  country,  liberty,  or  the  Constitution. 

As  to  Marat,  who  always  marched  on  alone,  —  and 
who  offered,  as  the  eicuse  for  his  Isolation,  that  turkeys 
train  in  flocks,  while  the  eagle  lives  in  solitude,— Marat 
proposed  a  dictatorship,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  fbllowiog 
paragraph  in  his  journal : 

Take  a  worthy  Frenchman,  Kane  good  Patriot,  —  take  a 
citizen  who,  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  Kevolation,  has 
fbnwn  the  most  intelligence,  the  moet  seal,  fidelity,  and  dis- 
ititi-ri'Stednesa,  —  take  such  a  one  for  a  leader,  without  further 
delay,  or  the  RevolutioDary  cause  is  lost ! 

All  of  which  meant,  TaJte  ManUt 

As  to  Frudhomme,  he  proposed  neither  a  oew  man 
nor  a  new  government;  yet  he  abominated  the  old 
dynasty,  in  the  person  of  Louis  Sixteenth  and  his  d»- 
soeadanta.     Hear  him: 
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On  the  next  day  but  one  the  Dauphin  was  taken  out  for 
the  air,  on  the  terrace  of  the  Tuileries,  which  looks  out  upon 
the  river.  Whenever  they  saw  a  sizable  group  of  citizens  a 
hireling  grenadier  took  the  child  in  his  arms,  and  seated  him 
on  the  stone  parapet  of  the  terrace ;  and  the  royal  puppet, 
faithful  to  his  morning's  instructions,  threw  kisses  to  the  pop- 
ulace. This  was  done  to  curry  favor  for  his  papa  and  mamma* 
Several  spectators  were  cowardly  enough  to  shout  ^Hurrah 
for  the  Dauphin  1 " 

Citizens,  be  on  your  guard  against  such  cajoleries  from  a 
Court  which  only  fawns  upon  the  people  and  grovels  before 
them,  when  not  itself  the  stronger. 

After  these  paragraphs  came  certain  historio  oitations: 

It  was  on  January  27,  1649,  that  the  English  Parliament 
condemned  Charles  the  First  to  have  his  head  cut  off,  for 
having  tried  to  extend  the  royal  prerogatives,  and  for  main* 
taining  the  encroachments  of  his  father,  James  the  First.  It 
was  on  January  30  that  he  expiated  his  misdeeds,  —  almost 
l^alized  by  usage,  and  sustained  by  a  numerous  party ;  but 
the  people  made  themselves  heard,  and  Parliament  declared 
the  King  a  fugitive,  traitor,  and  public  enemy,  and  Charles 
Stuart  was  beheaded  in  front  of  the  banquet-room  of  White- 
hall Palace. 

Bravo,  Citizen  Prudhomme !  You  are  certainly  not 
behindhand;  and  on  January  21,  1793,  when  Louis  Six- 
teenth takes  his  turn  at  decapitation,  you  may  well 
claim  the  initiative  step,  having  suggested  this  example 
as  early  as  June  27,  1791. 

It  is  true  that  Monsieur  Prudhomme,  —  who  must 
not  be  confounded  with  our  witty  friend  Monnier,  for 
the  former  was  an  honest  man,  though  a  fool,  —  it  is 
true  that  Monsieur  Prudhomme  later  became  a  Eoyalist 
and  a  Conservative,  and  published  his  *^  History  of  the 
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Crimes  Comtnittod   duhiig   the  Bevolution."     What  t 
good  thing  is  conacience  I 

The  "Bouche  de  Fei"  was  mora  oatGpokeu.  No  hj- 
pocrisj,  no  words  of  double  meaning,  no  perfidj.  It 
vaa  BoDDeville  who  edited  it, — youiig  Bonneville, — 
bithful,  fearleaa,  and  admirabl}'  foolish  fellow,  who  erred 
in  regard  to  common  afikira,  but  was  never  mistaken  in 
great  matters.  It  was  published,  this  "Iron  Mouth," 
in  the  Rue  Ancienne  Comedie,  near  the  Odeon,  two  steps 
from  the  meeting-plaoe  of  the  Cordelier  Club.  This  is 
what  it  said : 

B7  the  CoDstitn^onal  oath  the  in&mons  word  king  has  been 
effaced.  No  more  kings  for  ns  t  No  more  man-eaters !  Often 
has  the  nam4  been  changed  heretofore,  but  the  thing  hu  been 
retained.  Now  let  na  have  no  Kt^ent,  no  Dictator,  no  Pio- 
tactor,  no  Orleans,  no  La&jette.  I  like  neither  the  son  of 
Philippe  d'Orleons,  who  to^j  rnonnta  guard  at  the  Tuileiiea, 
nor  Ilia  father,  who  is  never  seen  at  the  Assembly,  but  who 
maj  constantly  be  seen  on  the  Feuillant  Terrace,  at  the  gate 
of  the  palace.  Must  a  nation  be  always  under  tutelage  t 
Let  our  departments  unite,  and  declare  that  they  will  have 
neither  tyrants  nor  monarchs,  neither  protector  nor  regent 
nor  any  such  ghoets  of  royalty,  — whoee  shadow  is  as  fateful 
to  the  publio  weal  as  is  the  cntsed  Indian  Upas  to  those  who 
come  beneath  its  shade. 

It  is  not  enough  to  pronounce  the  word  JtepMie  I  Venice 
was  a  republic,  but  full  of  tyranny.  What  is  needed  ia  a 
National  Commonwealth,  ■  National  GovenunenL  Call  to- 
gether the  people  in  the  light  of  the  bleeaed  sunshine.  Pro- 
claim to  them  Im9  as  the  only  sovereign.  Swear  tfast  Iaw 
alone  shall  reign.  There  is  not  a  friend  of  liberty  on  earth 
who  will  not  Kpeat  that  oath  I 

Am  to  Camilla  DsamooUna,  ha  moonted  a  chair  in  tba 
ganlana  of  the  Pabw-Boyal.  the  naal  m»aa  of  his  (na- 
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torical  exploits^  and  said :  *'  Gentlemen,  it  will  be  a  mis- 
fortune if  this  fiuthless  man  is  brought  back  to  us. 
What  shall  we  do  with  him  f  He  comes  like  Thersites, 
to  shed  the  great  tear  of  which  Homer  speaks.  If  he 
is  brought  back,  I  make  a  motion  that  he  be  three  days 
exposed  to  public  ridicule,  with  a  red  handkerchief  on 
his  heady  and  then  conducted  to  the  frontier  by  easy 


Let  us  own,  of  all  the  propositions  offered,  that  this 
one,  from  that  terrible  fellow  called  Camille  Desmoulius, 
was  not  the  silliest. 

One  more  word,  to  picture  the  general  sentiment.  It 
is  Dumont  who  speaks,  a  Genevese,  pensioned  by  Eng* 
land,  and  therefore  not  to  be  suspected  of  partiality 
towards  France. 

The  people  seem  inspired  with  supreme  wisdom.  We  are 
rid  of  a  great  embarrassment;  but  if  the  King  has  cleared 
out,  the  Nation  remains.  It  la  easy  enough  to  get  on  with  a 
kingleas  nation,  but  not  with  a  nationless  King. 

Among  all  these  utterances  we  can  see  that  the  word 
republic  was  not  yet  spoken,  except  by  Bonneville, 
l^either  Brissot  nor  Danton  nor  Robespierre  —  not  even 
Petion  himself — dared  utter  that  word.  It  frightened 
the  Cordeliersi  and  was  beneath  the  notice  of  the 
Jacobins. 

On  July  13  Robespierre  said,  on  the  platform :  "  I  am 
neither  a  Republican  nor  a  Monarchist.** 

If  Robespierre  had  been  driven  to  the  wall,  he  would 
have  been  greatly  embarrassed  to  say  what  he  wa& 

Well,  everybody  was  in  just  about  that  condition,  ex- 
cept Bonneville,  —  and  also  except  that  lady  who,  sitting 
opposite  her  husband,  on  the  fourth  floor  in  the  Bue 
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Guda^gaud,  was  busily  engaged  in  copying  a  politioal 
protest.  On  June  22,  the  Wednesday  after  the  royal 
flight,  she  wrote: 

SentimeDts  of  republiconum,  of  indignation  of^ainst  Lonia 
the  Sixteenth,  and  of  hatied  of  kings  in  geneial,  are  breathed 
on  all  aides. 

This  aentimeiit,  as  we  see,  the  teiUimeiU  of  republicBD- 
ism,  was  ID  every  heart,  but  the  word  republic  was 
spoken  by  few  lips.  Above  all,  the  Assembly  was  hofr 
tile  thereto. 

It  is  the  great  misfortune  of  assemblies  and  parli^ 
ments  to  come  to  a  stop  as  soon  as  they  are  elected,— 
to  no  longer  take  note  of  events,  no  longer  march  on 
with  the  national  spirit.  They  do  not  follow  whither 
the  people  lead,  and  yet  they  claim  to  still  represent 
the  people. 

This  is  what  the  Assembly  said  : 

The  ctabtm*  of  France  are  not  Jiepublioan. 

The  Assembly  had  a  tussle  with  Monsieur  de  la  PaliaM^ 
and  in  OUT  opinion  got  the  better  of  that  illnstrions 
truth-teller.  What  was  to  give  Republican  mannen  and 
habits  and  customs  to  Francel  The  monarchyt  No, 
the  monarchy  was  not  so  stupid.  The  monarchy  wanted 
obedience,  servility,  oomiption,  and  the  monarchy  there- 
fore cultivated  the  &shions  of  corruption,  serviLty,  and 
obedience.  First  get  your  Republic,  and  Repubhcaa 
manners  will  come  in  good  time. 

There  waa  one  moment  when  the  proclamation  of  a 
npublic  would  have  been  very  easy;  and  that  was  when 
the  £ing  was  on  the  wing,  taking  the  Dauphin  along 
with  him.    lostead  of  being  pursued  and  brought  back, 
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the  royal  fugitives  should  have  been  furnished  with  the 
best  horses  from  the  postHstables,  and  with  vigorous  pos- 
tilions, with  whips  in  their  hands  and  spurs  on  their 
boots.  Then  the  courtiers  should  have  been  driven  away 
after  the  King,  and  the  priests  after  the  courtiers ;  and 
the  door  should  have  been  shut  behind  them.  Even 
Lafayette,  who  sometimes  had  flashes  of  sense,  though 
he  rarely  had  ideas,  enjoyed  one  of  these  flashes. 

At  six  in  the  morning  of  June  21  somebody  came  to 
inform  Lafayette  that  the  royal  family  had  run  away. 
It  required  all  the  pains  in  the  world  to  wake  him 
up,  for  he  generally  slept  that  historic  ''sleep  of  the 
just*'  for  which  he  had  already  been  reproached  at 
Versailles. 

"  Gone  1  Impossible  I  Why,  I  lefl  Gouvion  leaning 
sleepily  against  the  door  of  their  bedrooms."  So  spake 
the  General. 

Forthwith  he  left  his  bed,  dressed  himself,  and  went 
downstairs.  At  the  door  he  met  Bailly,  who  was  Mayor 
of  Paris,  and  Beauhamais,  the  President  of  the  Assem- 
bly* Bailly 's  face  was  as  yellow  and  his  nose  as  long  as 
ever.     Beauhamais  was  in  consternation. 

Curious,  was  it  not,  that  Josephine's  first  husband, 
whose  death,  on  the  scaflbld,  left  the  way  clear  for  his 
widow  to  ascend  the  throne  as  Napoleon's  wife,  should 
have  felt  such  consternation  over  the  flight  of  Louis  the 
Sixteenth  t 

**  What  a  misfortune,"  cried  Bailly,  "  that  the  Assem- 
bly is  not  yet  in  session ! " 

**  Tes,"  said  Beauhamais,  "  a  great  misfortune  I  " 

«  Wait  a  bit  I "  said  Lafayette.     "  Is  he  really  gone  1 " 

''Alas^  yes!"  responded  the  two  astute  statesmen, 
simultaneously. 

"  Why  alas  /  "  asked  Lafayette. 
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«*What1  Can't  you  underetandr  cried  BaiDy.  "Why, 
he  11  Gome  back  with  PruBsians,  Austrians,  and  all  the 
Court  fugitives  at  his  heels ;  because  he  'U  force  us  into 
civil  war  or  foreign  war." 

''Then/'  said  Lafayette,  hardly  convincedi  "you  think 
that  the  public  wel&re  demands  the  return  of  the 
Kingl" 

''Yes!**  was  the  united  reply  of  Mayor  Bailly  and 
President  Beauhamais. 

*'  In  that  case  we  must  send  after  him/'  said  La&jette; 
and  he  wrote  the  following  order : 

The  enemies  of  our  conntiy  having  abdncted  the  EJng^ 
the  National  Qnarda  are  ordered  to  anest  them. 

Take  notice  that  all  the  politics  of  1791,  and  the  entire 
aim  of  the  National  Assemblyi  turned  upon  this  one 
point:  as  the  King  was  a  French  necessity,  and  must 
be  brought  back,  it  must  not  be  said  that  he  had  escaped 
of  his  own  accord,  but  that  he  had  been  abducted  by 
his  enemies. 

However,  Lafayette  was  not  convinced;  so  he  sent 
Bomeuf  on  the  royal  track,  with  instructions  not  to  be 
too  much  in  a  hurry.  The  young  aide  would  have  taken 
the  road  opposite  to  the  King^Si  so  as  not  to  overtake 
him.  Indeed  he  did  start  the  wrong  way,  but  unfor- 
tunately Billot  was  on  the  right  track. 

When  the  Assembly  heard  the  news  it  was  terrified. 
Indeed,  on  his  departure  the  King  had  left  a  menacing 
letter,  and  it  was  perfectly  evident  that  he  had  gone 
over  to  the  national  enemies,  with  whom  he  would  re- 
turn, and  tiy  to  bring  France  to  reason.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Boyalists  raised  their  heads  and  lifted  their 
voices.    One  of  them,  Suleau,  wrote  as  follows : 
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All  who  wish  to  be  inclnded  in  the  amnesty  which  we  offer 
onr  enemies  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  de  Cond^,  may  inscribe 
their  names  in  onr  office,  between  now  and  the  month  of 
Angnst.  We  have  fifteen  hundred  registers  for  the  accom« 
modation  of  the  pnblic. 

One  of  the  most  frightened  citizens  was  Robespierre* 
The  session  of  the  Assembly  being  suspended  from  three 
till  half-past  five,  he  ran  to  Potion.  The  weak  num  sought 
the  support  of  the  strong. 

According  to  Robespierre,  Lafayette  was  but  an  accom- 
plice of  the  Court.  He  was  agitated  over  nothing  less 
than  a  prospective  Saint  Bartholomew  Massacre  among  the 
Deputies.  ''  I  shall  be  one  of  the  first  to  suffer/'  he  said. 
**  I  have  not  over  twenty-four  hours  to  live." 

Potion's  character,  on  the  contrary,  was  calm  and 
lymphatic^  and  he  saw  things  differently.  He  replied : 
''Oh,  now  we  know  the  King  so  well,  we  can  act 
accordingly.*' 

Brissot  came  in,  —  one  of  the  most  progressive  men 
of  that  epoch,  and  a  writer  for  ''  The  Patriot.''  He  ex- 
claimed to  his  friends :  **  A  new  journal  is  to  be  founded, 
of  which  I  'm  to  be  the  editor." 

"What  is  it!" 

When  he  explained  that  it  was  to  be  called  "  The  Re- 
publican," Robespierre  made  a  grimace  and  said  :  **  I 
wish  you  would  explain  to  me  what  a  republic  is." 

They  were  there,  in  Potion's  apartments,  when  the  two 
Rolands  came  to  see  their  friend.  The  husband  was 
austere  and  resolute,  as  always.  The  wife,  with  her 
beautiful,  sparkling,  and  speaking  eyes,  was  calm  and 
jubilant,  rather  than  dismayed.  They  had  come  firom 
home,  and  had  seen  the  notice  issued  by  the  Cordeliers. 
Like  the  Cordeliers,  the  Rolands  did  not  believe  a  king 
was  of  the  least  earthly  importance  to  a  nation. 
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The  courage  of  thii  hnsband  and  wife  restored  Bobee- 
pterre's.  He  returned  to  the  session  of  the  Aseembly  as 
an  obserrer,  ready  to  profit  by  aoy  turn  of  a&irB,  as  the 
fox  watches  the  terrier  &om  his  hiding-plaoe.  Towards 
nine  o'clock  in  the  eTening  he  found  that  the  tondency 
of  the  members  was  towards  sentimentalina,  that  they 
were  pre&ching  fraternity  ;  and  that,  to  join  example  to 
theory,  they  would  soon  a^ioum  in  a  body  to  the  Jacobin 
Club,  with  whom  tbey  had  bees  on  bad  terros,  —the  Dep- 
uties even  calling  the  Jacobina  a  band  of  aesassioa. 

fiobeepierre  slipped  from  his  bench,  crawled  towards 
the  door,  squirmed  through  it  without  being  noticed,  ran 
to  the  old  chapel  where  the  Jacobina  were  assembled, 
mounted  the  platform,  denounced  the  King,  denounced 
the  cabinet,  denounced  Bailly,  denounced  I^&yette,  de- 
nounced the  entire  Assembly,  repeated  his  foble  of  the 
tnomiog,  described  an  imaginary  Saint  Bartholomew's 
Day,  and  finished  by  laying  hia  existence  upon  the  altar 
of  Patriotism. 

When  Kobespierre  spoke  on  his  own  account  he  always 
attained  a  certain  standard  of  eloquence^  At  the  very 
idea  that  the  virtuous,  the  austere  Hobespierre  was  in- 
curring any  great  danger,  the  audience  sobbed.  "  If 
thou  dieat,  we  will  die  with  thee  !  "  cried  a  Toico.  "Yea, 
yea  I  All  of  us,  all  of  us  1 "  repeated  a  chorus  of  aaditora. 
Some  raised  their  handa  to  swear  it.  Some  drew  their 
swords,  while  others  fell  upon  their  knees,  with  their 
arms  raised  to  Heaven.  Everybody  lifted  hia  arms 
heavenward  in  tboae  daya.  It  was  the  fashion  of  the 
epoch.  Look  at  David's  picture  of  the  Oath  in  the 
Tennis  Conrt. 

Uadame  Roland  was  there,  not  too  well  nnderstanding 
how  Robespierre  was  running  any  special  danger ;  bnt 
ihv  vaa  a  woman,  and  consequently  accessible  to  emotion. 
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The  excitement  was  great.     She  also  was  moved,  as  she 
herself  acknowledges. 

At  that  moment  Danton  entered  the  chapeL  As  his 
popularitj  was  growing,  it  was  for  him  to  assail  the 
wavering  popularity  of  Lafayette. 

Wherefore  this  general  dislike  of  Lafayette  t  Perhaps 
because  he  was  an  honest  man,  and  always  the  dupe  of 
those  who  appealed  to  his  generosity. 

When  the  members  of  the  Assembly  were  announced, 
when  Lafayette  and  Lameth,  two  mortal  enemies,  entered 
the  hall  arm  in  arm,  in  order  to  set  an  example  of 
fraternity,  the  cry  was  heard  on  all  sides  :  "  Danton 
to  the  platform  I     To  the  platform !     Danton ! " 

Robespierre  asked  nothing  better  than  to  yield  his 
place.  Eobespierre,  as  we  have  said,  was  a  fox,  and  not 
a  mastiff.  He  pursued  the  absent  enemy,  sprang  upon 
him  from  behind,  pinned  his  shoulders,  gnawed  his  skull 
to  the  quick,  but  rarely  attacked  him  face  to  face. 

The  tribune  was  vacant,  waiting  for  Danton ;  only  it 
was  difficult  for  Danton  to  take  the  stand.  If  he  was 
the  only  man  able  to  assail  Lafayette,  Lafayette  was  per- 
haps the  one  man  whom  Danton  dared  not  attack. 

Why)  Ah,  we  will  tell  you.  There  was  much  of 
Mirabeau  in  Danton,  as  there  was  much  of  Danton  in 
Mirabeau.  They  had  the  same  temperament,  the  same 
need  of  sensual  pleasurci  the  same  need  of  money ; 
and  they  consequently  offered  the  same  facilities  for 
corruption* 

We  are  assured  that,  like  Mirabeau,  Danton  received 
Court  gold.  When  t  By  what  means  f  How  much  1 
No  one  knew ;  but  that  he  had  received  it,  every- 
body was  sure.     At  least,  so  it  was  said. 

Here  is  the  reality  underlying  all  this  talk.  Danton 
had  just  sold  to  the  ministry  his  position  as  Advocate  to 

YOI*.  lu.  — 11 
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These  three  popular  orators  finished  by  overpowering 
Danton's  influence.  The  observers  were  glad  Danton 
attacked  Lafayette ;  but  they  were  also  glad  that  Lameth, 
Sieyes,  and  Bamave  defended  him ;  and  when  Lafayette 
and  Danton  left  the  Jacobin  Club,  it  was  La&yette  who 
was  accompanied  with  torches  and  acclamations. 

The  Court  party  claimed  a  great  victory  in.  this  ovatioa 
to  Lafayette.  The  two  great  powers  of  the  day  had  been 
beaten  in  the  persons  of  their  chiefs^  — -  the  Jacobins,  in 
Robespierre,  the  Cordeliers,  in  Danton. 

It  is  very  evident  that  it  will  take  another  chapter  to 
describe  the  protest  which  Madame  Roland  copied,  as  she 
sat  face  to  face  with  her  husband,  in  that  little  parlor  oa* 
the  fourth  floor  of  the  Hotel  Britannique. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THB  BNTRE-80L  OV  THB  TUTTiKBfBU 

Now  we  must  learn  the  oontents  of  the  protest  which 
Madame  RoLwd  was  copying ;  but  in  order  for  the  reader 
to  become  familiar  with  the  situation,  and  see  his  waj 
clearly  through  one  of  the  darkest  and  most  mysterious 
periods  of  the  Revolution,  let  him  go  with  us  through 
the  Tuileries,  on  the  night  of  July  15,  1791. 

Behind  the  door  of  a  suite  of  apartments  opening 
upon  an  obscure  and  deserted  corridor,  situated  in  the 
entre-sol  of  the  palace,  stands  a  woman  **  with  an  attent 
ear,"  and  her  hand  on  the  key,  who  trembles  at  eyeiy  step 
which  rouses  au  echo  in  her  neighborhood. 

If  we  are  ignorant  who  the  woman  is,  it  will  be  difficult 
for  us  to  recognize  her ;  for  not  only  does  darkness  reign 
in  this  corridor  in  the  daytime,  but  it  is  now  night,  and, 
either  accidentally  or  intentionally,  the  wick  of  the  one 
argand  lamp,  which  bums  near  by,  is  turned  down  so  far 
as  to  be  nearly  extinguished. 

Moreover,  the  second  room  in  the  suite  is  the  only 
one  lighted,  and  it  is  against  the  door  of  the  first  room 
the  woman  stands  listening  and  trembling. 

Who  is  the  woman  who  thus  watches  t  Marie  An* 
toinette  !     For  whom  doth  she  wait  1     Bamave ! 

Oh,  superb  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa,  who  could  have 
oonjectuied,  on  the  day  when  you  were  consecrated  as 
Queen  of  France,  that  there  would  come  a  time,  when, 
concealed  behind  the  door  of  your  femme  de  chambr^s 
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looms,  trembling  with  fear  and  hope,  yon  wonld  await  the 
arrival  of  a  petty  lawyer  from  Grenoble,  —  you,  who  so 
often  disappointed  Mirabeau,  and  deigned  to  receive  but 
one  visit  from  him) 

Let  there  be  no  mistake,  however.  It  is  political 
interest  which  leads  the  Queen  to  thus  await  Bamave. 
In  that  suspended  breath,  in  those  nervous  movements,  in 
that  hand  which  freezes  to  the  key,  the  heart  counts  for 
nothing;  pride  only  is  concerned. 

We  say  pride  ;  for  it  is  evident,  despite  the  thousand 
persecutions  of  which  the  King  and  Queen  have  been 
the  butt  since  their  return,  inasmuch  as  their  lives  are 
now  safe,  all  questions  are  summed  up  in  these  few 
words  :  Shall  the  Yarennes  fugitives  lose  the  rest  of 
their  power,  or  shall  they  reconquer  the  power  already 
losti 

On  that  fatal  evening  when  Chamy  quitted  the  Tui- 
leries,  nevermore  to  return,  the  Queen's  heart  ceased  to 
throb  with  any  tender  sentiment.  During  several  days 
she  remained  indifferent  to  everything,  even  to  insults ; 
but  little  by  little  she  perceived  that  two  traits  in  her 
powerful  organization  were  still  alive,  pride  and  hatred, 
and  she  came  to  herself  in  order  to  hate  and  be  avenged. 

Not  revenge  on  Chamy  did  she  seek,  nor  did  she 
hate  Andr^.  When  she  thought  of  them,  it  was  her- 
self whom  the  Queen  despised,  and  on  herself  she  would 
be  revenged;  for  she  was  too  truthful  not  to  see  that 
on  her  side  were  all  the  wrongs,  and  on  theirs  all  the 
devotion. 

If  she  could  have  hated  them^  she  would  have  been 
happy.  What  she  did  hate,  from  the  bottom  of  her 
heart,  was  the  populace,  who  had  laid  hands  on  her,  as 
if  she  were  an  ordinaiy  fugitive  from  justice,  —  the 
people  who  pursued  her  with  insults,  covered  her  with 
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shame,  filled  her  with  disgast  Tes,  she  hated  the 
people  who  once  called  her  Madame  Deficit  and  Madame 
Veto,  who  now  called  her  that  Austrian  woman,  and  who, 
in  the  future,  were  to  call  her  the  Widow  Capet;  and 
if  ever  she  could  be  avenged,  she  meant  to  be. 

Now  that  which  summoned  Bamave  to  her  on  Julj 
15,  1791,  at  nine  in  the  evening,  —  while  Madame 
Roland,  in  that  little  parlor  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
Hotel  Britannique,  was  copying  that  protest  of  whose 
contents  we  are  still  in  ignorance,  —  was  perhaps  impo- 
tency  and  despair ;  but  it  was  possibly  also  that  divine 
recompense  which  we  call  Vengeance. 

The  situation  was  grave.  Thanks  to  Lafayette  and 
the  National  Assembly,  the  first  blow  had  been  parried 
with  the  shield  of  the  Constitution.  The  King  had  not 
fled !     Oh,  no  !     He  had  been  abducted,  —  that  was  all  1 

We  must  not  however  forget  the  bulletin  issued  by 
the  Cordelier  Club;  we  must  not  foiget  Marat's  pro- 
posal for  a  dictatorship ;  we  must  not  foiget  the  petty 
diatribe  of  Citizen  Prudhomme,  about  the  Dauphin's 
outing  on  the  terrace ;  we  must  not  foiget  the  whimsical 
utterances  of  Bonneville;  we  must  not  forget  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  King  should  be  carried  back  to  the 
frontier  as  a  public  curiosity ;  we  must  not  forget  the 
clever  axiom  of  the  Genevese  Dumont ;  and  we  must 
not  foiget  the  establishment  of  a  new  joiu-nal,  which 
Brissot  was  to  control,  and  which  was  to  be  called 
"The  Republican." 

Would  you  like  to  see  the  prospectus  of  that  journal  9 
It  is  short,  but  explicit  It  was  written  in  English,  by 
Thomas  Paine,  and  then  translated  into  French,  by  a 
youug  officer  who  had  fought  in  the  American  Rev- 
olution; and  it  was  published  over  the  signature, 
Duohitelet. 
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How  strange  was  the  fbtalitj  which,  from  the  four 
comers  of  the  world,  called  together  Dew  enemies  of  the 
crumbling  throne.  Thomas  Paine !  What  brought  him 
hither,  —  that  ouui  who  belonged  to  all  oountries,  Eng- 
land, America,  France,  who  had  tried  all  trades,  as  man- 
Q&ctorer,  schoolmaster,  tax-gatherer,  sailor,  journalist  1 
What  he  came  for  was  to  mingle  his  breath  with  the 
storm  which  whistled  pitilessly  over  a  dying  flame. 

Here  is  the  prospectus  of  "The  Bepublican''  of  1791, 
that  journal  which  appeared,  or  was  on  the  ere  of  pub- 
lication at  the  very  time  when  Robespierre  was  asking 
what  a  republic  could  be : 

We  have  just  proved  that  a  king's  absence  is  worth  more 
than  his  presence.  He  deserted  his  throne,  and  this  amounted 
to  abdication.  The  Nation  will  never  regain  its  confidence 
in  the  perjured  runaway. 

Was  his  flight  the  work  of  others,  or  himself?  What 
matters  that?  Whether  a  knave  or  an  idiot,  he  is  equally 
unworthy  of  power.  We  are  well  rid  of  him,  and  he  is  free 
from  us.  He  is  now  a  simple  individual,  Louis  de  Bourbon. 
As  for  his  safety,  that  is  certain,  for  France  will  never  dis- 
honor herself;  but  royalty  is  finished.  What  is  an  office 
worth,  when  leH;  to  the  chance  of  birth,  and  liable  to  be  filled 
hy  an  idiot?    It  is  a  cipher,  a  nonentity. 

One  may  understand  the  effect  produced  by  such  a 
bulletin,  pasted  on  the  walls  of  Paris.  Malouet,  the 
Constitutionalist,  was  amazed.  Affrighted  and  out  of 
breath  he  entered  the  National  Assembly,  denounced  the 
prospectus,  and  demanded  the  arrest  of  its  authors. 

"So  be  it  1"  said  Petion ;  " but  let  us  first  read  the 
prospectus.^ 

Petion,  one  of  the  few  Republicans  then  converted  in 
France,  knew  this  prospectus  perfectly  well.  Malouet, 
who  denounced  it,  was  reluctant  to  have  it  read.     What 
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if  the  Deputies  ehould  appland  iti  and  he  waa  almoai 
certain  they  vould  applaud  it. 

Two  members  of  the  Assembly,  Chabroud  and  Cha- 
pelier,  tried  to  repair  the  blunder  of  their  colleague,  l^ 
aayiug:  "The  press  is  free,  and  every  one,  wise  or  foolish, 
has  a  right  to  set  forth  his  opinions.  Let  us  pay  no 
heed  to  the  utterance  of  frenzy,  but  pass  on  to  the 
business  of  the  day  I"  and  this  the  Assembly  did;  so 
let  V*  talk  no  more  about  it. 

Nevertheless,  here  was  the  hydra  which  menaced  the 
monarchy.  Gut  off  one  head ;  and  even  as  you  push  it 
aside,  another  stings  you. 

The  conspiracy  of  Afotuieiir  with  Favraa  had  not  been 
forgotten,  —  the  time  when  it  was  proposed  to  get  the 
King  out  of  the  way  and  appoint  Montuur  as  R^ent, 
Now  nobody  thought  about  MotitUur.  He  had  fled  at 
the  same  time  as  the  King;  only  he  was  more  lucky 
tban  bis  brother,  and  reached  the  frontier. 

But  the  Doc  d'Orleans  still  remained.  He  remained 
with  his  Bwom  friend,  with  the  man  who  constantly 
urged  him  forward,  —  Laclos,  the  author  of  "Danger- 
ous Entanglements." 

There  was  in  esistence  a  decree  concerning  a  r^onoy, 
—  a  decree  mouldering  in  the  archives.  Why  not  utilize 
that  old  decreet 

In  its  issue  of  June  38  a  certain  journal  offered  the 
regency  to  Orl&ns.  Apparently  Louis  Sixteenth  no 
longer  existed,  as  you  see ;  although  there  was  still  the 
National  Assembly.  As  there  was  no  longer  a  king, 
why  not  offer  the  r^ency  to  Orleans  T  It  may  be  readily 
onderstood  that  the  Duke  pretended  to  be  astonished, 
and  refused  the  offer. 

Nevertheless,  on  the  First  of  July,  Laclos,  on  bis  own 
priv  it '  nuthority,  proclaimed  the  forfeiture  of  the  throng 
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and  the  need  of  a  regent.  On  July  3  E^al  set  forth  the 
idea  that  the  proper  guardian  of  the  young  prince  was 
Orleans.  On  the  next  day  he  made  a  demand^  from  the 
rostrum  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  that  the  old  decree,  as  to 
a  regency,  be  reprinted  and  published.  Unfortunately 
the  Jacobins,  although  they  did  not  yet  know  precisely 
where  they  stood,  at  least  knew  where  they  did  not 
stand.  They  were  not  Orleanists,  although  both  Orleans 
and  Chartres  belonged  to  their  society.  The  regency 
of  Orl&uis  was  rejected  by  the  Jacobins. 

One  night  sufficed  for  Laclos  to  regain  his  breath.  If 
not  the  master  of  the  Jacobins,  he  was  at  least  master 
of  his  journal,  and  in  that  he  proclaimed  the  regency  of 
Orleans ;  and  as  the  word  protector  had  been  profaned  by 
Cromwell,  the  Eegent,  though  he  was  to  have  all  power, 
was  to  be  called  the  moderator. 

All  this,  as  one  may  see,  was  a  campaign  against 
royalty,  —  a  campaign  wherein  royalty,  in  itself  power- 
less, had  no  other  ally  except  the  National  Assembly; 
whereas  the  Jacobins  constituted  an  assembly  more  in- 
fluential and  more  dauntless  than  the  National  Assembly 
itself. 

On  July  8  —  you  see  we  are  gradually  coming  nearer 
the  end  I  —  Potion  brought  up  the  question  of  royal 
inviolability;  making,  however,  a  distinction  between 
political  inviolability  and  personal  inviolability. 

It  was  objected  that  if  Louis  the  Sixteenth  should  be 
deposed,  this  action  would  embroil  France  with  the  kings 
of  other  nations. 

"  If  other  kings  wish  to  fight  us,**  responded  P^tion^ 
^  by  deposing  Louis  Sixteenth  we  shall  deprive  them  of 
their  most  powerful  ally;  whereas,  if  we  leave  him  on 
the  throne,  we  give  our  enemies  all  the  force  which  we 
restore  to  King  Louis." 


^ 
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Brissot  moanted  tb«  tribune  in  his  turn,  and  went  yst 
fiuther.  He  examined  this  question .  Can  the  King  be 
legally  tried.  "  Later,"  he  said,  "  in  cate  of  depotitum, 
ve  will  discuBB  what  sort  of  goveniment  ahall  be  aab- 
stituted  for  royalty ." 

It  is  said  that  Brissot  was  superb.  Madame  Bolasd 
was  at  the  sesaion.     Listeo  to  what  she  wrote : 


Not  tneiely  plaudits,  bat  cries  and  tmnsporti  were  beard  on 
bU  sides.  Thrice  the  entire  legielative  body  wsb  conetraiDcd 
to  rise.  Anna  were  npraised,  hats  were  waving  in  the  air, 
and  there  was  ineipreastble  enthuaiaam.  Perish  forever  those 
who  witness  and  shaie  such  great  outbreaks,  and  yet  are  will- 
ing to  Ksnmo  their  chains ! 


It  was  not  only  decided  that  the  King  might  be  tried, 
if  necessary,  but  the  resolution  was  passed  with  great 
eotbusiaem. 

Imagine  what  a  terrible  echo  these  plaudits  most  have 
roused  in  the  Tuileries  I 

In  its  turn  the  National  Assembly  could  not  avoid 
grappling  with  this  formidable  question. 

The  CoDBtitutionalists,  instead  of  shirking  this  debate, 
provoked  it,  feeling  sure  of  a  majority;  but  the  m^ority 
of  the  Assembly  was  far  from  representing  the  majority 
of  the  Nation.  What  mattered  that  t  Legislative  bodies 
seldom  worry  themselves  over  such  little  anomalies.  They 
enaot  lawa,  and  the  people  upset  them ;  and  when  the 
people  defeat  what  the  legislature  haa  decreed,  then 
you  have  a  revolution. 

Od  July  13  the  public  seats  were  filled  with  reliable 
fellows,  introduced  in  advance  by  special  tickets.  These 
oonstituted  what  we  should  to^ay  call,  in  a  theatre,  the 
daqut,  or  hired  band  of  applaudera.    Outside  the  hall. 
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the  coriidore  were  filled  with  Royalists.  For  this  occa- 
sion the  Gheyalieis  da  Poignard  again  came  to  the  front. 

By  request  of  a  member  the  Tuileries  Gardens  were 
closed.  Perhaps  on  that  night  the  Queen  waited  for 
Bamave  as  impatiently  as  she  did  on  the  evening  of 
July  15. 

Nothing  was  decided  on  that  day,  howeyer ;  only  the 
report  was  read,  as  prepared  by  a  committee.  In  this 
xeport  it  was  said: 

The  flight  of  the  King  ib  not  a  case  provided  for  in  the 
Gonstitation  ;  but  the  royal  inviolability  is  therein  decreed. 

That  isy  —  the  Constitution  declared  the  King's  royal 
person  too  sacred  to  be  touched,  but  did  not  take  into 
account  the  possibility  of  his  running  away. 

The  committee,  therefore,  regarding  the  King  himself 
as  beyond  legislative  jurisdiction,  could  only  recommend 
the  delivery  to  justice  of  the  elder  Bouill^,  Chamy, 
Madame  de  Tourzel,  the  young  noblemen  who  acted  as 
couriers,  the  attendants,  and  lackeys.  Never  was  th«^ 
a  better  illustration  of  the  ingenious  fable  about  great 
and  little  fishes.  Let  the  net  hold  those  who  are  not 
too  strong  to  escape  its  meshes. 

This  question  was  debated  far  more  zealously  in  the 
Jacobin  Club  than  in  the  Assembly. 

As  it  was  not  yet  decided,  Robespierre  was  still  on 
the  fence.  He  was  neither  a  Republican  nor  a  Mon- 
archist. One  could  be  as  liberal  under  a  king  as  with 
a  senate. 

He  was  a  man  who  rarely  compromised  himself,  this 
Robespierre ;  and  yet  we  saw,  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  what  terrors  gat  hold  upon  him,  even 
when  he  was  not  compromised. 
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There  are  aome  men,  however,  who  hare  not  so  mnch 
precious  prudence.  Suoh  men  were  Danton,  the  ex« 
adyocate,  and  Legendre,  the  butcher,  —  a  bulldog  and 
a  bear. 

"  The  Assembly  may  absolve  the  King,"  said  Danton ; 
"  but  this  judgment  will  be  reversed  by  France,  for  France 
condemns  him." 

**  The  committee-men  are  fools !  **  said  Legendre.  "  If 
they  knew  the  spirit  of  the  masses,  they  would  return  to 
reason.  If  I  speak  thus,  it  is  for  the  committee's  own 
good." 

Such  speeches  roused  the  indignation  of  the  Constitu* 
tionalists;  but,  unhappily  for  them,  they  did  not  form 
the  majority  among  the  Jacobins,  as  they  did  in  the 
Assembly,  and  so  they  contented  themselves  by  with- 
drawing from  the  club.  They  erred.  It  is  always  a 
mistake  to  quit  one's  place.  '*  The  absent  are  always  in 
the  wrong."  There  is  also  another  old  French  proverb, 
full  of  good  sense :  "  Who  quits  his  place,  loses  it." 

Not  only  did  the  Constitutionalists  lose  their  places^ 
but  their  places  were  speedily  taken  by  popular  deputa- 
tions, bearing  petitions  against  the  committee.  This  was 
what  took  place  at  the  Jacobin  Club,  where  these  new 
members  were  received  with  acclamations. 

Meantime  an  address,  which  was  bound  to  win  for 
itself  a  certain  importance  in  the  events  which  followed, 
was  prepared  at  the  other  end  of  Paris,  in  the  Marais 
(or  Swamp)  district,  by  a  club — or  rather  by  a  frater- 
nal union  —  of  men  and  women,  called  the  Society  of 
Minims,  —  a  name  suggested  perhaps  by  the  little  fishes 
which  abounded  in  that  locality  in  those  days. 

This  society  was  an  appendage  of  the  Cordelier  Club, 
being  also  animated  by  the  spirit  of  Danton.  A  young 
man  of  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years  old,  upon  whom 
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Danton  had  breathed  his  spirit,  and  who  was  animated 
by  that  breath,  held  the  pen  and  prepared  the  address. 

This  young  man  was  Jean  Lambert  Tallien.  The 
address  bore  a  formidable  signature.  It  was  signed. 
The  People. 

On  July  14  the  discussion  was  begun  in  the  Assembly. 
This  time  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the  public  out  of 
the  galleries,  impossible  also  to  fill  up  the  corridors  and 
avenues  with  Royalists  and  with  the  Chevaliers  du 
Poignard,  and  impossible  to  close  the  Tuileriea  Gardens, 
— as  on  the  former  occasion. 

The  prologue  had  been  acted  before  the  claqueurs  alone, 
but  now  the  main  drama  must  be  represented  before  the 
real  public ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  public 
was  unfavorably  disposed  towards  royal  favoritism,  —  so 
much  so  that  Duport,  so  popular  three  months  before, 
was  heard  in  glum  silence,  when  he  proposed  that  the 
King's  offence  should  bring  disaster  only  to  those  who 
surrounded  his  Majesty. 

However,  Duport  went  on  to  the  end,  surprised  that 
be  could  speak  without  rousing  a  single  word  or  sign 
of  approbation,  —  an  unprecedented  experience.  He 
was  one  of  a  triad  of  stars,  —  Duport,  Lameth,  Bamave, 
^— whose  lights  went  out  one  by  one,  in  the  political 
firmament. 

Robespierre  next  mounted  the  platform.  Robespierre, 
the  prudent  man,  who  knew  so  well  how  to  hide  his 
tracks,  what  would  he  say  1  This  orator,  who  not  many 
days  before  had  declared  himself  neither  a  Monarchist 
nor  a  Republican,  what  position  would  he  now  take  1  He 
did  not  distinctly  state. 

He  said,  with  his  sweetest  acidity,  that  he  was  there  to 
constitute  himself  the  advocate  of  the  highest  humanity. 
He  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  both  unfair  and  cruel  to 
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■mite  only  the  weak ;  that  he  would  not  attack  the  Eing^ 
inasmuch  as  the  Awemhlj  appeared  to  regard  the  King 
aa  inviolahle,  but  he  would  defend  Bouill^,  Cli&mj,  Ma- 
dame de  Tourzely  the  couriers,  the  lackeys,  the  attendants, 
and  all  others  who  had  been  forced  to  obey  the  King,  by 
their  dependent  or  subordinate  positions 

The  Assembly  murmured  during  this  speech.  The  gal* 
leries  listened  with  great  attention,  not  knowing  whether 
to  applaud  or  disapprove.  At  last  they  were  able  to  see 
in  the  orator's  words  what  was  really  there,  a  covert 
attack  on  royalty,  and  a  satirical  defence  of  courtiers 
and  sycophants. 

Then  the  galleries  applauded  Robespierre.  The  Presi- 
dent tried  to  impose  silence  in  the  galleries. 

Prieur  de  la  Mame  wished  to  bring  the  debate  upon 
ground  wholly  free  from  subterfuges  and  paradoxes.  He 
asked :  **  Citizens,  what  would  you  do,  if  the  King  were 
entirely  out  of  the  way,  and  somebody  should  come  to  yoa 
with  the  demand  that  he  be  reinstated  in  full  power  1 " 

This  question  was  the  more  embarrassing,  because  it 
was  so  direct ;  but  there  are  shameless  times  when  nothing 
is  embarrassing  to  reactionists  and  timeservers. 

Desmeuniers  replied,  and  appeared  to  sustain  the  cause 
of  the  Assembly,  at  the  expense  of  the  King.  He  said.: 
"  The  Assembly  is  an  all-powerful  body  ;  and  in  its  power 
it  has  the  right  to  suspend  the  royal  prerogatives,  and  to 
maintain  that  suspension  until  the  Constitution  is  com- 
pleted and  established." 

That  is,  — as  the  King  had  not  fled,  but  had  been  ab- 
ducted, his  power  could  only  be  suspended  temporarily, 
because  the  Constitution  was  not  yet  completed;  but 
when  once  the  Constitution  was  finished,  the  King  might 
again  enter,  with  full  rights,  into  the  exercise  of  his  royal 
functions. 
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''Finally,"  said  the  speaker,  "  if  anybody  asks  me/*  — 
though  nobody  did  ask  him,  — ''  if  anybody  asks  me  to 
give  my  explanation  of  the  proposed  decree,  here  is  the 
project  which  I  suggest :  First  —  This  suspension  of  the 
King^s  authority  shall  endure  till  the  King  accepts 
the  Constitution.  Second  —  If  he  does  not  accept  it, 
the  Assembly  shall  declare  him  deposed." 

**  Oh,  be  easy  1 "  exclaimed  Gr^oire,  without  leaving 
his  seat.  "  Not  only  will  he  accept  it,  but  he  '11  swear 
to  anything  you  ask." 

Desmeuniers  would  have  been  entirely  right,  if  he  had 
said  ''  swear  and  accept,  whatever  you  ask,''  instead  of 
**  accept  and  swear  ;*^  for  kings  promise  much  more 
readily  than  they  perform. 

The  Assembly  was  about  to  seize  this  proposition  on 
the  wing;  but  Robespierre,  without  leaving  his  seat, 
threw  out  this  word :  "  Be  careful !  Such  a  decree 
would  be  a  decision,  in  advance,  that  the  King  is  not 
to  be  tried." 

Thus  surprised  in  the  very  act  of  offending,  the  As* 
aembly  dared  not  vote  this  decree.  A  noise  at  the  door 
of  the  hall  also  added  to  the  embarrassment. 

The  noise  came  from  a  deputation  of  the  Fraternal 
Society  of  Minimes,  bearing  the  proclamation  inspired 
by  Danton,  prepared  by  Tallien,  and  signed  by  The 
Feople. 

The  Assembly  revenged  itself  on  the  petitioners,  by 
refusing  to  hear  their  address. 

Bamave  rose  and  said :  ''  Let  it  not  be  read  to-day, 
but  hear  it  to-morrow ;  and  do  not  let  us  be  influenced 
by  factious  opinions*  Let  the  Law  hoist  its  ensign  and 
display  its  signal,  and  we  shall  see  a  rally  of  all  good 
citizens." 

Beader,  remember  this  speech  1    Beperuse  these  six 
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words!  Meditate  upon  that  phrase:  Lti  the  Law  hoist 
its  signal/  The  phrase  was  uttered  on  July  14;  but 
the  massacre  of  July  17  is  in  that  phrase. 

Thus  the  Assembly  was  not  content  with  merely  trick- 
ing the  people  out  of  their  mastery,  which  they  belieired 
they  had  obtained  by  the  royal  desertion,  —  or  rather, 
let  us  say,  by  the  treachery  of  the  people's  representa- 
tive; but  that  Assembly  must  publicly  surrender  this 
mastery  to  Louis  Sixteenth ;  and  if  the  people  reclaimed 
their  rights,  if  they  offered  petitions,  this  only  indicated 
a  factious  disposition,  which  would  give  the  Assembly, 
that  other  representative  of  the  people,  an  excuse  for 
raising  its  flag. 

What  signified  these  words,  Eaise  the  signal  of  Law  9 
They  signified  the  proclamation  of  martial  law,  and  the 
display  of  the  red  flag. 

Indeed  on  the  next  day  —  July  15,  the  decisive  day — 
the  Assembly  presented  a  formidable  aspect.  Nobody 
menaced  the  Assembly,  but  it  had  the  air  of  being  men- 
aced. Lafayette  was  summoned  to  its  aid ;  and  Lafayette, 
—  who  had  always  come  very  near  the  people,  without 
rvtally  knowing  it,  —  Lafayette  sent  to  the  Assembly  five 
thousand  National  Guardsmen,  with  whom,  in  order  to 
stimulate  the  people,  he  took  pains  to  mix  a  thousand 
pikes  from  the  Saint  Antoine  district.  The  guns  were 
the  aristocracy  of  the  National  Guards  and  the  pikes 
represented  the  proletariat. 

Convinced,  like  Bamave,  that  it  was  only  needful  to 
hoist  the  signal  of  Law,  in  order  to  bring  to  its  support, 
not  the  people  particularly,  but  Lafayette,  as  commander 
of  the  National  Guard,  and  Bailly,  the  Mayor  of  Paris» 
the  Assembly  decided  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis. 

Although  the  Assembly  had  hardly  been  in  existence 
two  years,  it  already  moved  on  like  the  later  assemblies 
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of  1829  and  1846.  The  leaders  knew  they  had  only  to 
weary  members  and  auditors  with  secondary  discussions, 
and  postpone  to  the  end  of  the  session  the  main  question, 
in  order  to  carry  their  point.  Half  of  the  session  was 
wasted  in  listening  to  a  military  report  on  Department 
Affairs.  Then  they  listened  complacently  to  three  or 
four  members,  who  had  a  fashion  of  speaking  in  every 
special  debate.  Then,  when  the  limits  of  discussion 
were  reached,  others  were  silent,  while  two  speeches  were 
delivered,  one  by  Salles  and  the  other  by  Bamave. 

These  two  discourses  were  so  convincing  to  the 
Assembly  that  Lafayette  himself  moved  the  closure  of 
the  debate,  and  the  vote  was  taken  in  all  serenity. 

On  that  day  the  Assembly  had  nothing  to  fear.  To 
use  the  slang  of  the  times,  because  it  is  most  signifi- 
cant, they  had  dcme  the  galleries.  The  Tuileries  Gardens 
were  dosed.  The  police  received  their  orders  from  the 
President.  Lafayette  eat  in  the  Assembly,  to  move  the 
previous  question,  and  so  out  off  further  debate.  Bailly 
was  in  his  place  as  the  head  of  the  city  council  Every- 
thing was  ready  for  the  final  stroke.  Everywhere  the 
authorities  were  under  arms,  and  prepared  to  control 
the  populace. 

The  populace,  being  in  no  condition  for  a  contest, 
passed  by  the  long  array  of  pikes  and  bayonets,  and 
betook  themselves  to  their  modem  Mount  Aventine,— 
that  is,  the  Champ  de  Mars. 

Note  this!  They  did  not  rush  to  the  Champ  de 
Miars  for  rebellions  purposes,  as  the  Romans  of  old  went 
to  their  Aventine,  but  because  they  hoped  there  to  find 
the  Patriot  Altar,  which,  since  the  day  before,  —  July 
14,  the  Bastille  anniversary,  —  the  government  had  not 
found  time  to  demolish,  —  prompt  as  governments  usually 
are  to  pull  down  such  patriotic  structures. 
TOL.  m.  —  u 
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There  the  crowd  adopted  a  remonBtratioey  and  sent  it 
to  the  Aflsemblj. 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  Assembly  voted,  first,  a 
preventive  measure : 

If  the  King  breaks  his  oath,  if  he  attacks  or  refoseB  to 
defend  his  people,  he  virtually  abdicates  his  throne,  becomes 
a  simple  citizen,  and  is  personally  responsible  for  all  offences 
he  commits  alter  his  abdication. 

Secondly^  a  repressive  measure  was  adopted : 

Bouille  shall  be  prosecuted  as  the  chief  criminal ;  and  all 
other  persons  who  assisted  in  the  King's  abduction  shall  be 
prosecuted  as  secondary  criminals. 

At  the  moment  when  the  Assembly  was  passing  this 
vote,  the  crowd,  having  heard  and  signed  their  remon- 
strance, were  returning  to  present  it  to  the  Assembly, 
which  they  found  more  strongly  guarded  than  before.  All 
the  leaders  of  the  Assembly  were  military  men  that  day. 
The  President  of  the  Assembly  was  a  young  colonel, 
Charles  Lameth.  The  Commander  of  the  National  Gnard 
was  Lafayette,  a  young  generaL  Even  our  worthy  as- 
tronomer, Bailly,  had  something  the  air  of  a  warrior, 
amidst  his  bayonets  and  pikes,  having  knotted  about  his 
scientist's  coat  the  trioolored  sash,  and  adorned  his  pen- 
sive brow  with  the  three-cornered  cocked  hat  of  the 
municipality.  So  well  did  he  look  in  this  guise  that 
Madame  Bailly  mistook  him  for  Lafayette,  as  (so  they 
say)  she  bad  sometimes  mistaken  Lafayette  for  her 
husband. 

The  crowd  talked  They  felt  so  little  hostility,  that 
there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not  talk.  The 
result  of  their  conference  was,  that  deputies  were  per- 
mitted to  confer  with  Robespierre  and  P^on.    Yoa  see 
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how  the  popularity  of  these  new  names  waxed,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  popularity  of  the  old  names  waned,  —  of 
Duport,  Bamaye,  Lameth,  Lafayette,  Bailly.  The  dele- 
gates, six  in  number,  started  for  the  Assembly  with  a 
great  company  at  their  heels.  Duly  notified.  Potion 
and  Robespierre  hastened  to  the  avenue  of  the  Feu- 
illant  Terrace,  to  meet  these  del^ates,  and  receive  their 
message. 

Too  late  I    The  vote  in  the  Assembly  had  been  taken. 

These  two  members  of  the  Assembly,  not  being  favor- 
able to  this  vote,  did  not  so  state  the  matter  to  the 
popular  delegates  as  to  make  them  swallow  it  kindly; 
and  so  these  deputies  returned  furious  to  those  who  had 
sent  them. 

The  people  had  lost  their  game,  while  holding  the 
best  cards  fortune  ever  put  into  the  popular  hand. 
-  At  once  the  populace  were  enraged.  They  spread 
themselves  over  the  city,  and  began  by  making  the  man- 
agers dose  the  theatres.  When  the  theatres  are  closed, 
as  a  firiend  says  about  a  similar  occasion  in  1830,  it  is 
like  a  black  flag  over  all  Paris. 

The  Operahouse  resisted,  having  a  garrison  within. 
Lafayette,  with  his  four  thousand  muskets  and  thousand 
pikes,  asked  nothing  better  than  the  privilege  of  repress- 
ing this  growing  outbreak ;  but  the  municipal  authorities 
refused  to  give  the  proper  orders. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Queen  had  kept  the  track  of 
events;  but  now  reports  were  suddenly  cut  off,  and  the 
next  intelligence  was  lost  in  a  night  less  black  than  the 
events  themselves. 

Bamave,  whom  she  awaited  with  so  much  impatience, 
was  to  come  and  tell  her  what  had  taken  place  during 
the  day.  All  the  world  felt  the  approach  of  an  im- 
pending  crisis. 
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The  King,  who  with  the  Queen  had  been  awaiting 
Bamave's  arrival  in  the  second  room  of  Madame  Cam- 
pan's  apartments,  was  notified  of  a  visit  from  Doctor 
Gilbert^  and,  in  order  to  give  the  more  attention  to  his 
reports,  had  gone  upstairs  to  his  own  rooms,  to  see 
Gilbert,  leaving  Bamave  to  the  Queen. 

Towards  nine  a  step  resounded  along  the  corridor.  A 
voice  was  heard  exchanging  a  few  words  with  the  sentinel 
who  guarded  the  hallway.  Then  a  young  man  appeared 
in  the  corridor,  dad  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  National 
Guards. 

It  was  Bamave.  The  Queen,  her  heart  palpitating  aa 
if  that  man  were  a  cherished  lover,  unfastened  the  door ; 
and  Bamave,  after  looking  carefully  before  and  behind 
him,  glided  through  the  open  flap  of  it. 

The  door  was  instantly  shut,  and  before  a  word  was 
spoken,  the  grating  of  the  bolt  could  be  heard  in  its 
socket. 
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The  hearts  of  both  were  beating  with  equal  yiolencey 
bat  under  the  impulse  of  very  opposite  sentiments. 
The  Queen's  heart  was  beating  with  hopes  of  ven- 
geance ;  Bamave's  heart  was  aflame  with  the  desire  for 
her  love. 

The  Queen  passed  quickly  into  the  inner  room,— 
seeking  for  light,  so  to  speak.  She  certainly  did  not 
fear  either  Bamave  or  his  passion,  for  she  well  knew  his 
love  to  be  respectful  and  devoted;  but  with  feminine 
instinct  she  fled  from  the  darkness. 

On  entering  this  room  she  at  once  sat  down.  Bamave 
paused  on  the  threshold,  and  surveyed  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  little  parlor,  lighted  only  by  two  candles. 
He  expected  to  find  the  King  there ;  for  the  King  had 
assisted  at  Bamave's  two  previous  interviews  with  Marie 
Antoinette ;  but  there  was  no  third  person  presenU  For 
the  first  time  since  their  promenade  in  the  picture-gallery 
of  the  Archbishop's  residence  at  Meaux,  Bamave  found 
himself  tete-^ite  with  the  Queen.  His  hand  involun- 
tarily sought  his  heart,  to  suppress  its  beatings. 

''Oh,  Monsieur  Bamave,"  said  the  Queen,  after  a 
moment  of  silence,  **  I  have  been  expecting  you  for  two 
hours." 

At  this  reproach,  made  in  a  voice  so  soft  that  it  ceased 
to  be  accusatory  and  became  plaintive,  Bamave's  first 
impulse  was  to  throw  himself  at  the  Queen's  feet;  but 
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mf^wn  K.'ftade  this  demonstnitioiL  The  heart  aome- 
K;ufnF  W^  us  that  to  fall  on  our  knees  at  a  woman's  feet 
».  tij  £ul  in  proper  respect. 

x-jLlati,  Madame,  it  is  true,"  be  said;  "but  I  hope 
v'.-ttr  Mi^jeety  is  oonrinced  that  my  tudinees  is  not  in 
(K_lf  will." 

"^  Ok,  yes  I "  said  she,  with  a  slight  affirmative  nod  of 
tbi«  h<>ad.     "I  know  your  devotion  to  the  monarchy." 

'^Ahove  all,  I  am  devoted  to  the  Queen,"  said  Bar- 
MM.  "I  wish  your  Majesty  might  be  persuaded  of 
thatl" 

**  1  doubt  it  not.  Monsieur  Baroave.  —  So  yon  oould 
Bot  get  here  sooner  1" 

"I  attempted  to  do  so  at  seven  o'clock,  Madame;  but 
it  was  too  Dear  the  broad  daylight,  and  I  met  —  hov 
darea  such  a  man  approach  your  palace  1  —  I  met  Marat 
oa  the  terrace." 

"  Marat  1 "  said  the  Queen,  aa  if  trying  to  plaoe  the 
name  in  her  memory.  "Isn't  he  a  newspaper  man, 
who  writes  against  usT" 

"Who  scribbles  against  all  the  world  I  —  Yea.  His 
viperous  eye  followed  me  till  I  disappeared  through  the 
grating  of  the  Feuillant  Terrace.  I  passed  along,  with- 
out even  a  glance  at  your  windows.  Happily,  on  the 
Pont-Boya],  whom  should  I  meet  but  Saint-Prix." 

"  Saint-Prix  1  Who  is  he,  —  an  metor  t "  said  the 
Queen,  with  almost  as  much  aoom  aa  she  had  just  shown 
towards  Marat. 

"  Vtis,  Mailame,  an  actorl"  replied  Bamave;  "but 
why  not  i  This  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  our 
epoch.  Acti^rs  and  jouraalists,  —  fellows  of  whose  very 
eiistence  kioi^  were  formerly  ignorant,  save  when  their 
lordahipH  gave  orden  which  the  poor  fellows  were  only 
too  glad  to  obeyt^jouisalists  and  actor*  have  beocxiw 
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dtizeiiB,  haying  their  share  of  influence,  exercising  wills 
of  their  own,  acting  according  to  their  own  inspiration, 
with  power  for  good  or  ill,  —  important  parts  of  the  great 
social  machine,  wherein  royalty  is  now  but  the  superior 
wheeL  —  Saint-Prix  took  Marat's  bad  taste  out  of  my 
mouth." 

"  How  so  1 " 

**  Saint-Prix  was  in  uniform.  Knowing  him  yery  well, 
Madame,  I  spoke  to  him,  and  asked  him  where  he  was 
to  be  on  guard.  Fortunately  he  was  to  be  here,  in  the 
palace.  I  knew  I  could  trust  his  discretion;  so  I  told 
him  I  was  to  have  the  honor  of  an  audience  with  you." 

"  Oh,  Monsieur  Bamave  ! " 

''Was  it  better  to  renounce  the  honor  —  **  Bamave 
nearly  said  happiness,  but  he  checked  himself,  and  said 
honcr  —  ''of  seeing  you,  and  so  leave  you  in  ignorance 
of  the  important  intelligence  which  I  have  to  make 
known  1  ** 

"  No,  you  did  right,  —  if  you  think  you  can  trust 
Saint-Prix." 

^'Madame,  this  is  a  critical  moment,"  said  Bamave, 
gravely,  "as  you  may  well  believe.  Those  who  remain 
faithful  to  you  now  are  indeed  true  friends ;  for  if  to-moiv 
row  — and  this  point  will  be  decided  to-morrow  —  the 
Jacobins  prevail  over  the  Constitutionalists,  your  friends 
will  be  regarded  as  your  accomplices.  As  you  see,  the 
legislative  decrees  only  free  you  from  punishment  in  order 
to  strike  your  friends,  who  are  called  your  accomplices." 

"  True ! "  replied  the  Queen ;  "  but  you  were  saying 
that  Monsieur  Saint-Prix  —  1" 

"  Saint-Prix  told  me  that  he  should  be  on  guard  at  the 
Tnileries  from  nine  till  eleven,  th|it  he  would  endeavor 
to  get  a  post  here  on  the  entre^K)!,  and  thus  your 
Majesty  would  have  full  two  hours  in  which  to  give  me 
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jour  orders.  Only  be  counaeUed  me  to  wear  my  unifonn 
as  an  officer  in  the  National  Goard ;  and  I  h&ve  followed 
his  advice,  as  your  Majesty  Bees." 

"  And  you  found  Soint-Prii  at  his  post  t " 

"Tea,  Madame.  —  It  coat  him  two  theatre  tickets  to 
get  this  appointment  &om  his  sergeant.  You  see  how 
ea^  a  thing  ia  corruption  I  **  added  BamaTe,  amiling. 

"Uarat — Saint-Prix  —  two  theatre  tickets!"  repeated 
the  Queen,  glancing  with  a  startled  look  into  the  abyss, 
wherefrom  emeige  those  petty  spindles  which  weave  the 
destinies  of  kings  in  times  of  revolution. 

"  Oh,  my  Ood,  yes  1 "  aaiA  Bamave.  "  Strange,  is  it 
not,  Madame  1  Thia  is  what  the  ancients  called  Fate, 
what  philosophers  call  Chance,  what  belierers  call 
Providence." 

The  Queen  drew  a  lock  of  her  long  h&ir  over  her 
beautiful  neck,  and  looked  at  it  sadly.  At  last  ahe  aaid  : 
"  That  ia  what  whitens  my  hair  I " 

Betuming  to  Bamave,  and  the  political  side  of  the 
situation,  —  for  a  moment  forgotten  in  contemplating 
the  mysterious  and  picturesque  aide,  —  ahe  aaid :  "  I 
think  I  have  beard  it  aaid  that  we  have  won  a  victory 
in  the  Aasembly." 

"Yes,  Madame,  we  have  gained  a  victoiy  in  the 
Assembly ;  but  we  have  suffered  a  defeat  at  the  Jacobin 
Club." 

"  But  I  can't  understand  all  this.  —  I  thought  the 
Jacobins  were  on  your  aide,  with  Lameth  and  Duport,  — 
tliat  y<:>vi  held  the  Jacobins  in  your  band,  and  could  do 
with  Ihem  wlint  you  chose." 

Bamave  shook  his  bead  sorrowfully  aa  he  aaid  :  "  It 
waa  BO  formerly ;  but  a  new  apirit  bos  oome  over  the 
Jacobin  8." 

"  Orleans,  —  i^  it  not ! "  asked  the  Queen. 
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f*  Yes,  at  present  the  peril  comes  from  that  quarter." 
*'  The  peril  1    I  ask  again,  are  we  not  put  out  of  danger 
by  to-day^B  vote  1  *• 

**  It  is  best  to  understand  the  difficulty  well,  in  order 
to  face  the  situation.  The  vote  of  to-day  was  to  this 
purport,  —  that  if  the  King  forfeited  his  oath,  if  he 
attacked  or  did  not  defend  his  people,  he  practically 
abdicated  his  throne,  and  so  became  a  plain  citizen,  and 
accountable  for  any  offences  which  he  might  commit 
subsequent  to  his  abdication." 

**  Well,**  said  the  Queen,  "  the  King  will  not  go  back 
on  his  oath ;  he  will  not  attack  his  own  subjects ;  and  if 
they  are  attacked,  the  King  will  defend  them." 

'^  Tes,  Madame  I  but  by  this  vote  a  door  is  left  open 
for  extreme  Revolutionists  and  Orleanists.  The  Assembly 
has  not  yet  decided  about  the  King.  Some  preventive 
measures  have  been  voted,  in  case  of  a  second  desertion ; 
but  the  first  flight  has  been  left  out  of  the  question. 
Do  you  know  what  was  proposed  at  the  Jacobin  Club  this 
evening,  by  Laclos,  Orl&ns's  tool?" 

**  Something  terrible,  no  doubt.  What  wholesome 
measure  could  be  proposed  by  the  author  of  such  a 
vulgar  story  as  his  1" 

**  He  demanded  that  a  petition  should  be  circulated  in 
Paris,  and  all  over  France,  to  compel  the  King's  resig- 
nation. He  would  be  answerable  for  at  least  ten  million 
signatures." 

"Ten  million  signatures!"  cried  the  Queen.  ''My 
Grod  I  Are  we  so  much  hated,  that  ten  millions  of 
people  wish  to  push  us  from  the  throne  1 " 

''  Oh,  Madame  !  minorities  are  easily  obtainable." 

''  And  Lados's  motion  was  passed  f " 

**  It  raised  a  discussion.  —  Danton  sustained  it." 

«<Danton1     Why,  I  thought  Danton  was  with  u& 
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Montnortn  Ulked  to  me  about  somo  offioe,  connected  with 
the  Crown  Council, — either  bought  or  sold,  I  forget  which, 
—  which  eeoured  the  aid  of  this  man  for  our  side." 

"  Uonsieur  de  Montmorin  was  mistaken,  Uadame,  If 
DaotoB  belong!  to  anybody,  it  is  to  Orleans." 

"  And  did  Bobespierra  speak  t  They  say  he  ia  b^in- 
ning  to  have  great  influence." 

"Tea,  RobMpierre  apoke.  He  did  not  snatun  the 
Lacloe  petition,  but  simply  advocated  some  addreas  to 
the  Jacobiu  societies  scattered  through  the  prorincea" 

"But  it  is  necessary  to  have  Bobespierra,  if  he  has 
acquired  luch   importance." 

"  Nobody  owns  Robespierre,  ATadame.  He  stands  by 
himself,  —  for  an  ideal,  for  a  phantom,  for  Utopia,  —  for 
an  ambition,  perhaps." 

"  Well,  as  fbr  his  ambition,  whatever  it  may  be^  we  o«d 
gratify  it Suppose  he  wishes  for  wealth  —  1 " 

"  He  does  not  care  to  be  rich." 

"  To  be  a  cabinet-minister,  then  —  t " 

"  Perhaps  he  wishes  to  be  more  than  a  oabinat- 
minister." 

The  Queen  looked  at  Baruave  almost  in  dread.  Pres- 
ently she  said  :  "  It  seems  to  ma  that  the- royal  ministry 
is  the  most  elevated  station  to  which  one  of  our  subjects 
may  sspire." 

"  If  Bobespierre  oonsiders  the  King  dethroned,  he  no 
longer  regards  himself  as  oue  of  the  King's  subjects." 

"  To  what  then  does  his  ambition  point  1 "  asked  the 
■mated  Queen. 

"  There  are  certain  timee,  Uadame,  when  men  dream 
of  new  titles  in  politics,  in  place  of  old  titles,  which  are 
effaced." 

"  Yes,  I  can  understand  that  OrUsns  mi^^t  dream  of 
)ieing  B^ent^  tar  his  birth  raititles  him  to  such  high 
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fdnotiofiiB  ;  bat  Bobespierrey  a  pettifogger  horn  the 
provinces  — ! " 

She  foigot  that  Bamave  also  was  an  attorney  from  the 
provinces.  Bamave  remained  motionless,  either  because 
the  blow  glided  over  him  without  touching  his  sensibility^ 
or  else  because  he  had  the  courage  to  take  the  blow  and 
make  no  sign. 

''Marius  and  Cromwell  lose  from  the  ranks  of  the 
people,"  he  said. 

''Mariusi  Cromwelll — Alas,  when  I  heard  those 
names  in  my  childhood,  I  little  thought  that  one  day 
they  would  return  to  my  ear  with  so  fatal  a  sound ! 
Bat  we  are  all  this  time  drifting  away  from  the  facts 
which  demand  our  present  appreciation. — Eobespierre, 
you  tell  me,  was  opposed  to  the  Lados  proposal,  sup- 
ported by  Danton." 

**  Yes !  but  at  that  moment  a  flood  of  people  came  into 
the  meetiilg,  ordinary  kickers  from  the  Palais  Boyal,  — 
a  band  of  snarling  women,  brought  in  to  support  Laclos ; 
and  not  only  was  his  resolution  passed,  but  it  was  decided 
that  to-morrow  forenoon,  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  Jacobins 
would  come  together  to  hear  the  resolution  read,  which  is 
then  to  be  carried  to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  there 
laid  on  the  Patriot  Altar^  for  the  reception  of  signatures, 
and  sent  to  all  the  societies  in  the  provinces,  for  more 
signatures." 

^  And  this  petition,  who  is  to  prepare  it  1 " 

**  Danton,  Laclos,  and  Brissot." 

**  Three  enemies  1 " 

'*  Yes,  Madame  1 " 

"  But  —  my  Ood  I  —  what  are  our  friends,  the  Consti- 
tutionalists, doing  about  it  1 " 

**  Ah,  there  it  is  1  Well,  Madame,  they  have  decided 
that  to-morrow  they  will  win  or  lose  alL** 
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^But  the  CoDBtitutionalists  caxmot  remain  with  the 
JacobinSy  surely  !*' 

''Tour  admirable  penetration  in  r^ard  to  men  and 
things  enables  you  to  see  the  situation  precisely  as  it  is. 
—  Yes,  led  by  Duport  and  Lameth,  your  friends  at  once 
separated  themselves  from  your  enemies.  They  set  up 
the  Feuillants  in  opposition  to  the  Jacobins." 

**  What  is  meant  by  the  Feuillants  1  Excuse  me  I  for 
really,  I  know  next  to  nothing.  There  are  so  many  new 
names  and  new  things  in  our  political  language,  that 
every  other  word  rouses  a  question  in  my  mind." 

"  Madame,  the  old  Feuillant  Convent  is  a  large  building 
near  the  Riding  School,  —  almost  leaning  against  the 
Assembly  Hall ;  and  this  convent  gives  its  name,  as  you 
know,  to  a  terrace  belonging  to  the  Tuileries." 
*'  And  who  will  belong  to  this  new  club  1 " 
"  Lafayette,  —  that  is,  the  National  Guard,  —  and 
Bailly,  —  that  is  to  say,  the  municipality." ' 

"  Lafayette  !    Tou  think  you  can  count  on  Lafayette  1 " 
"  I  believe  he  is  sincerely  devoted  to  the  King." 
<< Devoted  to  the  King) — Yes,  as  a  woodchopper  is 
devoted  to  the  oak,  which  he  means  to  fell  to  its  very 
roots !     BaiUy  !  —  Well,  I  have  no  cause  of  complaint 
against  him.     I  might  say  even  more ;  for  when  that 
woman,  Bochereul,  guessed  at   our  departure,  he  sent 
her  denunciation  to  me! — But  Lafayette — 1  " 
<<  Your  Majesty  may  have  had  occasion  to  test  him." 
**  Yes,  that 's  true ! "  said  the  Queen,  with  a  mournful 
retrospect  in  her  thoughts.     ''At  Versailles  1  —  Well, 
this  new  dub,  —  let  us  hear  more  about  it.    What  will 
the  Feuillants  do  1    What  do  they  propose  to  do  1   What 
strength  have  they  1  ** 

"  They  have  enormous  strength,  because,  as  I  told  your 
Miyesty  just  now,  they  have  at  their  disposal  the  National 
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Goardsy  the  city  authorities,  and  the  majority  of  the 
National  Assembly,  who  voted  with  us.  Who  are  left 
with  the  Jacobins  f  Perhaps  fiye  or  six  Deputies,  — 
Robespierre^  P6tion,  Lados,  Orleans, — heterogeneous 
elements,  which  can  only  stir  up  the  herd  of  new 
members  and  the  outsiders,  —  a  band  of  snarlers,  who 
make  lots  of  noise,  but  have  no  influence." 

''God  grant  itl  But  what  does  the  Assembly  mean 
to  dol" 

**  The  Assembly  means  to  sharply  admonish  the  Mayor 
of  Paris  on  his  leniency  and  hesitation  to-day.  The  re- 
sult will  be  that  Goodman  Bailly  will  go  on  straight ;  for 
be  belongs  to  the  clock  family,  and  only  needs  to  be  wound 
up,  and  properly  set,  to  run  on  time." 

At  that  instant  a  clock  was  heard  striking  the  quarter 
before  eleven,  and  they  also  heard  the  warning  cough  of 
the  sentinel. 

"  Tes,  yes,"  murmured  Bamave,  *^  I  know  I  it 's  time 
for  me  to  retire ;  and  yet  it  seems  as  if  I  had  a 
thousand  things  to  say  to  your  Majesty." 

''And  I,  Monsieur  Bamave,"  said  the  Queen,  "  I  can 
only  make  you  one  response,  —  that  I  am  grateful  to  you, 
—  to  you  and  your  friends,  —  on  account  of  the  dangers 
to  which  you  have  been  exposed  on  my  account." 

"Madame,"  said  Bamave,  "this  risk  is  a  game  in 
which  I  have  everything  to  gain,  whether  I  conquer  or 
am  conquered,  —  if,  whatever  the  result,  the  Queen 
will  repay  me  with  a  smile.^ 

"  Alas,  Monsieur,  I  hardly  know  what  a  smile  is  like  ! 
but  you  are  doing  so  much  for  us,  that  I  will  try  to  recall 
the  time  when  I  was  happy,  and  I  promise  that  my  first 
smile  shall  be  yours." 

Bamave  bowed  and  retired  backward,  with  his  hand  on 
his  heart 
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"  UoDsieiir,"  said  the  Queen,  "when  aball  I  ue  yoa 

Bamave  began  to  calculate,  "  To-monxnr  there  will 
be  the  petition,  and  the  second  Tote  in  the  Auemblj, 
The  next  d&y  will  come  the  explosion,  and  the  proviaional 
reprsBsion.  —  On  Sundaj  evemng^  Madame,  I  will  tiy  to 
oome  and  tell  you  what  has  taken  plaoe  in  the  Champ  do 
Morst  "  and  then  he  went  out, 

PenBirelf  the  Queen  went  upstairs  to  her  huebaad, 
whom  she  found  equally  thoughtful.  Doctor  Gilbert  had 
juBt  left  him,  and  had  told  him  much  the  same  thingi 
which  Bamave  had  told  the  Queen.  The  royal  oonpla 
had  only  to  exchange  glances  to  know  that  on  both  sides 
the  outlook  was  equally  gloomy. 

The  King  had  just  written  a  letter.  Without  a  word 
he  presented  it  to  the  Queen  for  her  perusal 

This  paper  gave  to  Monsieur  the  power  to  solicit*  in  th« 
name  of  the  King  of  France,  the  intervention  of  the 
£raperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia. 

"  Mojuunir  has  done  me  much  harm,"  said  the  Queen. 
"Momieur  still  hates  me,  and  will  do  me  all  the  mischief 
he  can ;  but  if  he  has  the  King's  confidence,  he  shall  have 
mine  also !" 

Taking  the  quiU,  she  heroically  wrote  her  signatoro 
beside  the  King's. 
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CHAPTER   XVn. 

WHXBEIN  WB  AT  LAST  BBAOH  THAT  FB0TB8T  WHIOH  MADAIIB 

BOLAND   WAS   OOPTING. 

Wi  trust  the  oonversation  of  the  Queen  with  Bamave 
has  given  our  readers  an  accurate  idea  of  the  attitude 
of  all  parties  on  July  15,  1791. 

The  New  Jacobins  had  pushed  their  way  into  the 
place  of  the  old. 

The  Old  Jacobins  had  formed  a  new  club,  called  the 
Feuillant. 

The  Cordeliers,  represented  by  Danton,  GamiUe  Dee- 
moulins,  and  Legendre,  had  united  with  the  New 
Jacobins. 

The  Assembly,  being  filled  with  Royalists  and  Con- 
stitutionalists, had  decided  to  maintain  the  King,  at 
any  price. 

The  people  were  resolved  to  have  the  King  deposed 
by  any  feasible  means,  but  they  were  willing  first  to 
employ  protest  and  petition* 

Meantime,  what  happened  during  the  night  and  day 
intervening  between  Bamave's  interview  with  the  Queen, 
under  the  kind  protection  of  the  actor,  Saint-Prix,  and 
the  moment  when  we  at  last  return  to  Madame  Roland's 
apartments,  —  that  is,  during  the  night  of  July  15  and 
the  day  following  1 

This  we  will  relate  in  a  few  words. 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on  between  Bamave 
and  Marie  Antoinette^  three  men  were  seated  around  a 
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table,  with  paper,  quills,  and  iok  in  front  <^  them,  — 
three  men  appointed  by  the  Jacobins  to  prepare  the 
petition.  These  three  men  were  Danton,  Lacloe,  aod 
Brissot. 

DantoQ  was  not  the  man  for  this  kind  of  work.  All  his 
life,  made  up  of  action  and  pleasure,  he  always  waited 
impatiently  for  the  end  of  eveiy  committee- meeting  in 
which  he  took  parL 

After  a  few  moments  be  took  himself  away,  leaving 
Brissot  and  Lados  to  arrange  the  petition  m  they  chose. 

LacloB  Bftw  him  go  out,  and  followed  him  with  his 
eyes  till  Danton  disappeared,  and  with  his  ears  till  be 
heard  the  door  abut. 

This  double  action  of  the  senses  appeared  to  draw 
Lacloa  momeatarily  &om  that  make-believe  aleepiaeas 
under  which  he  disguised  his  indefatigable  activity. 
Then  be  buried  himself  again  in  his  anncbair,  and  let 
the  quill  fall  from  bis  hand,  saying,  as  he  did  so; 
"  Faith,  my  dear  Brissot,  draw  this  up  as  you  think 
best.  As  for  me, — well,  I  decline  1  —  Ah  I  if  it  was 
only  a  bad  book,  as  they  say  at  Court,  —  a  sncoeasor 
of  my  'Liaisons  Dangereusee,'  —  I  might  undertake  it; 
but  a  petition  1  —  a  petition  makes  me  tired  I "  be  added^ 
yawning  as  if  he  would  dislocate  bis  jaw. 

On  the  contrary,  Brissot  was  just  the  man  for  this  sort 
of  composition.  Convinced  that  he  oould  draft  it  better 
than  anybody  else,  be  accepted  the  duty  thns  devolving 
upon  him,  through  Danton's  absence  and  tiie  request  cS 
tioclos.  The  latter  closed  bis  eyes,  and  settled  himifftlf 
more  comfortably  into  his  armchur,  as  if  be  felt  liks 
taking  a  nap;  while  really  he  was  prepared  to  weigh 
each  phrase,  each  letter,  in  order  to  insert  a  loophole 
for  the  regency  of  bis  Prince,  if  he  saw  any  possible 
ohance  for  it. 
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As  fast  aa  Briaaot  wrote  a  pbrase  he  read  it  aload, 
and  Laclos  approved  it  by  a  slight  nod  of  his  head,  and 
a  muffled  grunt  of  assent. 

In  outlining  the  situation  Brissot  enumerated  the  fol- 
lowing points: 

FinL  The  hypocritical  or  timid  silence  of  the  Aasembly, 
which  either  did  not  dare  or  did  not  wish  to  enact  anything 
relating  to  the  King. 

Second.  The  virtual  abdication  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  by 
his  flight,  when  the  Assembly  voted  his  suspension  from  office, 
and  caused  him  to  be  pursued  and  arrested.  As  acknowledged 
kings  are  never  suspended,  arrested,  or  pursued,  if  Louis  the 
Sixteenth  was  suspended,  pursued,  and  arrested,  this  shows 
that  he  Ib  no  longer  King. 

Third.    The  necessity  of  providing  for  his  replacement. 

'*  €k>od,  good !  **  said  Laclos,  when  he  heard  this  last 
word.  Then  the  Duke's  secretary  continued,  as  Brissot 
was  about  writing  something  else  :  ''  Hold  on !  It  seems 
to  me  that  after  those  three  words,  for  kU  replacement^ 
something  ought  to  be  added,  —  something  whioh  will 
rally  timid  souls  to  our  side.  All  men  have  n't  burned 
their  ships  behind  them,  as  we  have.'' 

*'  Perhaps  so,"  said  Brissot     ''  What  shall  it  be  1 " 

''  Oh,  it 's  for  you,  rather  than  me,  to  decide  that,  my 
dear  Brissot. — I  should  add  —  let  me  see  —  " 

Laclos  pretended  to  search  for  a  phrase,  which  really 
had  been  long  formulated  in  his  brain,  and  was  only 
waiting  for  the  right  time,  in  order  to  pop  out. 

"Well,"  he  said  at  last,  "after  the  words  provide 
/or  his  replaeemeiU^  I  would  add,  b^  all  CoMtttviional 
meant,^ 

Observe  and  admire,  oh  ye  politicians,  ye  past,  present, 
and  future  framers  of  petitions^  protests,  and  law-drafts  I 

VOL.  m.  — 18 
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It  wtB  a  very  little  thing,  the  addition  of  these  few  inof- 
feoBive  words,  waa  it  not  I 

Well,  7011  Bhall  see  —  that  ia,  if  tboee  of  my  readen 
who  are  so  happy  as  not  tA  be  politiciaua  wiah  to  see  — 
whither  these  four  words,  by  all  ContlUvtionat  neanM, 
might  lead. 

All  Cotutitutional  meant  for  providing  a  substitute  fbr 
the  King  would  reduce  the  problem  to  a  single  word. 
That  single  word  was  regency. 

In  the  absence  of  both  Moniieur  and  Artois,  the  two 
brothers  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  and  uncles  of  the  Dau- 
phin,—  depopularized  by  their  emigration  from  France, 
—  who  would  succeed  to  the  regency  t     Orl^ana  I 

This  innocent  little  phrase,  sbpped  into  a  petition 
drawn  up  in  the  name  of  the  people,  would  really  make 
the  people  ask,  or  appear  to  adi,  that  Orleans  should  be 
appointed  Regent,  during  the  minority  of  the  Dauphin, 
who  was  as  yet  only  five  or  so.  years  old. 

This  Orleans,  whom  we  have  met  at  the  Lodge  of 
Enlightened  Ones,  and  elsewhere,— who,  for  a  season, 
had  been  exiled  to  England  by  La&yette,  —  was  a  dis- 
tant cousin  of  Louis  Sixteenth,  hie  great-great-grandfather 
having  been  the  only  brother  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
who  was  the  great-great-great-grandfather  of  Louis  tb« 
Sixteenth.  There  were  no  direct  male  descendanta  of 
either  Louis  Fourteenth  or  Louis  Fifteenth,  except  iionis 
Sixteenth,  his  brothers  Provence  and  Artois,  and  his 
little  son,  the  Dauphin.  If  Louie  Sixteenth  wer«  de- 
posed, and  his  brothers  were  out  of  the  couutiy  and 
nnpopular,  then  the  nearest  legitimate  relative  of  the 
Dauphin  on  tlie  spot  (the  illegitimate  uncle,  Narbonne, 
^eing  of  course  left  out  of  the  question)  voold  be 
Orleans,  a  cousin  several  times  removed. 

All  thia  the  astute  Lacloa  had  in  mind.    As  being  the 
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nearest  resident  relative,  Orleans  alone  would  have  a 
Constitutional  right  to  the  regency,  and  this  is  what 
Laclos  hoped  for  his  ducal  patron. 

A  heautifiil  institution,  this  politics,  is  it  noti  Only 
it  takes  time  to  see  things  clearly,  when  raaoaged  hy 
men  of  such  force  as  Monsieur  de  Laclos. 

To  this  addition  to  his  phrase  Brissot  raised  no  ohjec- 
tion  :  perhaps  because  he  did  not  discover  the  mine 
hidden  in  those  five  words,  ready  to  explode  at  the 
proper  time;  perhaps  because  he  did  not  see  the  ser- 
pent in  the  grass  of  that  addition,  whose  hissing  crest 
would  be  reared  at  the  crucial  moment ;  perhaps  because, 
knowing  the  risk  he  would  run  as  the  writer  of  this  pe- 
tition, he  was  not  sorry  to  provide  a  loophole  of  escape. 
80  Brissot  said  to  his  colleague:  ''Indeed,  that  will 
rally  some  Constitutionalists  to  our  support.  The  idea 
18  a  good  one,  Monsieur  de  Laclos." 

The  rest  of  the  petition  was  in  accord  with  the  sen- 
timents it  was  meant  to  convey. 

The  next  day,  July  16,  Potion,  Brissot,  Danton,  Camille 
Desmoulins,  and  Laclos  went  to  the  Jacobin  Club,  and 
carried  the  petition.    The  hall  was  empty,  or  nearly  so. 

Everybody  had  gone  to  the  Feuillant  Club.  Bamave 
was  not  mistaken.     The  desertion  was  complete. 

Petion  forthwith  hurried  to  the  Feuillant  Club.  What 
did  he  find  there  1  Bamave,  Duport,  and  Lameth, 
preparing  a  circular  address  to  the  provincial  Jacobin 
societies,  announcing  to  them  that  the  Jacobin  Club 
no  longer  existed,  but  had  been  transformed  into  the 
Feuillant  Club,  under  the  title,  —  Association  of  Friends 
of  the  Constitution. 

Thus  the  Jacobin  society,  which  had  cost  so  much 
pains  to  establish,  and  which  spread  like  a  network  over 
all  France,  ceased  to  be  a  moving  power,  paralyzed  by 
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bentatioD.  Who  was  to  lie  obeyed,  who  was  to  be 
trusted,  ^- tbe  Old  Jacobms  or  the  Newf 

Meantime  an  Anti-Berolationaiy  stratagem  was  pre- 
paring; and  the  people,  who  no  longer  had  anj  proper 
representation^  —  sleeping^  as  they  dki,  on  their  £uth  in 
their  chosen  watchmen,  —  would  awake  to  find  them- 
seWes  pinioned  and  garrotted. 

The  storm  must  be  met.  Eveiybody  must  draw  up 
a  statement  for  himself,  and  send  it  to  the  proTinoe 
where  he  thought  it  would  do  the  most  good. 

As  the  special  Deputy  from  Lyons,  Boland  had  great 
influence  in  the  second  capital  of  the  kingdom.  Before 
going  to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  where — in  default  of  the 
Jacobins,  who  were  not  to  be  found  there — Danton  was 
to  have  the  petition  signed  by  the  populace,  he  went  to 
Roland's  lodgings,  explained  the  situation  to  him  and 
his  wife,  and  persuaded  them  to  send,  without  delay,  a 
protest  to  the  Lyons  people,  —  a  protest  which  Roland 
himself  was  to  prepare  for  that  purpose.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  Lyonese  would  join  hands  with  the  people  of 
Paris,  and  make  a  similar  and  simultaneous  protest. 

This  was  the  document,  drawn  up  by  her  husband, 
wbich  Madame  Roland  was  copying. 

As  to  Danton,  he  went  to  rejoin  his  friends  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars.  When  he  arrived  a  great  debate  was 
going  on. 

In  the  middle  of  the  rast  arena  was  the  Patriot  Altar. 
It  had  been  erected  for  the  Festival  of  July  14,  two 
days  before,-^ the  second  anniversary  of  the  taking  of 
the  Bastille,  —  and  still  remained  there,  a  skeleton  of 
the  past 

This  altar  was  like  the  one  built  for  the  Federation 
of  1790,  the  year  before.  It  was  a  large  platform,  with 
stairs  on  four  aides,  corresponding  to  the  four 
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points  of  the  oompara.  Oyer  this  altar  was  a  pioture, 
representing  the  glorification  of  Voltaire,  which  had 
been  celebrated  July  12,  only  four  days  before.  Oyer 
the  picture  was  the  placard  of  the  Cordeliers,  cited  in 
a  preyious  chapter,  and  containing  the  oath  of  BrutuSy 
written  by  Voltaire. 

The  discussion,  in  progress  when  Danton  appeared, 
concerned  the  fiye  words  introduced  into  the  petition  by 
Laclos.  They  were  being  passed  by  without  notice,  when 
a  man,  who  appeared  by  his  dress  and  manners  to  belong 
to  the  plebeian  classes,  brusquely  interrupted  the  reader, 
with  a  freedom  amounting  to  yiolence. 

**  Stop  i "  he  said.     ''  The  people  are  being  deceiyed  !  '* 

'^ How  80 1"  asked  the  reader. 

''By  those  words,  by  all  ConsUtutumal  means.  Tou 
would  replace  King  with  Regent.  You  would  restore 
royalty,  and  weVe  had  enough  of  it  already." 

"  No  more  kings  !  No  more  royalty  1 ''  shouted  most 
of  the  listeners. 

What  a  singular  thing !  Here  were  the  Old  Jacobins 
apparently  taking  part  with  royalty  1  This  is  what  they 
said :  ''  Be  on  your  guard,  gentlemen  !  That  cry,  no 
more  kings,  no  more  royaUy,  means  the  beginning  of  a 
republic;  and  we  are  not  ripe  for  a  republic." 

''  No,  we  are  not  ripe  1 "  said  the  man  of  the  people. 
''That 's  so  t  But  giye  us  one  or  two  more  sunny 
weeks  like  Varennes,  and  well  ripen  fast  enough." 

"  Acclamation  I  Let  us  yote  a  petition  by  acclama- 
tion I" 

So  shouted  one  yoice ;  and  the  cry  was  cordially  taken 
up  by  those  who  had  already  shouted :  "  No  more  roy- 
alty 1    No  more  kings  ! " 

It  was  necessary  to  appeal  to  a  hand  yote,  without  a 
ballot.     The  unknown  man  put  the  question:    "Let 
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those  who  will  no  longer  recognize  Louis  Sixteenth,  or 
any  other  king,  raise  their  hands.'* 

Such  a  powerful  miyority  raised  their  hands  that  there 
was  no  need  even  to  call  for  the  negative  vote. 

**  That  is  welly"  said  the  speaker.  '*  To-morrow,  Sun- 
day, July  17,  all  Pans  will  be  here  to  sign  this  resolution. 
I,  Billot,  will  see  that  due  notice  is  given." 

By  the  utterance  of  this  name.  Billot,  everybody 
recognized  the  formidable  farmer  who,  accompanied  by 
Lafayette's  aide,  had  arrested  the  King  at  Yarennes,  and 
haled  him  back  to  Paris. 

Thus,  at  one  step,  the  boldest  of  the  Cordeliers  and 
the  Jacobins  were  outstripped;  and  by  whomi  By  a 
man  of  the  people,  —  that  is,  by  the  instinct  of  the 
masses.  As  Camille  Desmoulins,  Danton,  Brissot,  and 
Petion  declared  that,  in  their  opinion,  such  an  act  could 
not  be  accomplished  by  the  Parisian  populace  without 
raising  a  storm,  it  was  deemed  important  to  at  onoe 
obtain  permission,  fix)m  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  for  the 
gathering  appointed  by  Billot  for  the  next  day. 

'<  So  be  it ! ''  said  Billot.  *"  Get  it  1  and  if  you  can't  get 
it  peaceably,  I'll  exact  it." 

Desmoulins  and  Brissot  were  deputed  to  attend  to  this 
matter. 

Bailly  was  absent,  but  they  found  the  Mayor's  First 
Assistant  He  would  not  take  it  upon  himself,  either 
to  refuse  or  give  the  authorization,  but  contented  him- 
self with  a  verbal  endorsement  of  the  petition  ;  so  Brissot 
and  Desmoulins  quitted  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  feeling  that 
this  was  sufficient  license  for  their  purpose. 

Upon  their  heels,  the  First  Syndic  sent  a  messenger 
to  warn  the  National  Assembly  of  the  march  thus  to  be 
stolen  upon  them,  under  their  veiy  eaves. 

The  Assembly  was  thus  caught  in  its  own  trap.    The 
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Assembly  had  as  yet  yoted  nothing  in  relation  to  the 
present  status  of  the  fugitive  Louis,  who  had  been 
depriyed  of  his  royal  titles,  overtaken  at  Yarennes,  and 
brought  back  to  the  Tuileries,  where  he  had  been  held 
as  a  prisoner  since  June  26. 

Ko  time  was  to  be  lost.  Desmeuniers,  with  all  the 
appearance  of  an  enemy  of  the  royal  family,  pre- 
sented the  draft  of  a  decree^  conceived  in  the  following 
terms : 

The  suspension  of  the  Executive  Power  shall  continue 
until  the  Constitution  is  presented  to  the  King  and  accepted 
by  him. 

This  decree,  proposed  at  seven  o'clock,  in  the  evening 
of  July  16,  was  adopted  at  eight,  by  an  immense 
majority. 

This  would  of  course  render  the  popular  petition  inop- 
erative ;  as,  by  the  Assembly's  vote,  the  King,  suspended 
only  till  he  accepted  the  Constitution,  would  become,  by 
that  simple  act  of  acceptance,  just  as  much  of  a  king  as 
he  ever  was  before.  Whoever  demanded  the  removal  of 
a  king  Constitutionally  maintained  by  the  Assembly,  as 
long  as  the  King  showed  himself  disposed  to  accede  to 
the  legal  conditions,  would  of  course  be  in  open  rebellion ; 
and  as  the  situation  was  grave,  such  rebels  must  be  pur- 
sued with  all  the  means  which  the  law  placed  at  the 
disposition  of  its  agents. 

That  evening  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  Mayor  and 
Municipal  Council,  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville.  The  session 
began  at  half-past  nine.  By  ten  it  had  been  decided 
that  on  the  next  day,  Sunday,  July  17,  by  eight  in  the 
morning,  the  Assembly's  decree  should  be  printed,  and 
affixed  to  all  the  walls  of  the  city ;  and  that  it  should 
also  be  proclaimed,  in  all  the  crossroads  of  Paris^  with 
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sound  of  trumpety  by  the  official  criera  of  the  city,  under 
an  armed  escort. 

An  hour  after  this  decision  was  reached,  it  waa  known 
to  the  Old  Jacobins.  They  felt  very  weak.  The  deser- 
tion of  the  greater  part  of  their  numbers  to  the  Feu- 
ilknts  had  left  the  Jacobins  isc^ated  and  without 
strength.     They  yielded. 

Santerre,  the  man  from  the  Faubourg  Saint  Antoine, 
the  popular  brewer  of  the  Bastille  neighborhood,  —who 
was  eventually  to  succeed  Lafayette  in  his  office,  —  took 
upon  himself^  in  the  name  of  the  Jacobins,  to  go 
to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  withdraw  the  petition 
already  started  by  them,  and  prepared  by  Brissot  and 
Laclos. 

The  Cordeliers  showed  themselves  more  prudent. 
Danton  declared  that  he  must  pass  the  next  day  at 
Fontenay-sous-Bois,  where  his  &ther-in-law,  the  lemonade- 
seller,  had  a  little  country-house.  Legendre  promised  to 
join  him  there,  with  Desmoulins  and  Fr^ron. 

The  Rolands  received  a  little  billet,  warning  them 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  send  their  protest  to  Lyons* 
Everything  had  either  failed  or  been  postponed. 

It  was  nearly  midnight,  and  Madame  Roland  had  just 
finished  her  copy  of  the  protest,  when  this  little  note 
came  from  Danton,  which  it  was  quite  impossible  to 
comprehend. 

Just  about  this  time  two  men,  who  were  taking  their 
third  bottle  of  fifteen-sou  wine  at  a  table  in  the  back 
room  of  a  wineshop  in  Gros  Caillou,  hit  upon  a  strange 
project. 

One  of  these  men  was  a  barber,  and  the  other  a 
military  pensioner. 

''Ah,  what  droll  notions  you  have,  Lajariette,"  said 
the  invalid  pensioner,  with  a  vulgarly  stupid  lat^h. 
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"  Here  *b  the  idea,  Father  E&ny,"  replied  the  barber. 
**  You  see  it,  don't  yoa  )  Before  daylight  we  11  go  to  the 
Champ  de  Mara  We  'U  rip  up  a  plank  from  the  Patriot 
Altar,  slip  underneath  it,  and  r^lace  the  plank.  Then 
with  a  big  gimlet,  an  auger,  well  bore  holes  in  the 
plank.  A  crowd  of  young  and  pretty  oitizeneases  will  go 
upon  that  platform  to-morrow,  to  sign  that  petition,  -— 
and,  on  my  word,  through  the  holes  —  " 

The  obscene  and  vacant  laugh  of  the  pensioner  re- 
doubled. Evidently  he  was  already  gazing,  in  imagina* 
tion,  through  the  holes  in  the  altar  platform. 

The  barber  did  not  laugh  so  heartily.  The  honorable 
and  aristocmtio  corporation  to  which  he  belonged  found 
its  business  ruined  by  the  plebeian  turn  of  the  tide* 
The  emigration  had  been  a  loss  to  artistio  hairdressers ; 
and  from  what  we  have  seen  of  the  Queen's  coifiFiires, 
we  know  that  elaborate  hairdressing  was  an  art  at  that 
epoch.  As  we  were  saying,  the  aristocratic  emigration 
had  deprived  these  artists  of  their  best  trade.  More- 
over, Talma  had  acted  the  part  of  Titus,  in  Racine's 
^  B^r^nice,"  and  his  way  of  dressing  his  hair  had  given 
birth  to  a  new  fashion,  which  consisted  of  wearing  the 
hair  short  and  without  powder. 

In  general,  therefore^  barbers  were  Eoyalists.  Read 
Prudhomme,  and  you  will  see  that  a  hairdresser  cut  his 
throat  in  despair,  on  the  day  of  the  King's  execution. 

So  these  two  men  thought  it  would  be  a  good  trick  to 
play  on  those  silly  Fatriotesses  (as  they  were  called  by 
the  grand  ladies  who  still  stayed  in  France)  to  peep 
under  their  petticoats ;  and  Master  Lajariette  coimted  on 
certain  prospective  erotic  souvenirs,  wherewith  to  enliven 
hifl  morning  gossip  for  a  month  to  come. 

The  notion  of  such  a  lark  had  come  to  him  while 
drinking  with  his  jocose  old  friend,  who,  when  it  was 
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Bu^eated  to  bim,  felt  a  tingle  through  hie  nerm,— 
even  through  the  old  leg  he  had  left  od  the  field  at 
the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  and  which  the  state  had  gener- 
oiuly  replaced  with  a  wooden  limb. 

As  a  result  of  their  deliberations  the  two  boon  oom- 
poDione  called  for  a  fourth  bottle  of  wine,  which  the 
landlord  speedily  supplied.  They  were  about  opening 
it,  when  the  old  pensioner  broadied  an  idea  of  his  own. 
This  was  to  get  a  little  keg,  to  empty  the  wine  into  the 
k(^  (instead  of  into  their  glasses)  along  with  two  other 
bottles,  to  momentarily  restrain  their  thirst,  and  then  to 
carry  the  keg  with  themt  to  the  field  of  action. 

The  pensioner  backed  up  his  proposition  with  the  axiom 
that  it  is  veiy  worm  work,  gazing  up  into  the  air. 

The  barber  condescended  to  smile  {  and  as  the  publioBD 
now  suggested  to  the  guests  that  it  was  useless  for  them 
to  remain  in  his  shop  if  they  did  not  wish  to  drink  any 
more,  our  two  foxes  bargained  with  him  for  a  keg  and 
an  auger,  pocketed  the  auger,  and  put  the  three  bottles 
of  wine  into  the  keg.  When  midnight  sounded,  tinder 
eover  of  the  darkness,  they  directed  their  steps  towards 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  pried  up  the  plank.  Then 
they  couched  themselves  softly  on  the  dirt  under  the 
platform,  with  the  keg  between  them,  and  soon  feO 
asleep. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THB  PETITION. 

There  are  oertain  times  when  the  people^  after  a  cuma- 
lative  series  of  excitements,  rise  like  the  sea,  wave  on 
wave,  and  need  a  grand  cataclysm,  which  shaU  compel 
a  return  to  their  normal  boundaries,  as  the  ocean  sinks 
back  into  the  bed  provided  for  it  by  boimtiful  nature.  So 
was  it  with  the  Parisian  populace  during  that  fortnight 
of  July,  when  so  many  events  brought  them  to  the  boU- 
mg  point. 

On  Sunday,  July  10,  there  was  to  have  been  a  pro- 
cession in  honor  of  Voltaire ;  but  the  bad  weather 
prevented  the  festival  fix)m  being  carried  out  as  pro- 
jected, and  the  procession  only  went  as  far  as  the 
Cfaarenton  Barrier,  where  the  crowd  stayed  all  day. 

On  Monday,  July  11,  the  weather  was  clear.  The 
escort  again  put  itself  in  motion,  and  traversed  Paris, 
amidst  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  halting  before 
the  house  where  the  author  of  the  ''  Philosophical  Dic- 
tionary "  and  *'  La  Pucelle  "  had  died,  in  order  to  enable 
his  adopted  daughter,  Madame  Yillette,  and  the  Galas 
fieimily  to  put  flowers  on  the  casket,  which  was  also 
honored  with  a  chorus  by  artists  from  the  opera. 

On  Wednesday,  July  13,  there  was  a  great  celebration 
at  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  and  a  composition  called 
"  The  Taking  of  the  Bastille  "  was  performed  by  a  large 
orchestra. 
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Thund&j,  Jolj  14,  was  the  first  anniveiBaiy  of  the 
Great  Federation  of  1790,  and  there  was  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Patriot  Altar.  Three-foarths  of  the  population  of 
Paris  were  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  their  heads  were 
almost  turned  with  Hurrahs  for  the  Nation,  and  the  sight 
of  the  uniyersal  illumination,  in  the  midst  whereof 
the  Tuileries  Palace  seemed  like  a  tomb^  gloomy  and 
mute. 

On  Friday,  July  15,  the  reactionary  vote  was  taken  in 
the  Assembly,  protected  by  Lafityette's  four  thousand 
bayonets  and  thousand  pikes. 

The  proposed  petition  was  also  prepared  for  the  crowd. 
The  theatres  were  closed ;  and  there  were  rumors  and 
disturbances  during  the  entire  evening  and  a  part  of  the 
night 

Finally,  on  Saturday,  July  16,  there  occurred  the 
desertion  of  the  Jacobins  to  the  Feuillant  Club.  Vio> 
lent  scenes  took  place  on  the  Pont-Neuf,  where  the 
police  belabored  Fi^ron,  and  arrested  an  Englishman  and 
an  Italian  teacher  named  Rotondo.  On  that  day  came 
also  the  outbreak  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  when  Billot 
exposed  the  mischievous  phrase  slipped  into  the  petition 
by  Laclos.  A  popular  vote  demanded  the  forfeiture  of 
bis  throne  by  Louis  Sixteenth ;  and  an  arrangement  was 
made  for  receiving  signatures  to  a  petition  on  the  day 
following. 

The  night  of  July  16  is  agitated,  dark,  and  iull  of 
tumult  The  ringleaders  of  tibe  Old  Jacobins  and  the 
Cordeliers  keep  out  of  sight,  having  some  hints  as  to 
the  plans  of  their  adversaries  ;  but  conscientious  and 
innocent  men  of  this  progressive  party  agree  to  reunite, 
whatever  may  happen,  and  oarryon  the  enterprise  already 
begim. 

Others  are  on  the  watch,  with  sentiments  less  honest 
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and  less  phflanthropio.  These  are  the  hateM  men, 
swarming  around  every  great  social  commotion,  who 
love  riots,  tumnlts,  and  the  scent  of  blood  j  as  vultareB 
and  tigers  love  armies  which  destroy  one  another,  and  so 
keep  up  the  supply  of  corpses. 

There  is  Marat,  in  his  subterranean  lair,  alone  with  his 
mania,  —  Marat,  who  always  believes  himself  the  object 
of  threats  and  persecutions,  or  pretends  so  to  believe. 
He  lives  in  the  shadows,  like  beasts  of  prey  and  birds 
of  night.  Out  of  those  shadows,  as  from  the  caves  of 
Trophonius  or  Delphi,  come  every  morning  those  sinister 
oracles  which  are  spread  over  the  pages  of  Marat's  journal 
called  "  The  People's  Friend.** 

For  several  days  this  journal  has  been  tinted  with 
blood.  Since  the  King's  return  it  has  proposed,  as  the 
only  safeguard  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people^ 
an  absolute  dictatorship  and  a  general  massacre.  Accord- 
ing to  Marat's  dictum,  it  is  necessary  to  annihilate  the 
Assembly  aud  hang  the  authorities. 

Then,  by  way  of  variety  in  the  proceedings,  as  throat- 
cutting  and  hanging  are  not  sufficient,  he  proposes  to  saw 
off  hands,  to  cut  off  thumbs,  to  bury  people  alive,  or 
impale  them  on  knives.  It  is  high  time  for  Marat's 
physician  to  come  to  his  employer's  relief  according  to 
his  custom,  and  say :  "  Your  writing  is  red  with  blood, 
Marat.  I  must  let  a  little  of  it  out  of  you  with  my 
lancet." 

You  remember  Yerri^re,  that  abominable  hunchback, 
that  formidable  dwarf,  with  his  long  arms  and  long  legs, 
whom  we  saw  at  the  very  beginning  of  this  narration,  at 
work  on  October  5  and  6,  1789,  and  who  thereafter  re- 
treated into  his  obscurity  1  Well,  on  July  16,  1790,  he 
reappears,  and  is  seen  like  a  vision  of  the  Apocalypse, 
*-* as  Michelet  expresses  it,  —-mounted  on  Death's  white 
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horse,  dowD  whose  sides  dangle  hia  long  1^8,  his  hnge 
feet,  and  his  big  knees.  Like  a  harpy  of  miefortune,  he 
pauses  at  each  street  comer,  at  each  crossroad,  and  wama 
the  populace  to  be  on  band  the  next  da;,  at  the  Champ 
de  Mars. 

Foumier,  vbo  entera  our  stoiy  for  the  firet  time,  and 
whom  they  oaU  Foumier  the  Amerioau,  —  not  because  be 
was  bom  in  America,  for  he  cornea  from  Auvergne,  but 
because  he  has  been  a  slaye-driTer  in  Saint  Domingo,  — 
Foamier  is  on  hand.  Ruined  and  soured  bj  unsuccessful 
lawsuits,  be  is  exasperated  by  the  apathy  with  which  the 
National  Assembly  has  treated  the  twenty  succeasiTe 
petitions  he  has  sent  to  it  It  is  very  easily  explained, 
hia  ill-snccess;  so  be  thinks.  The  wirepullers  of  the 
Assembly  are  planters,  like  the  Lametfaa,  or  the  friends 
of  planters,  like  Bamave  and  Duport.  Foumier  ia  bound 
to  be  revenged  on  the  firet  occasioa;  and  he  keeps  bis 
word,  —  this  man  with  the  traits  of  a  brute  in  hia  inteU 
lect,  and  the  grin  of  a  hyena  on  bis  face. 

Now  then,  we  have  before  us  the  situation  during  the 
night  of  July  16. 

The  King  and  Queen  are  anxionsly  wuting  at  the 
Tuileries.  Bamave  has  promised  them  a  victory  over  the 
people.  He  does  not  say  what  the  triumph  will  be,  or 
how  it  is  to  be  brought  about.  What  matters  it  to  thsm  1 
They  do  not  r^ard  the  means,  if  the  efforts  are  for  their 
advantage.  Only,  the  King  desires  this  triumph  because 
it  will  ameliorate  the  condition  of  royalty  ;  whereas  the 
Queen  sees  in  it  the  beginning  of  vengeance ;  and,  in  her 
mind,  it  is  quite  permissible  to  be  avenged  on  those  who 
have  made  royalty  sufi'er  so  much. 

The  Assembly,  depending  upon  one  of  the  apparent 
majorities  which  satisfy  such  bodies,  waits  somewhat  tmn* 
quilly.     Us  measures  are  taken.    Whatever  happens,  the 
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law  is  on  its  side*  If  the  game  proves  a  losing  one,  and 
there  is  need  of  it^  the  Assembly  can  conjure  with  that 
supreme  phrase,  the  ptMic  safety, 

Lafayette  waits  without  fear.  He  has  his  National 
Guards^  as  yet  deyoted  to  him ;  and  among  these  guards 
is  a  corps  of  nine  thousand  men,  composed  of  old  soldiers, 
Grardes  Fran^aises,  and  enrolled  volunteers.  This  corps 
belongs  rather  to  the  army  than  the  city.  It  is  under 
pay,  moreover,  which  the  National  Guards,  as  a  rule,  are 
not.  It  is  therefore  nicknamed  the  Hireling  Guard.  If 
there  is  to  be  any  terrible  work  to-morrow,  this  is  the 
body  to  execute  it. 

Bailly  and  the  other  municipal  officers  are  also  in  anx- 
ious expectation.  After  a  life  spent  entirely  in  his  study 
and  in  scientific  inquiry,  Bailly  finds  himself  suddenly 
pushed  forward  into  politics  and  public  assemblies.  Ad- 
monished yesterday,  by  the  Assembly,  for  his  weakness 
on  the  evening  of  July  15,  he  sleeps  to-night  with  his 
head  pillowed  upon  a  treatise  on  martial  law,  which  the 
next  day  he  can  rigorously  enforce,  if  any  necessity  for  it 
arrives. 

The  Old  Jacobins  are  also  in  anxious  expectation,  but 
their  demoralization  is  complete.  Robespierre  is  in  hid- 
ing. Laclos  sulks,  having  seen  his  interpolated  phrase 
detected  and  ousted.  Potion,  Buzot,  and  Brissot  are  all 
prepared  for  some  escape,  in  case  to-morrow  proves  a  hard 
day.  Santerre,  who  is  to  go  to  the  Champ  de  Mars  at 
eleven  in  the  morning,  to  withdraw  the  Danton-and- 
Brissot  petition,  may  carry  some  news  with  him. 

The  Cordeliers  have  given  up  the  struggle.  Danton, 
as  we  have  siud,  is  at  Fontenay,  with  his  wife's  father. 
Legendre,  Fr^ron,  and  Camille  Desmoulins  are  to  rejoin 
him  there.  The  other  Cordeliers  can  do  nothing  with* 
out  a  head. 
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^nonmt  of  «U  this,  the  populue  will  go  to  the  Chunp 
de  Mara  to  sign  the  petiUoD.  Tfaej  vill  about  for  tba 
Kation.  They  will  dance  aronnd  the  Patriot  Altar,  and 
nng  the  famone  Qa  ira  of  1790. 

Between  1790  and  1791  the  reaction  has  dog  a  great 
pit.  This  pit  muBt  be  filled  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
Seventeenth  (f  July, 

Whatever  is  to  happen,  the  day  dawna  magnifioestly. 
By  four  o'clock  all  the  pedlers,  who  live  by  email  iodue- 
triee  and  dwell  in  beehives,  those  Bohemtaiu  who  buiroir 
in  all  great  cities,— oellara  of  chocolate,  giDgerbread, 
cakes,  and  sweetmeats,  —  begin  to  wend  their  way  to- 
wards the  Patriot  Altar,  which  Btands  soUtaiy,  in  the 
middle  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  like  a  grand  and  loneeome 
cata&lque. 

A  painter,  standing  twenty  paces  fixim  the  riverside^ 
is  making  a  careful  sketch  of  this  altar. 

At  half-past  (bur  perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty  penons 
may  be  counted  on  the  Champ  de  Man. 

Those  who  rise  with  the  sun  are  generaUy  thoae  who 
sleep  poorly;  and,  for  the  most  port,  those  who  sleep 
poorly  (I  speak  t>t  ordinary  men  and  women)  are  those 
who  sup  poorly,  or  not  at  alL 

When  one  has  no  supper  and  little  deep,  he  is  apt  to 
be  ID  bad  humor  at  four  in  the  morning.  There  ore, 
therefore,  among  those  one  hundred  and  fifty  eaily  risers 
now  gathered  about  the  Patriot  Altar,  some  fellows  ill- 
favered  and  in  had  humor. 

Suddenly  a  woman,  a  lemonade-seller,  standing  on  the 
steps  of  the  ^tar,  screama.  The  point  of  an  auger  has 
pierced  her  shoe.  She  calls  for  help,  and  eveiylxxfy  nus 
to  Wt.  The  ^ink  is  bored  with  holes,  for  which  no- 
body cnn  sec  any  cause  or  reason;  but  the  presence  of 
that  auger,  nUose  point  penetrated  the  lemonade-vender's 
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shoe,  indicates  the  presence  of  one  or  more  men  beneath 
the  platform,  whereon  the  altar  stands. 

What  are  thej  doing  there)  They  are  spoken  ta 
They  are  summoned  to  respond,  to  state  their  intentions, 
to  come  out,  to  show  themselves.     No  response. 

The  sketcher,  above  referred  to,  leaves  his  stool,  drops 
his  canvas,  and  runs  to  Gros  Gaillou  for  the  guard.  The 
guard  cannot  see,  in  a  woman's  being  pricked  in  the 
foot,  any  sufficient  reason  for  disturbing  himself,  refuses 
to  do  anything  about  it,  and  sends  the  painter  away  dis^ 
satisfied.  When  he  returns,  the  general  exasperation 
overflows.  All  crowd  about  the  Patriot  Altar,  —  some 
three  hundred  persons.  They  lift  the  plank  and  look 
into  the  cavity  beneath. 

There  they  find  two  very  shame-faced  men,  —  our 
barber  and  our  old  pensioner.  The  barber,  who  feels 
that  the  auger  may  be  a  proof  of  his  guilt,  throws  it 
away  as  far  as  he  can,  but  he  forgets  about  the  wine- 
keg.  They  are  taken  by  their  collars,  forced  to  come  out 
upcm  the  platform,  and  interrogated  as  to  their  inten- 
tions. As  they  hesitate,  they  are  dragged  before  a  police 
inspector. 

Again  questioned  they  acknowledge  why  they  were 
biding  under  the  platform.  The  commissioner  regards 
this  as  an  unimportant  and  harmless  joke,  and  liberates 
the  two  men ;  but  at  the  gate  they  are  met  by  the 
laundresses  from  Qros  Caillou,  with  their  beetles  in  their 
hands,  which  they  use  for  beating  the  garments  that 
they  wash  in  the  river,  whither  they  are  perhaps  bound 
at  that  early  hoiu:. 

The  laundresses  of  Gros  Gaillou,  it  appears,  are  very 
ticklish  in  regard  to  female  honor;  so  these  irritated 
Dianas  fall,  with  great  blows  of  their  beetles,  upon  these 
modem  Aot»onS|  these  Peeping  Toms. 
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At  that  moment  a  man  comes  along  on  the  nm. 
Under  the  Patriot  Altar  has  been  fonnd  a  k^  of  pow- 
der. The  two  culprits  must  have  been  there,  not  for 
the  sake  of  boring  holes  through  which  thej  could  look 
upward,  as  they  had  pretended,  but  in  order  to  blow  up 
the  assembled  Patriota 

It  is  only  needful  to  draw  out  the  bung  firom  the  keg, 
in  order  to  know  that  it  contains,  or  has  contained,  cheap 
wine,  and  not  powder.  Even  if  the  k^  contains  gun- 
powder, a  little  reflection  would  show  that  if  the  two 
conspirators  fired  that  keg,  they  would  be  themselTCS 
blown  up  first,  and  more  thoroughly,  than  any  of  the 
Patriots.  These  considerations  should  prove  the  two 
jokers  innocent  of  any  serious  crime;  but  there  are 
times  when  nobody  reflects,  when  nobody  weighs  the  evi- 
deuce,  —  times  when  nobody  toishes  to  know  the  truth, 
or  reflect  upon  the  consequences  of  an  action. 

In  an  instant  the  squall  becomes  a  storm.  A  group 
of  strange  men  come  upon  the  scene.  Whence  come 
they?  Nobody  knows.  Whence  came  the  men  who 
killed  Foulon,  Berthier,  Flesselles,  thus  aggravating  the 
horrors  of  October,  17891  Out  of  the  shades,  whither 
they  returned  when  their  work  of  death  was  over. 

These  new-comers  seize  upon  the  unlucky  pensioner 
and  the  poor  barber.  Both  are  thrown  down.  Pierced 
by  dagger-thrusts,  one  of  them,  the  pensioner,  cannot 
rise.  The  other,  the  hairdresser,  is  dragged  to  a  lamp- 
post. In  a  few  seconds  the  cord  is  about  his  neck,  and 
he  is  hoisted  into  the  air.  At  the  height  of  ten  feet  the 
weight  of  his  body  breaks  the  cord.  Still  alive,  he  falls 
to  the  ground.  Eaising  himself  an  instant,  he  sees  his 
comrade's  head  on  the  end  of  a  pike.  How  happens  it 
that  a  pike  is  always  ready,  just  on  the  instant)  At 
this  sight  he  utters  a  scream  and  then  swoons.     Now 
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his  bead  is  out  off,  or  rather  hacked  off,  and  a  second 
pike  is  forthwith  in  readiness  to  receive  this  bloody 
trophy. 

It  is  immediately  felt  that  these  two  heads  must 
promenade  through  Paris  with  a  popular  escort,  and  the 
head-bearers  go  singing  up  Rue  Grenelle,  followed  by  a 
hundred  roughs  like  themselves. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  municipal  officers,  with  the  accom- 
paniment of  ushers  and  trumpets,  are  proclaiming,  in 
Palace  Royal  Square,  the  decree  of  the  Assembly,  and 
the  protective  penalties  which  will  follow  any  transgres- 
sion of  that  decree,  when  these  ruffians,  from  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  come  pouring  into  the  square,  through  the  Rue 
Saint  Thomas  by  the  Louvre. 

This  is  an  admirable  buttress  for  the  position  taken 
by  the  city  government.  However  harsh  the  repressive 
measures  threatened,  they  cannot  reach  the  height  of 
the  crime  just  committed. 

The  members  of  the  Assembly  begin  to  gather.  From  the 
Place  du  Palais-Royal  to  the  Riding  School  is  but  a  short 
distance,  and  the  report  of  the  rabble's  proceedings  has 
but  to  take  a  single  bound,  in  order  to  set  the  legislative 
hall  into  confusion ;  only  the  victims  of  lawlessness  are 
no  longer  merely  a  barber  and  an  old  pensioner,  punished 
beyond  all  reason  for  a  prank  worthy  of  college  boys. 
They  are  represented  as  two  good  citizens,  the  friends  of 
public  order,  who  have  been  slaughtered  for  advising  the 
Revolutionists  to  respect  the  laws. 

At  once  Regnault  de  Saint  Jean  d'Ang^ly  springs  to 
the  rostrum,  and  says :  "  Citizens,  I  call  for  martial  law. 
I  ask  the  Assembly  that  all  those  who  encourage  resist- 
ance among  the  people,  whether  by  individual  or  col- 
lective publications,  shall  be  declared  guilty  of  the  crime 
Uze-^nationy  —  treason  against  France." 
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The  AsBembl;  rises  almoct  in  m  bodj ;  and,  in  aooordr 
ance  with  Ang^^'apropoul,  declares  all  ahall  be  regarded 
aa  public  criminals  who  individually  or  coUectivelj,  by 
writings  or  {rablicatione,  urge  the  people  to  disr^ard 
the  votes  of  the  ABsembly. 

This  is  practically  to  pronounoe  the  iuuooent  peti- 
tioners, in  the  Ciiamp  de  Man,  guilty  of  treaoon ;  and 
this  is  precisely  what  is  intended  by  Uie  vote. 

Kobespierre  is  oo  the  watch  in  one  corner  of  the 
Assembly.  He  bears  the  vote  proclumed,  and  at  ooce 
hurries  to  the  Jacobin  Club,  to  give  notice  of  what 
liaa  been  done. 

The  hall  ia  deserted.  Not  over  twenty-6ve  or  thirty 
members  are  wandering  about  in  the  old  convent 

Santerre  is  there,  however,  awaiting  the  commands  of 
his  superiors.  He  ia  at  once  sent  to  the  Champ  de  Kan, 
to  warn  the  petitionen  of  approaching  danger.  There  bs 
finds  two  or  three  hundred  people  on  the  altar  platfbrm, 
signing  the  Jacobin  petition  prepared  by  Briaiot,  with 
Laclos's  Royalist  clause  eliminated  by  popular  vote. 

The  hero  of  the  day  before,  Billot,  is  the  centre  oi 
this  movement.  He  cannot  sign  for  himself;  but  hs 
tells  them  his  name,  and  his  hand  is  guided,  bo  that  be 
insoribes  his  signature  among  the  fint. 

Santerre  ascends  the  platform,  and  announces  that  the 
Assembly  declares  all  those  to  be  in  open  rebellion  who 
demand  the  dethronement  of  the  King ;  and  be  further 
adds  that  he  is  the  envoy  from  the  Jacobins,  sent  to  with- 
draw the  Jacobin  petition  prepared  by  Brissot 

Billot  comes  down  three  steps,  and  faces  the  afterwaida 
celebrated  brewer.  These  two  men  lookingat  each  other, 
each  taking  the  other's  measure,  are  types  of  the  two 
material  forces  moving  the  Nation  at  this  period,  ^ 
Paris  and  the  PioTincea. 
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They  reoognize  each  other  as  true  brothers^  for  they 
fought  together  at  the  BaatiUe  two  years  ago* 

*^  Very  well,*'  says  Billot,  "  the  Jacobins  can  have  their 
petition  back  again,  but  we  '11  make  another." 

"  And  that  other  petition/'  says  Santerre,  "  needs  only 
to  be  brought  to  me,  in  the  Fauboui^  Saint  Antoine,  and 
1 11  not  only  sign  it  myself,  but  I  '11  have  it  signed  by  all 
my  hands."  And  he  offers  his  coarse  hand  to  Billot,  who 
grasps  it  cordially. 

At  the  sight  of  this  powerful  alliance,  which  unites  city 
and  country^  there  is  loud  applause. 

Billot  returns  the  old  petition  to  Santerre,  who  at  once 
takes  himself  off,  making  gestures  of  assent  and  comfort, 
which  the  people  do  not  misunderstand.  Besides,  San* 
terre  is  already  well  known. 

"  It  seems,"  says  Billot,  "  that  the  Jacobins  are  afraid. 
Being  cowards,  they  have  the  right  to  withdraw  their 
document.  So  be  it  I  But  we,  —  we  are  not  afraid,  and 
we  have  the  right  to  make  another  petition." 

''  Yes,  yes  1 "  cry  several  voices.  '^  Another  petition  1 
Here !    To-morrow  I " 

"And  why  not  to-day  1"  asks  Billot.  " To-morrow t 
Who  knows  what  may  happen  by  to-morrow ) " 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes  I "  cry  several  voices.  "  To-day  I  Right 
off!** 

A  group  of  noteworthy  people  forms  around  Billot. 
Strength  has  the  virtue  of  the  magnet,  and  draws 
others  to  itself. 

This  group  is  composed  of  delegates  from  the  Cordeliers 
and  the  Amateur  Jacobins.  Either  because  they  are 
more  venturesome  than  their  leaders,  or  not  so  well 
Informed,  these  Revolutionists  have  come  to  the  Champ 
de  Mars  in  the  teeth  of  counter-orders  from  their 
chiefii. 
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These  penona  for  the  most  part  bear  names  u  yet 
UDkaown,  but  in  one  way  or  another  they  are  soon 
to  become  celebrated. 

There  are  Robert,  MademoiseUe  de  K^ralioy  the  Rolands. 

There  is  Brune,  a  typesetter,  who  ia  one  day  to  be- 
come Marshal  of  France. 

There  is  Hubert,  a  public  writer,  who  is  the  fntture  edi- 
tor of  that  scarrilous  journal  called  "  P^ie  DuchSne." 

There  is  Cbaumette,  a  journalist  and  medical  student 

There  is  Sergent,  a  copperplate  engraver,  who  ia  Bome- 
time  to  be  the  brother-in-law  of  Marceau,  and  also  the 
manager  of  the  famous  Festivals  of  Reason. 

There  ia  Fabre  d'^lantine,  author  of  "  The  Epiato- 
lary  Intrigue." 

There  ia  Henriot,  the  Master  of  the  Guillotine. 

There  ia  Maillard,  the  dreaded  sheriff  of  the  Cfa&telet 
Court,  of  whom  we  have  lost  sight  since  that  Sixth  of 
October,  but  whom  we  may  meet  again  on  the  Second 
of  September. 

There  are  Isabey  the  father  and  Isabey  the  eon,  —  the 
latter  the  only  one  of  the  actors  in  the  scene  which  we 
are  deacribing,  who  will  be  alive  and  fresh  to  repeat  its 
Story  sixty  or  aeventy  years  hence,  in  1S55,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-eight 

"Kowl  Right  offt"  cry  all  those  who  are  preaent; 
and  a  shout  of  applause  goes  up  from  the  Champ  de 

"  Who  will  wield  the  quill  I "  aska  a  voice. 

"Me^  you,  everybody  I"  cries  Billot  "Thiamustbe 
truly  the   people's  petition." 

One  Patriot  leaves  the  place  at  full  speed.  He  is  on 
the  search  for  writiog  materials.  While  waiting  for  his 
return,  the  bystanders  take  hold  of  bands.  They  begin 
to  dance  the  forandole,  and  aing  the  famona  (b  ira. 
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In  ten  minutes  the  Patriot  returns  with  the  writing 
materials.  For  fear  there  should  not  be  enough  he  brings 
a  pint  of  ink,  a  whole  package  of  quills,  and  five  or  six 
quires  of  paper. 

Eobert  takes  the  pen.  Mademoiselle  de  E^ralio,  Ma- 
dame Eoland,  and  Monsieur  Roland  dictate  by  tumsy 
while  Robert  writes  the  following  petition: 

PETITION  TO  THE  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY. 

Written  on  the  Patriot  Altar^ 
July  17,  1791. 

Repbesbntatives  of  the  Nation  :  You  are  near  the 
end  of  your  labors.  Soon  your  successors,  chosen  by  the 
people,  will  come  and  take  your  places,  but  without  encoun- 
tering the  obstacles  placed  in  your  way  by  the  Deputies  of 
the  two  privileged  orders,  —  the  clergy  and  the  nobility,  — 
who  are  necessarily  the  enemies  of  the  sacied  principles 
of  equality. 

A  great  crime  has  been  committed. 

Louis  Sixteenth  fled.  He  unworthily  abandoned  his  poet 
of  duty.  The  country  was  within  a  fingers  breadth  of 
anarchy.  Certain  citizens  arrested  the  King  at  Varemies, 
and  brought  him  back  to  Paris.  The  people  of  the  capital 
request  you  to  decide  nothiug  hastily  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
royal  culprit,  but  to  wait  for  some  expression  of  opinion 
from  the  eighty-two  other  departments  of  the  Nation. 

You  differ  in  opinions.  A  cloud  of  addresses  will  come 
to  the  Assembly.  All  sections  of  the  country  will  simul- 
taneously demand  that  Louis  shall  be  tried.  You,  gentlemen, 
have  already  prejudged  him  innocent,  and  beyond  the  reach 
of  law,  by  declaring,  in  your  vote  of  July  16,  that  the 
Constitutional  Charter  shall  be  presented  to  him  for  his 
adherence,  as  soon  as  that  Constitution  is  finished. 

Legislators!  This  is  not  the  desire  of  the  people,  and 
we  think  that  your  greatest  glory  —  your  duty  —  consiBts  In 
being  the  Organ  of  the  public  will. 
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Undoubtedly,  gentlemen,  you  have  been  constnined  to  this 
action  by  a  crowd  of  refractory  Deputies^  who  have  befoio- 
hand  recorded  their  antagonism  to  the  Constitution  ;  but» 
gentlemen,  —  representatiyes  of  a  generous  and  trusting  peo- 
ple,—  remember  that  two  hundred  and  ninety  Reactionists 
are  not  the  voice  of  the  whole  National  Assembly,  and  that 
the  decree  is  null  and  void  in  its  form  and  basis :  inadequate 
in  its  basis,  because  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  true  sovereigns; 
erroneous  in  form,  because  carried  through  by  two  hundred 
and  ninety  unqualified  persons. 

These  considerations,  all  relating  to  the  common  weal, 
and  growing  out  of  an  imperative  desire  to  avoid  anarchy, 
—to  which  we  shall  be  exposed  by  any  want  of  harmony 
between  the  people  and  those  who  represent  them, — justify 
us  in  demanding,  in  the  name  of  all  France,  that  you  re* 
consider  your  decree  of  July  16,  in  reference  to  the  King; 
that  you  regard  the  o£fence  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  as  proven, 
and  himself  as  having  abdicated  his  throne ;  that  you  accept 
this  abdication,  and  convoke  a  new  legislative  body,  to  pro* 
ceed  in  a  truly  Constitutional  manner  to  judge  the  King^ 
and  replace  him  with  a  new  Executive  Administnition. 

The  petition  being  prepared,  silence  is  called  for.  At 
that  summons  all  noise  ceases  and  all  heads  are  bared. 
In  a  loud  voice  Robert  reads  the  lines^  already  placed 
before  the  eyes  of  our  readers. 

They  meet  the  wishes  of  alL  No  objection  is  raised  $ 
but,  on  the  contrary,  unanimous  applause  breaks  out  as 
soon  as  the  last  phrase  is  read. 

Now  the  petition  is  to  be  signed,  —  not  only  by  two  or 
three  hundred  people,  but  by  perhaps  ten  thousand ;  for 
through  all  the  entrances  to  the  Champ  de  Mars  crowds 
are  pouring  in,  and  it  is  evident  that  in  an  hour  move 
than  fifty  thousand  persons  will  surround  the  Patriot 
Altar. 

Those  who  have  prepared  the  petition  are  the  first  to 
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sign  it,  and  then  they  pass  the  quill  to  their  neighbors. 
In  a  few  seconds  the  whole  page  is  covered  with  signatures^ 
and  so  leayes  of  blank  paper  are  distributed,  of  the  same 
shape  as  that  whereon  the  petition  is  written.  These 
extra  sheets  are  numbered  in  order,  so  as  to  be  added  to 
the  original  sheet. 

After  these  leayes  are  distributed  the  people  first  begin 
to  sign,  laying  the  paper  on  the  posts  which  form  the 
four  angles  of  the  Patriot  Altar.  Then  they  write  on 
the  stepSy  on  their  knees,  on  the  crowns  of  their  hats,  on 
anything  upon  which  they  can  lay  the  petition. 

In  accordance  with  the  orders  of  the  Assembly,  sent  to 
La&yette,  -^  to  whom  has  also  been  reported,  not  the  peti- 
tion then  being  signed,  but  the  morning's  assassination, 
*—  the  first  troops  now  arrive  on  the  Champ  de  Mars ;  but 
such  is  the  preoccupation  of  the  crowd,  on  account  of 
the  petition,  that  they  hardly  pay  any  attention  to 
the  troops ;  yet  what  is  about  to  take  place  is  of  vast 
Importance. 
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CHAPTEB  XIX. 

THB  BED   FLAG. 

Tbrhe  troops  are  headed  bj  one  of  Lafajette's  aides. 
Which  one  1  His  name  is  unknown.  Lafayette  always 
had  so  many  aides,  that  history  loses  itself  among  theuL 

Whoever  he  is,  a  gunshot  comes  from  the  hillside,  and 
strikes  the  young  man ;  but  the  wound  is  not  dangerous, 
and  as  this  is  a  solitary  shot,  the  soldiers  disdain  to 
notice  it. 

A  similar  scone  takes  place  at  Gros  Caillou,  where 
Lafayette  appears  with  three  thousand  men  and  some 
fiohlpiocoB. 

Founiior  is  there,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  miscreants, 
-^doubtless  the  same  who  have  just  assassinated  the 
barber  and  the  one-legged  pensioner,  —  and  they  are 
putting  up  a  barricade ;  but  Lafayette  marches  upon 
this  barricade,  and  demolishes  it. 

Through  the  wheol-spokes  of  a  wagon,  while  this  is 
going  on,  Foumier  fires  his  musket  at  Lafayette;  but 
fortunately  the  gun  misses  fire.  The  barricade  is  carried 
and  dotnolishod,  and  Foumier  is  seized  and  brought 
before  Lafayette. 

'*  Who  is  this  man  1 "  he  asks. 

**  He  *s  the  fellow  who  fired  upon  you ;  though  it  was 
a  fliuih  in  the  pan.'' 

'*  lA>t  him  alone,  and  he  'U  get  himself  hanged  in  some 
other  way/* 
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Fournier  does  Dot  get  himself  hangecL  He  disappears 
temporarily  from  sight,  to  reappear  at  the  September 
massacres  next  year. 

Lafayette  reaches  the  Champ  de  Mars.  They  are 
signing  the  petition,  and  the  most  perfect  tranquillity 
reigns.  This  tranquillity  is  so  great  that  Madame  de 
Condorcet  is  there,  promenading,  with  her  infant,  a  year 
old. 

Lafayette  advances  as  far  as  the  Patriot  Altar.  He 
inquires  what  is  going  on,  and  they  show  him  the 
petition.  The  petitioners  also  agree  to  go  about  their 
usual  business  as  soon  as  the  petition  is  signed.  He 
can  see  in  this  nothing  reprehensible,  and  withdraws 
with  his  soldiers. 

But  if  the  shot  which  wounds  Lafayette's  aide,  and 
the  flint  which  misses  fire  on  himself,  have  not  made 
loud  reports  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  they  have  roused 
a  tremendous  echo  in  the  Assembly.  It  must  not  be 
foTgotten  that  the  Assembly  is  looking  for  a  Royalist 
opportunity,  and  that  some  very  slight  event  may  bring 
that  opportunity. 

''  Lafayette  is  wounded  I  One  of  his  aides  is  killed  1 
There  is  slaughter  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  I  " 

Such  are  the  reports  which  find  currency  throughout 
Paris,  and  which  the  Assembly  officially  transmits  to  the 
Hotel  de  Yille ;  but  the  H6tel  de  Yille  is  already  dis- 
turbed by  what  is  going  on  at  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and 
sends  thither  three  municipal  officers,  Jacques,  Hardy,  and 
Renaud. 

As  they  stand  on  the  elevation  of  the  Patriot  Altar 
the  signers  of  the  petition  see  advancing  towards  them 
this  new  procession,  which  arrives  from  the  waterside, 
for  the  Seine  flows  by  one  side  of  the  field.  A  deputa- 
tion of  signers  is  sent  to  meet  the  procession. 
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The  three  city  officiala,  who  have  oome  on  pnrpoae  to 
ue  what  is  going  on,  go  straight  to  the  Patriot  Altar; 
but  instead  of  finding,  aa  they  expect,  a  fiuitiouB  crowd, 
irritated,  threatening,  and  turbulent,  they  eee  only  well- 
behaved  oitiEens,  some  walking  abont  in  groups,  others 
signing  the  petition,  others  dancing  the  farandole  and 
singing  the  (7a  ira. 

The  crowd  ia  quiet,  but  perhaps  the  petition  is  rebel- 
lious.   The  officials  ask  to  have  it  read  to  them. 

The  petition  is  read  to  tbem,  from  the  first  line  to  the 
last;  and  as  has  happened  once  before,  this  reading  ia 
followed  by  cheers  and  unanimous  ac<:damations. 

"Gentlemen,"  say  the  municipal  officers,  "we  are 
charmed  to  note  your  orderly  disposition.  We  hav* 
been  told  there  was  some  disturbance  here,  but  we 
have  been  deceived.  We  shall  not  fail  to  report  what 
we  have  seen,  to  speak  of  the  tranquillity  which  reigns 
In  the  Champ  de  Mars.  So  far  from  impeding  the  ngn- 
ing  of  your  petition,  we  will  protect  your  work  with  the 
public  force,  in  case  anybody  tries  to  hinder  you.  If 
we  were  not  engaged  in  official  duties,  we  would  kiga 
the  petition  ourselves  ;  and  if  you  doubt  our  good  inten- 
tions, we  will  remain  here  with  you  as  hostages,  till 
every  signature  is  affixed  to  your  paper." 

This  spirit  of  the  petition  must  then  be  the  general 
spirit,  since  the  city  officials  themselves  would  gladly 
sign  it,  did  not  their  position  as  office-holdeis  forbid. 

This  adhesion  of  three  men  —-  whose  advance  the 
signers  have  defiantly  awaited,  regarding  them  as  ens* 
mies,  — encourages  the  petitioners. 

In  the  foolish  scuffle  which  has  taken  place  between 
the  populace  and  the  National  Quard,  two  fellows  have 
been  arrested.  As  commonly  happens  under  similar  cir- 
camstances,  the  two  prisoners  are  perfectly  innocent ;  so 
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the  leaden  among  the  petitioners  demand  that  these  two 
men  be  set  at  liberty. 

*'We  oannot  take  that  burden  upon  ourselyesy*'  re- 
spond the  city  delegates ;  ''  but  name  your  commissioners. 
They  shall  go  with  us  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  and  justice 
will  be  done." 

A  dozen  commissioners  are  accordingly  appointed. 
Billot,  being  unanimously  chosen  to  take  part  in  this 
duty,  takes  his  way  towards  the  city,  accompanied  by 
his  colleagues  and  the  three  public  officials. 

On  their  arriyal  at  the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  in  front  of  the 
H6tel  de  Ville,  the  commissioners  are  surprised  to  find  the 
square  so  full  of  soldiers  that  it  lequiies  some  pains  to 
get  through  this  forest  of  bayonets. 

Billot  is  their  guide,  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  he 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  which  we 
have  heretofore  seen  him  enter  more  than  once,  with 
our  friend  Pitou. 

At  the  door  of  the  Council  Hall  the  three  officials  ask 
the  twelve  commissioners  to  wait  an  instant,  and  then 
they  open  the  door,  enter,  and  do  not  reappear. 

A  whole  hour  the  commissioners  wait.  No  news  I 
Impatiently  Billot  stamps  his  feet  and  frowns. 

Suddenly  the  door  opens.  The  whole  municipal  cor- 
poration appears,  with  Bailly  at  its  head. 

Bailly  is  very  pale.  Being  pre-eminently  a  mathema- 
tician,  he  has  a  nice  sense  of  justice  and  injustice.  He 
feels  himself  urged  on  to  a  mistaken  course  of  action ; 
but  the  orders  of  the  Assembly  are  before  him,  and 
Bailly  will  fulfil  them  to  the  letter. 

Billot  walks  straight  up  to  him,  and  says,  in  that 
firm  tone  with  which  our  readers  are  already  &miliar : 
<<  Monsieur  Mayor,  we  have  been  waiting  for  you  over 
an  hour." 
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''Who  are  you,  and  what  have  you  to  say  to  met" 
asks  Bailly. 

"  Who  am  II"  answers  Billot.  "  I  'm  astonished  yoa 
should  ask  such  a  question,  Monsieur  Bailly.  Those  who 
go  to  the  left  evidently  don't  recognize  those  who  turn 
to  the  right.  —  I  'm  Billot ! " 

Bailly  starts.  That  name  recalls  to  his  mind  the  man 
who  was  one  of  the  first  to  enter  the  Bastille  ;  the  man 
who  aided  in  the  protection  of  the  H6tel  de  Yille,  in  those 
dreadful  days  when  Foulon  and  Berthier  were  assassi- 
nated ;  the  man  who  marched  by  the  window  of  the  royal 
carriage,  the  first  time  the  King  was  brought  from  Ver- 
sailles ;  the  man  who,  on  that  occasion,  affixed  the  tri- 
colored  cockade  to  Louis  Sixteenth's  hat ;  the  man  who 
roused  Lafayette  on  that  awful  October  night ;  the  man 
who  brought  the  King  back  from  Yarennes. 

"  As  to  what  I  have  to  say,"  continues  Billot,  "  I  have 
this  to  say,  that  we  are  sent  here  by  an  assemblage  of 
people  in  the  Champ  de  Mars." 
"  And  what  do  these  people  ask  1 " 
"  They  ask  that  you  keep  the  promise  made  by  your 
three  messengers,  by  setting  free  two  citizens  unjustly 
accused,  and  for  whose  innocence  we  vouch." 

"WeH,**  responds  Bailly,  trying  to  pass  along,  "do 
you  suppose  we  can  rely  upon  such  pledges)" 
^  "And  why  not P 

"  Because  they  are  made  by  seditious  fellows." 
'  The  commissioners  look  at  one  another  in  astonish- 

^  ment.     Billot  scowls  and  says :  "  Seditious  fellows  1    So 

we  are  rebels,  are  wel" 
i  "  Yes,"  says  Bailly,  "  very  seditious  fellows  I  and  I  *m 

I  on  my  way  now  to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  to  restore  good 

order." 
]  Billot  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  laughs,  —  such  a  rough 
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laDgh  as  sounds  like  a  threat,  when  coming  from  cer- 
tain  lips. 

"Restore  order  in  the  Champ  de  Mars?"  he  says. 
*'  Why,  your  friend  Lafayette  has  been  there  and  gone 
away  again ;  and  your  three  delegates  have  been  there, 
and  they  will  tell  you  that  the  Champ  de  Mars  is  more 
quiet  than  the  Hotel  de  Yille  I " 

Just  then  the  captain  of  a  central  company  in  the 
Bonne  Nouvelle  Battalion  runs  in,  aU  excited. 

"  Where 's  the  Mayor  ? "  he  asks. 

Billot  stands  aside,  so  that  Bailly  can  be  seen,  as  he 
answers :  "  Here  I  am  1 " 

<<  To  arms,  Monsieur  Mayor,  to  arms  1 "  shouts  the 
captain.  "  There 's  fighting  in  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
where  fifty  thousand  scoundrels  are  preparing  to  march 
against  the  National  Assembly.** 

Hardly  are  the  words  out  of  his  mouth  when  Billot's 
heavy  hand  weighs  on  his  shoulder,  as  the  farmer  asks : 
"Who  says  sol** 

"  Who  says  so  1    The  Assembly  I " 

"  Then  the  Assembly  lies ! "  answers  Billot. 

"  Monsieur  1  **  says  the  captain,  drawing  his  sword. 

"The  Assembly  lies/"  repeats  Billot,  grasping  the 
sword,  partly  by  the  hilt  and  partly  by  the  blade,  and 
wrenching  it  from  the  captain's  hands. 

"Enough,  enough,  gentlemen!"  says  Bailly.  "We 
will  go  and  see  for  ourselves.  Monsieur  Billot,  I  beg 
you  to  return  the  captain's  sword ;  and  if  you  have  any 
influence  over  those  who  have  sent  you  here,  go  back  to 
them,  and  ask  them  to  disperse." 

"  To  disperse  ? "  cries  Billot.  "  Let  us  see  about  that ! 
The  right  of  petition  is  guaranteed  by  law,  and  until  the 
decree  is  annulled,  nobody  has  any  right  —  not  even  a 
mayor  or  the  Commander  of  the  National  Guard  —  to 
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hiiKlar  citizeiiB  from  expreuing  their  viahM.  Yoa*n 
going  to  the  Champ  de  Hfint  We'll  precede  yon, 
Honaieur  M&jorl" 

ThoM  who  BoiToiiiid  the  acton  in  this  scene  wut  bat 
tor  ta  order  —  a  word  or  a  gesture  —  from  Bailly,  to 
anvst  Billot;  bat  Bailly  feels  that  the  voice  which  speaks 
BO  loudly  aod  firmly  is  the  voice  of  the  people.  He 
makes  a  sign  to  let  Billot  and  the  commisaioQen  pass 
by  uQmolest«d. 

As  they  descend  to  the  sqnare  a  large  red  flag,  sna- 
pended  from  one  of  the  irindows  of  the  HStel  de  Ville 
behind  them,  shakes  ont  its  bloody  folds  in  the  first 
breetes  of  a  storm  which  overspieads  the  sky. 

Unhappily  this  storm  does  not  last  many  minate*. 
There  is  thunder,  but  do  rain,  and  this  but  increasef 
the  heat  of  the  day,  and  permeates  the  ur  with  a  httl« 
more  electricity. 

By  the  time  Billot  and  the  elersD  other  oomnussioners 
reach  the  Champ  de  Mars,  the  multitude  has  Inm«ased 
by  nearly  one-third.  As  nearly  u  the  number  of  people 
in  that  immense  basin  can  be  eetimated,  there  must  be 
about  sixty  thousand  souls.  These  sixty  thousand  men 
and  vomen  are  on  the  slope  which  surroands  the  Patriot 
Altar,  and  on  the  platform  and  steps  of  the  altar  itaelt 

Billot  and  his  colleagues  appear.  This  canses  immenaa 
oommotion.  From  all  points  the  people  rash  towards 
them  and  press  about  them.  Have  the  two  innocent 
eitiiens  been  released  t    What  fa  the  Mayor's  response  1 

The  two  citizens  have  not  been  released,  and  the 
Mayor  has  given  no  answer  about  them,  except  to  say 
that  the  petitioners  are  a  set  of  seditions  fellows 

At  this  title  the  seditious  fellows  laugh  good-naturedly, 
and  they  all  resume  their  places,  their  promenades,  their 
oocupations. 
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During  all  this  time  they  continue  to  sign  the  peti- 
tion. Already  four  or  five  thousand  signatures  are 
counted.  Before  evening  they  may  reckon  on  fifty 
thousand.  The  Assembly  will  feel  obliged  to  yield  be- 
fore such  startling  imanimity. 

Suddenly  a  oitissen  comes  running,  out  of  breath.  Not 
only,  like  the  commissioners,  has  he  seen  the  red  flag  flying 
fix>m  the  H6tel  de  Yille  windowS|  but  he  has  also  heard 
the  joyful  shouts  with  which  the  National  Guards  have 
greeted  the  announcement  that  they  are  to  march  on  the 
Champ  de  Mars.  Those  guards  have  loaded  their  guns ; 
and  that  being  done,  a  municipal  officer  has  gone  from 
rank  to  rank,  whispering  to  the  leaders. 

Then  the  whole  mass  of  National  Guardsmen,  with 
Bailly  and  other  municipal  officials  at  the  head,  has  put 
itself  in  motion,  to  come  to  the  Champ  de  Mars. 

The  man  who  brings  these  details  has  hastened  on 
ahead,  in  order  to  announce  this  sinister  intelligence  to 
the  Patriots ;  but  there  reigns  such  peace,  such  harmony, 
such  fraternity  over  the  immense  field,  consecrated  by 
the  Federation  of  the  preceding  year,  that  citizens  who 
are  there,  exercising  a  right  recognized  by  the  Consti- 
tution, cannot  believe  themselves  to  be  thus  menaced. 
They  prefer  to  think  the  messenger  mistaken. 

They  continue  to  sign  the  petition.  The  singing  and 
dancing  is  redoubled. 

Howeve^  they  begin  to  hear  the  roll  of  a  drum.  The 
sound  draws  nearer.  Then  the  petitioners  begin  to  look 
about  them  and  grow  anxious.  Among  those  standing 
on  the  slopes  arises  a  great  murmur,  and  they  point  to 
the  approaching  bayonets,  which  glitter  like  a  waving 
field  of  steel. 

The  members  of  different  Patriotic  societies  come  to- 
gether, and  many  propose  to  retire ;  but  from  the  Patriot 
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Altar  Billot  calls  aloud;  "Brothen,  what  ore  we  doii^t 
Why  this  fear!  Either  the  proclamation  of  martial  law 
ia  directed  against  us,  or  it  is  sot  If  Dot  aimed  at  no, 
why  should  we  avoid  iti  If  aimed  at  us,  it  will  he  made 
known  to  ua.  We  shall  be  notified  bj  public  summon^ 
and  then  it  will  be  time  enough  to  run  away." 

"  YeB,  yes  I "  is  heard  on  all  sides,  "  we  are  within  the 
limits  of  the  law.  Let's  wait  for  the  summons.  It 
must  be  three  times  read,  —  the  Siot  Act  I  Let  'a  stay 
where  we  are." 

Everybody  remains.  At  that  instant  the  beat  of  the 
drum  draws  very  near,  and  detacbments  of  the  Xational 
Guards  appear  at  the  three  entrances  of  the  Champ 
de  Mars. 

A  tiiird  of  the  armed  mass  appears  at  the  opening 
near  the  ^ole  Militaire.  Another  third  is  seen  through 
an  opening  a  little  lower  dowiL  The  other  third  appears 
at  the  opening  opposite  the  Chaillot  Heights.  On  that 
side  the  troops  cross  the  wooden  bridge,  and  advance 
with  the  red  flag  at  their  head  and  Bailty  in  the  ranks; 
only  their  red  flag  is  an  almost  invisible  ensign,  which 
does  not  especially  attract  the  eyes  of  the  crowd  to  that 
detachment 

This  is  what  the  petitioners,  gathered  in  the  Champ 
de  Mara,  now  see.  Meanwhile,  what  do  the  new-comers 
see) 

They  see  a  vast  plun,  filled  with  inoffensive  prom»- 
nnders,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  plain  the  Patriot  Altar, 
a  gigantic  structure,  on  a  platform  which  is  aocessible 
(as  we  have  already  said)  by  four  vide  staircases,  over 
which  four  battalions  could  mount  in  solid  ranks. 

From  this  platform  rise,  like  a  pyramid,  the  st«p6 
loading  to  the  smaller  platform,  crowned  by  the  Patriot 
Altar,  shaded  by  a  beautiful  palm.    Each  step,  from  the 
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lowest  to  the  highest,  serves  as  a  benchi  which  holds 
a  greater  or  less  nomher  of  spectators,  according  to 
its  capacity.  This  human  pyramid  is  bright  with 
animation. 

The  National  Guards  from  Marais  and  from  the  Fau- 
bourg Saint  Antoine,  four  thousand  men  or  more,  with 
their  artillery,  enter  by  the  opening  at  the  southern 
angle  of  the  Military  School,  and  range  themselves  in 
front  of  that  building. 

Lafayette  has  little  confidence  in  the  men  of  Marais 
and  the  Faubourgs,  which  constitute  the  democratic  part 
of  his  army ;  so  he  has  added  to  their  numbers  a  bat- 
talion of  hired  soldiery. 

These  hirelings  are  the  modem  Pretorian  Guard.  They 
Bxe  composed,  as  we  have  said,  of  old  soldiers,  of  mem- 
bers of  the  disbanded  French  Guard,  of  excited  Lafik 
yettites,  who,  knowing  that  their  deity  has  been  fired 
upon,  wish  to  avenge  this  crime,  which,  in  their  opinion, 
is  a  greater  offence  than  that  of  high  treason  against 
the  Nation,  which  the  King  has  committed. 

The  Hireling  Guards  come  from  the  side  near  Gros 
CaiUou,  brilliant,  formidable,  and  menacing.  Entering 
the  middle  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  they  find  themselves 
at  once  in  front  of  the  Patriot  Altar. 

The  third  body,  coming  from  the  wooden  bridge,  pre- 
ceded by  the  shabby  red  flag  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
is  composed  of  the  National  Guard  Reserves,  with  which 
are  mingled  a  hundred  dragoons  and  a  band  of  barbers, 
privileged  to  carry  swords,  and  armed  to  the  teeth. 

Through  the  same  openings  by  which  the  National 
Guards  enter,  come  also  several  squadrons  of  cavalry. 
They  raise  the  dust,  scarcely  laid  by  the  short  rain, 
which  for  a  moment  seemed  like  a  harbinger  of  peace; 
and  this  dust  shuts  off  from  the  spectators  their  view 
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of  the  impending  drama,  which  can  only  be  seen  throngh 
a  murky  veil,  or  through  rents  in  the  sandy  cloud. 

What  is  thus  partly  seen  by  spectators,  through  a  yeil 
or  through  the  rents,  we  will  tiy  to  describe. 

There  is  first  the  crowd,  thrown  into  living  eddies  by 
the  cavalry,  whose  horses  are  driven  at  full  speed  around 
this  vast  circus.  The  crowd,  completely  shut  in  by  the 
circle  of  iron,  seeks  a  refuge  at  the  foot  of  the  Patriot 
Altar,  as  at  the  threshold  of  an  inviolable  sanctuaiy. 

Then  from  the  waterside  is  heard  a  single  gunshot, 
and  the  smoke  of  a  vigorous  fusillade  rises  towards 
the  sky. 

Bailly  is  received  by  shouts  from  the  boys  who  cover 
the  slopes  of  Crenelle.  In  the  midst  of  these  outcries 
a  shot  is  heard.  A  ball  whistles  behind  the  Mayor's 
head,  and  slightly  wounds  a  dragoon.  Bailly  orders  his 
men  to  fire,  but  to  fire  into  the  air,  simply  to  frighten 
the  crowd;  but  hardly  has  the  echo  died  away  when 
another  fusillade  responds.  This  fusillade  comes  firom 
the  Hireling  Guards. 

Upon  whom,  upon  what,  do  they  fire  t  On  that  inof- 
fensive crowd  surrounding  the  Patriot  Altar. 

A  scream  of  fright  follows  the  dischaxge ;  and  now  is 
seen  a  rare  spectacle,  which  is  to  be  more  common  in  the 
future,  —  the  people  fleeing  in  all  directions,  leaving 
behind  them  motionless  corpses,  and  wounded  bodies 
weltering  in  their  blood.  Amidst  the  smoke  and  dust 
the  enraged  cavalry  are  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives^ 

The  Champ  de  Mars  presents  a  deplorable  aspect 
Everywhere  are  injured  women  and  children. 

As  always  happens  under  similar  circumstances,  the 
luxury  of  blood,  the  frenzy  of  carnage,  spreads  hn  and 
wide*  The  artillery  is  placed  in  position,  and  the  gun- 
ners make  ready  to  fire.     Lafayette  has  barely  time  to 
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ride  to  the  spot,  and  put  himself  and  his  horse  hefore 
a  cannon's  mouth. 

After  a  headlong  and  blind  rush  hither  and  thither, 
the  doomed  rabble  instinctively  throws  itself  into  the 
ranks  of  the  National  Guards  from  the  Marais  and  the 
Faubouig  Saint  Antoine.  These  guards  open  their  ranks 
to  receive  the  fugitives.  The  wind  having  blown  the 
smoke  in  the  faces  of  these  friendly  soldiers,  they  have 
not  seen  what  has  really  taken  place,  and  feincy  the 
fugitives  are  actuated  by  fear  alone.  When  the  smoke 
is  dissipated^  they  are  horrified  to  behold  a  heap  of  dead 
bodies  and  the  earth  stained  with  blood. 

At  that  instant  comes  an  aide  at  full  gallop,  with 
orders  for  the  National  Guards  from  the  Faubourg  Saint 
Antoine  and  the  Marais  to  march  on  and  sweep  the  place, 
so  as  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  other  two  military  de- 
tachments ;  but  these  democratic  troops  propose,  on  the 
contrary,  to  defy  the  aide,  and  the  troopers  who  are 
charging  upon  the  populace.  The  aide  and  the  cav- 
alry alike  recoil  before  these  Patriotic  bayonets.  All 
the  people  who  have  fled  to  that  side  find  impregnable 
security. 

In  an  instant  the  great  field  is  evacuated.  There  re- 
main in  it  only  the  bodies  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
killed  or  wounded  by  the  terrible  discharge  of  the  Hire- 
ling Guard,  and  the  imhappy  fugitives  cut  down  by  the 
dragoons  or  trampled  under  the  feet  of  their  horses. 

In  the  very  heat  of  this  carnage,  undaunted  by  the 
fall  of  the  dead  and  the  cries  of  the  wounded,  beneath 
the  discharges  of  musketry  and  under  the  mouths  of  the 
caimon,  a  few  Patriots  gather  up  the  papers  containing 
the  signatures  to  their  petition ;  and  even  as  the  men 
have  found  a  refuge  in  the  ranks  of  the  Marais  and 
Saint  Antoine   National  Guards,  so   these   signatures. 
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in  all  probability,  find  a  secure  asylum  in  the  bouse  of 
Santerre. 

Who  gave  that  unfortunate  order  to  firef  No  one 
knows.  That  is  one  of  the  historic  mysteries  which 
remain  unexplained,  despite  the  most  conscientious 
investigations.  Neither  chivalrous  Lafayette  nor  honest 
BaiUy  loved  bloodshed ;  and  yet  this  blood,  crying  from 
the  ground,  pursued  them  to  the  end  of  their  days. 
From  that  moment  their  popularity  was  lost. 

How  many  victims  remained  on  that  field  of  carnage  f 
Nobody  knows.  Some  underrated  the  nimiber,  in  order 
to  lessen  the  responsibility  of  the  Mayor  and  the  Com- 
manding Greneral ;  while  others  overrated  it,  so  as  to 
increase  the  popular  ire. 

When  night  came,  these  corpses  were  thrown  into  the 
Seine.  The  Seine,  a  blind  accomplice,  carried  them  to 
the  ocean,  wherein  they  were  swallowed  up. 

All  in  vain  were  Bailly  and  Lafayette  not  only  absolved 
from  guilt,  but  felicitated  by  the  Assembly.  Vainly  did 
the  Constitutionalist  journals  proclaim  this  day's  work 
a  triumph  of  law.  The  triumph  was  blasted  with  mil- 
dew and  branded  with  shame,  as  should  be  eveiy  day 
of  disaster,  wherein  rulers  slay  those  who  are  not  in 
arms  against  lawful  authority;  for  such  executions  are 
only  assassinations. 

The  people,  who  generally  give  things  their  proper 
names,  called  this  pretended  triumph  the  Massacre  of 
the  Champ  de  Man. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

AFT£B  THB  MAS8A0RB. 

List  ub  return  to  Paria,  and  see  what  is  going  on  there. 
Paris  heard  the  noise  of  the  fusillade,  and  shuddered. 
Paris  did  not  quite  know  which  party  was  right  and 
which  party  was  wrong;  but  Paris  felt  that  she  had 
received  a  wound,  and  that  her  blood  flowed  from  this 
wound. 

Robespierre  stayed  at  the  Jacobin  Club,  like  a  com- 
mander in  his  fortress.  There  he  was  really  strong ;  but 
that  popular  citadel  had  been  ripped  open,  and  everybody 
could  enter  through  the  breach  left  by  Bamave,  Duport, 
and  Lameth,  in  their  withdrawal. 

The  Jacobin  sent  one  of  their  own  number  to  leam 
the  true  state  of  things. 

As  to  their  neighbors  of  the  Feuillant  Club,  they  had 
no  need  to  send  out  for  the  news.  They  were  kept  in- 
formed, hour  by  hour,  minute  by  minute,  of  what  was 
transpiring.  Their  own  game  was  being  played,  and  so 
far  they  were  the  gainers. 

The  Jacobin  messenger  returned  in  about  ten  min- 
utes. He  had  met  some  of  the  fugitives,  and  they  had 
hurled  at  him  this  horrible  information  :  '*  Lafayette  and 
Bailly  are  slaughtering  the  people.** 

Everybody  had  not  heard  Bailly's  cry  of  woe,  eveiy- 
body  had  not  seen  La&yette  fearlessly  throw  himself 
directly  in  front  of  the  loaded  cannon. 
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The  mesBenger  at  once  bnrried  back  to  the  old  con- 
Tent,  and  hia  cries  frightened  the  small  namber  of 
lealous  members  —  not  over  thirty  or  forty  —  still  re- 
nia'ning  there. 

They  comprehended  that  it  was  upon  tbemaelves,  the 
Jaoobins,  that  the  Feuillants  would  try  to  throw  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  first  provocation.  Had  not  the  firat 
petition  oome  from  the  Jacobins  1  To  be  sure,  it  had  been 
withdrawn  ;  but  the  second  petition  —  which  bad  not 
been  withdrawn  —  was  evidently  the  ofepring  of  the 
first.    No  wonder  the  Jacobins  were  frightened. 

That  whito  Sux,  that  phantom  of  virtue,  that  shadow 
of  Rouflseau'B  philosophy,  called  Robespierre,  was  no 
longer  merely  pale,  but  livid.  The  prudent  Depu^ 
from  Arras  tried  to  slip  away,  but  could  not.  He  was 
forced  to  remain  and  take  his  stand.  His  cboice  was 
inspired  by  fear. 

The  Jacobins  declared  tbeir  disavowal  of  the  false,  or 
falsified,  publicatiooa  attribated  to  them,  and  were  ready 
to  swear  anew  their  fidelity  to  the  Constitution,  and 
tbeir  willingneea  to  obey  the  decrees  of  the  National 
Assembly. 

Hardly  had  this  declaration  been  made  when,  tbrougli 
the  corridors  of  the  old  Jacobin  convent,  resounded  a 
great  noise  from  the  street.  This  noise  was  made  up  of 
laughter,  jeers,  yells,  threats,  and  songs. 

The  Jacobins  pricked  up  their  eare,  and  hoped  the 
noise  would  pass  them  by,  and  keep  on  to  the  Palais 
Royal,  which  Orleans  occupied.  No !  The  noise  ceased, 
and  the  rabble  came  to  a  halt  in  front  of  the  low  and 
gloomy  convent  portal,  wbiob  opened  upon  the  Rue  Saint 
HoDor^. 

To  add  to  the  terror  which  already  reigned  within, 
somebody  called  out :  "  Those  are  the  Hireling  Goaida, 
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retumiug  fix>m  the  slaughter  of  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
They  mean  to  demolish  us  with  camion-shot.'* 

Fortunately  some  soldiers  had  been  placed  at  the 
entrance,  as  a  matter  of  precaution.  They  closed  and 
secured  all  the  openings  into  the  old  place,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent this  troop,  furious  and  drunk  with  the  blood  already 
spilled,  from  being  tempted  into  a  fresh  onslaught. 

One  by  one  the  Jacobins  and  spectators  went  away. 
This  evacuation  did  not  take  long,  for  even  when  the 
hall  was  first  opened,  there  were  present  barely  thirty 
or  forty  members;  and  the  galleries  did  not  afterward 
contain  over  a  hundred  spectators. 

Among  the  last  was  Madame  Roland,  who  was  every- 
where that  day.  She  relates  how  one  Jacobin,  when  the 
rumor  spread  that  the  Hireling  Guards  were  about  to 
invade  the  hall,  lost  his  head  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
climbed  into  the  seats  reserved  for  women.  She,  Madame 
Roland,  made  him  ashamed  of  his  alarm,  and  he  returned 
to  the  floor,  where  he  belonged. 

As  we  have  said,  actors  and  spectators,  one  after  the 
other,  shied  through  the  half-open  door. 

Robespierre  went  out  in  his  turn.  Should  he  go  to 
the  right  or  the  left  1  He  must  turn  to  the  left,  if  he 
wished  to  go  to  his  own  place ;  for,  as  is  well  known, 
he  then  lived  at  the  farther  end  of  the  Marais ;  but  in 
that  case  he  must  make  his  way  through  the  ranks 
of  the  Hireling  Guards.  He  preferred  to  go  towards 
the  Faubourg  Saint  Honord,  and  ask  an  asylum  with 
Potion,  who  dwelt  in  that  quarter;  so  he  turned  to  the 
right. 

Robespierre  was  very  anxious  to  remain  unnoticed, 
but  how  could  he  do  so,  with  that  olive  coat,  plain  to  the 
extreme  limit  of  civic  plainness,  —  for  the  short  and 
striped  coat  did  not  come  in  till  a  later  period;  with 
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Again  the  Queen  is  in  expectation;  bat  it  is  not 
BanuiTe  for  whom  she  waita;  Dor  is  she  in  the  lower 
apartments  of  Madame  Campan,  but  in  her  own  rooBU. 
HoreoTer,  she  ie  not  stsnding  with  her  hand  on  the  door- 
latch,  but  seated  in  an  armchair,  her  head  in  her  hand. 

She  is  waiting  for  Weber,  whom  she  baa  aent  to  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  and  who  has  witneased  the  whole  scene 
from  the  heights  of  Chaillot. 

In  order  to  be  fur  towards  the  Qoeen, — and  better 
understand  that  hatred  towards  the  French,  for  which  she 
has  been  so  greatly  blamed,  —  inasmuch  as  we  have  re- 
counted ber  sufferings  during  the  journey  from  Tarenne^ 
let  us  also  relate  what  she  endured  after  her  return.  A 
historian  may  be  partial ;  but  we  are  only  ronuuicers,  and 
partiality  is  not  permitted  to  the  rcmaocer. 

The  King  and  Queen  having  been  arrested,  the  people 
bad  but  one  idea, — that  havii^  once  fled,  they  would 
flee  a  second  time,  and  that  the  second  time  they  would 
gain  the  frontier.  There  was  a  popular  notion  that  the 
Queen  was  a  clever  sorceress,  like  Medea,  who  might  fly 
from  her  window,  ia  a  car  drawn  by  two  grifiSns.  Such 
ideas  were  not  only  current  among  the  common  people, 
but  they  found  credence  among  the  officers  set  to  guard 
Marie  Antoinette. 

Gouvion,  who  had  let  her  slip  through  his  fingers  at  the 
time  of  the  escape  to  Varennes,  —  and  whose  mistress,  a 
guardian  of  the  wardrobe,  then  warned  Mayor  Bailly  of 
the  intended  departure,  —  declared  that  he  would  not  be 
responsible  for  the  result,  if  any  other  woman  eioept  Ma- 
dame de  Kochereul  (this,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the 
name  of  the  lady  of  the  wardrobe)  had  the  right  to  enter 
the  Queen's  apartments.  He  therefore  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs,  leading  to  the  royal  apartments,  ft 
portrait  of  Madame  de  Rochereul,  in  order  that  sentiodt 
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might  detect  any  other  woman  who  attempted  to  ascend 
to  the  Queen's  rooms. 

Being  informed  of  this  order,  the  Queen  went  at  once 
to  the  King  and  complained  of  the  insult.  The  King 
could  not  believe  it,  and  sent  downstairs  to  inquire  into 
the  matter ;  but  he  found  the  report  to  be  true. 

Then  the  King  appealed  to  La&yette,  and  demanded  the 
removal  of  that  portrait.  The  portrait  was  removed|  and 
the  Queen's  usual  attendants  resumed  their  service ;  but 
in  place  of  this  humiliating  order,  another  precaution  was 
instituted,  equally  offensive.  The  battalion  officers  were 
regularly  stationed  in  the  parlor  called  the  Grand  Cabinet, 
adjoining  the  Queen's  bedroom,  and  they  were  ordered  to 
keep  the  door  always  open,  so  that  they  could  have  an 
eye  on  the  royal  family. 

One  day  the  King  ventured  to  shut  this  door.  Im- 
mediately an  officer  reopened  it.  A  moment  afterwards 
the  King  closed  it  again ;  but  it  was  opened  anew,  and 
the  officer  said  :  '*  Sire,  it  is  useless  for  you  to  shut  this 
door ;  for  as  often  as  you  shut  it,  I  shall  reopen  it*  Such 
are  my  instructions." 

The  door  remained  open.  The  only  favor  officially 
obtainable  was  this, — that  while  the  Queen  was  dressing 
and  undressing,  the  door  might  be  closed  against  the 
framework,  without  being  entirely  shut.  As  soon  as  she 
was  dressed  or  abed,  the  door  was  again  set  wide  open. 

This  tyranny  was  so  intolerable,  that  the  Queen  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  placing  her  attendant's  bed  near  her 
own,  so  that  it  should  stand  between  her  Majesty  and 
the  door;  and  this  bed,  furnished  with  curtains  and 
rolling  on  castors,  made  a  sort  of  screen,  behind  which 
she  could  dress  and  undress. 

One  nighty  seeing  that  the  femme  de  ehambre  was 
asleep  and  the  Queen  wide  awake,  the  sentinel  profited  by 
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Uadama  Campan'a  aomnolenoe  to  eoter  the  room,  and 
dr&v  near  the  Queen's  bedside. 

The  Queen  met  his  approach  with  that  haughty  air 
which  she  knew  how  to  asaume  when  anybody  failed  in 
proper  respect;  but  tbia  coungeoua  fellow,  who  had  no 
idea  of  showing  her  any  disrespect,  was  not  disturbed  by 
ber  haughtiness,  and  looked  at  her  with  an  unmistakable 
expression  of  pity,  as  he  said  :  "  On  my  honor,  Madame, 
DOW  that  I  find  you  alone,  I  wish  to  give  you  some 
advice  I "  and  at  onoe,  withont  caring  to  know  whether 
the  Queen  did  or  did  not  wish  to  hear  him,  he  onfolded 
to  her  what  he  should  do,  were  be  in  her  place. 

The  Queen  had  noted  his  intrusion  with  anger;  but, 
reaasured  by  his  tone  of  good-nature,  she  let  him  go  on, 
and  finally  listened  to  him  with  profound  melancholy. 

During  the  interview  the  attendant  awoke.  Seeing  a 
man  near  the  Queen's  bed,  she  screamed,  and  wished  to 
summon  help  ;  but  the  Queen  checked  her,  saying:  "No, 
Campan.  Let  me  listen  to  what  this  gentlemau  aay& 
UoDsieur  is  a  good  Frenchman.  Though  he  is  deceiveil, 
like  so  many  others,  as  to  our  intentions,  his  obaerrations 
betray  a  genuine  attachment  to  royalty."  So  the  oEBcer 
went  on  to  the  end,  telling  the  Queen  all  he  wished 
to  say. 

Before  the  Yarennes  journey  Marie  Antoinette  had 
not  a  gray  hur.  During  the  night  following  the  scene 
between  Chamy  and  heraelf,  which  we  have  before  de- 
scribed, her  hair  became  almost  white.  Perceiving  this 
BOTTowful  change  she  smiled  bitterly,  and  cut  off  a  lock 
to  send  to  Madame  de  LAmballe,  then  in  London,  with 
the  following  words : 

Blanehtd  by  tonvmt 

We  aaw  her  waiting  fbr  Bamave,  and  we  know  hia 
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hopes;   but  he  had  great  difficulty  in  leading  her  to 
share  these  hopes. 

Marie  Antoinette  feared  all  scenes  of  yiolenoe.  Hith- 
erto these  occurrences  had  always  worked  against  her, 
as  witness  the  capture  of  the  BastiUe,  those  dreadful 
October  days,  and  the  arrest  at  Yarennea. 

The  &tal  dischai^  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  was  heard 
as  fjEu:  as  the  Tuileries,  and  the  Queen's  heart  was  pro- 
foundly disturbed  over  it.  Taking  it  all  togetber,  the 
Yarennes  afifair  was  a  great  lesson  to  her.  Until  then 
the  Revolution  had  seemed  to  her  to  mean  no  more  than 
one  of  Pitt's  English  schemes,  or  one  of  Orleans's  in* 
trigues.  She  had  believed  Paris  misled  by  a  few  dema- 
gogues, and  she  spoke,  as  did  the  King,  about  ''our 
fisdthful  provinces."  Now  she  had  seen  the  provinces, 
and  found  them  more  revolutionary  than  Paris. 

The  Assembly  was  too  old,  too  decrepit,  too  much  in 
its  dotage  to  faithfully  keep  the  engagements  which  Bar- 
nave  had  made  in  its  behalf.  Besides,  was  not  its  term 
of  existence  nearly  overt  The  embraces  of  the  dying 
are  not  always  safe  and  wholesome. 

The  Queen  was  waiting  with  great  anxiety  for  Weber, 
as  already  stated.  The  door  opened.  She  tui-ned  her 
eyes  quickly  to  that  side;  but  instead  of  the  portly 
Austrian  form  of  her  foster-brother,  she  saw  the  stem 
and  cold  face  of  Doctor  Gilbert. 

She  did  not  much  like  this  Royalist,  with  his  Consti- 
tutionalist theories  so  plainly  mapped  out,  and  regarded 
him  as  little  better  than  a  Republican.  Although  she 
felt  much  respect  for  him,  she  would  not  have  sent  for 
him  in  any  crisis,  either  physical  or  moral ;  but  when  he 
was  in  her  presence,  she  submitted  to  his  influence. 

When  she  saw  him  enter  she  trembled,  for  she  had 
not  seen  him  since  she  listened  to  his  scathing  rebuke, 
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tlie  eTeniDg  of  her  return  from  Tarennea.  **  It  is  you. 
Doctor)"  she  aud. 

Gilbert  bowed  bb  he  rephed :  "Yes,  Madame,  it  is  L 
I  know  that  j'ou  are  expecting  Weber;  but  the  news 
which  he  will  bring  yon  I  bring  you  also,  and  more 
accurately.  He  was  on  the  ude  beyond  the  Seine, 
where  there  was  no  elanghter;  while  I,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  on  the  field,  thia  side  of  the  river,  where  the 
slaughter  took  place" 

"  Slaughter  J    What  has  hAppened,  Monsieur  1 " 

"A  great  misfortune,  Madame.  The  Court  party  hw 
triumphed." 

"The  Court  party  has  triumphed!  You  call  that  a 
misfortune.  Monsieur  Gilbert)" 

"Yea,  because  the  victory  has  been  won  by  terrible 
means,  which  will  weaken  the  victors,  and  perhaps  lay 
them  low,  beside  the  defeated  party," 

"  But  what  has  happened  1 " 

"  Lafayette  and  fiailly  have  fired  ou  the  popnlaoe,  and 
in  such  a  way  that  henoefortb  they  can  aerve  you  no 
longer." 

"Why  sot" 

"  Because  their  popularity  ia  gone." 

"And  what  were  the  people  doing  upon  whom  they 
firedt" 

"They  were  signing  a  petition  asking  for  the  removaL" 

"The  removal  of  whoml" 

"  Of  the  King." 

"  And  you  think  it  was  wrong  to  fire  oD  them  after 
that)"  asked  the  Queen,  her  eyes  aflame. 

"  I  think  it  would  have  been  better  to  eonviooe  than 
to  shoot  tfaem." 

"Convince  them  of  what!" 

"Of  the  King's  ainoerity." 
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*^  But  the  King  is  sincere  ! " 

"  Pardon,  Madame  1  Three  days  ago  I  was  with  the 
King.  I  spent  a  whole  evening  trying  to  make  him 
understand  that  his  real  enemies  are  his  two  royal 
brothers^  Cond^  and  the  other  fugitives  from  the  king- 
dom. On  my  knees  I  supplicated  the  King  to  break  all 
relations  with  them,  and  honestly  adopt  the  Constitu- 
tion, with  a  proviso  that  two  or  three  articles  should  be 
changed,  whose  performance  would  be  practically  impos- 
sible. The  King  was  convinced,  —  at  least  so  I  believed, 
—  and  had  the  kindness  to  promise  me  that  all  should 
be  over  between  himself  and  those  refugees.  Hardly 
was  my  back  turned,  Madame,  when  the  King  signed, 
and  had  you  also  sign,  a  letter  for  his  brother.  Monsieur^ 
in  which  he  gave  him  full  powers  to  treat  with  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia." 

The  Queen  bhished,  like  a  child  detected  in  an  act  of 
disobedience;  but  a  child,  thus  detected,  would  have 
bowed  its  head ;  whereas  she,  on  the  contrary,  straight^ 
way  recovered  herself. 

''Do  our  enemies  have  spies  even  m  the  King's 
study  %  " 

"  Yes,  Madame,''  replied  Gilbert,  coolly,  "  and  this  is 
what  makes  every  false  step  so  perilous  on  the  King's 
part." 

"But,  Monsieur,  the  letter  was  entirely  written  by 
the  King's  own  hand.  After  being  signed  by  myself,  it 
was  folded  and  sealed  by  the  King,  and  then  given  to 
the  messenger  whose  business  it  was  to  deliver  it." 

"  True,  Madame  I " 

**  Was  that  messenger  arrested  f " 

"  The  letter  was  read." 

"Are  we  then  surrounded  by  traitors!" 

^  All  men  are  not  Chamys  1 " 

VOL.  ni.  — 16 
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**  What  do  you  mean  1 " 

^  Alas,  Madame,  I  mean  that  one  of  the  fiettal  angaries 
which  presage  the  destruction  of  kings  is  the  alienation 
of  their  friends,  who  should  be  bound  to  their  fortunes 
by  hoops  of  steel." 

''  I  have  not  sent  Monsieur  de  Chamy  away/'  bitterly 
replied  the  Queen.  **  Chamy  withdrew  of  his  own  aooord. 
When  kings  are  unfortunate,  there  are  no  bonds  strong 
enough  to  keep  friends  by  royalty's  side." 

Gilbert  looked  at  the  Queen,  and  softly  shook  his 
head. 

*'  Do  not  calumniate  Monsieur  de  Chamy,  Madame,  or 
the  blood  of  his  brothers  will  cry  out  from  the  tomb^  that 
the  Queen  of  France  is  ungratefuL" 

'*  Monsieur  1 "  exclaimed  Marie  Antoinette. 

''  You  know  very  well  that  I  speak  the  truth,  Madame  I 
You  know  well  enough  that,  whenever  real  danger  be- 
tides you,  Chamy  will  be  at  his  post,  and  that  his  post 
will  be  one  of  danger." 

The  Queen  lowered  her  head  ;  but  presently  she  said, 
with  much  impatience  :  ''You  did  not  come  to  talk  to  me 
about  Chamy,  I  suppose  1 " 

''No,  Madame  I  but  ideas,  like  events,  are  bound 
together  by  invisible  threads;  and  those  are  suddenly 
brought  into  the  daylight,  which  were  better  left  hid* 
den  in  the  heart's  obscurity.  —  No,  I  came  to  speak 
to  the  Queen.  Pardon  me  if^  in  my  temper,  I  have 
spoken  to  the  tooman;  but  I  am  ready  to  atone  for 
my   error." 

"And  what  then  do  you  wish  to  say  to  the  Queen, 
Monsieur  1 " 

"  I  wish  to  place  before  her  eyes  the  situation  both  of 
France  and  Europe.  This  is  what  I  wish  to  say  :  Ma- 
dame, you  are  playing  a  game  in  which  the  happiness  or 
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misery  of  the  world  lies  in  your  hands.  In  that  fright- 
ful October  of  two  years  ago  you  lost  the  first  game  of 
the  rubber.  Just  now  —  at  least  so  it  seems  in  the  eyes 
of  your  courtiers  -—  you  have  won  the  second  game. 
Now  you  are  to  begin  the  third  game,  which  is  called 
la  hdle.  If  you  lose,  away  go  your  stakes,  —  throne, 
liberty,  and  perhaps  life." 

The  Queen  drew  herself  up  proudly.  ''  Monsieur^  do 
you  think  we  would  recoil  through  cowardice  1" 

"  I  know  the  King  is  brave ;  he  is  a  descendant  of 
Henry  the  Fourth.  I  know  the  Queen's  heroism,  for 
she  is  the  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa.  I  only  seek, 
therefore,  to  reach  them  through  their  convictions. 
Unhappily,  I  doubt  if  I  can  ever  arouse  in  the  heart 
of  my  King  or  Queen  the  conviction  which  is  in  my 


own." 


"  Why  take  so  much  trouble,  Monsieur,  if  you  deem  it 
useless  1" 

"  To  discharge  my  duty,  Madame.  When  one  lives  in 
such  tempestuous  times  as  ours,  do  you  fancy  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  be  continually  compelled  to  say  to  one's  self: 
This  effort  also  will  be  unfruitful,  but  I  will  discharge  my 
dutyl" 

The  Queen  looked  Gilbert  straight  in  the  eyes.  "  First 
of  all.  Monsieur,  do  you  think  it  may  be  yet  possible  to 
save  the  King  1 " 

"  I  so  believe  I " 

**  And  royalty  also  \  " 

«  As  I  hope !  " 

^  Well,  Monsieur,"  said  the  Queen,  with  a  sad,  deep 
sigh,  ''  you  are  happier  than  I.  Both  are  lost,  —  as  I 
believe,  —  and  I  contend  with  Fate,  only  for  the  sake 
of  satisfying  my  conscience." 

^  Tes,  ^ladame,  I  can  well  understand  that,  becaust' 
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jou  desire  a  despotic  sovereignty  and  an  absolute  mon- 
arch. You  are  like  a  miser,  who  ^will  not  sacrifice  a  part 
of  his  fortune  for  the  sake  of  safety,  even  when  he  comes 
in  sight  of  the  shore,  which  will  repay  him  more  than  he 
loses  by  shipwreck.  He  clings  fast  to  his  treasures^  till 
drawn  down  by  their  deadly  weight.  Ton  also  will  drown 
through  your  tenacity,  hampered  by  baubles  you  strive 
to  retain.  Take  advantage  of  the  tempest.  Throw  the 
past  to  the  winds,  and  swim  towards  the  future  I " 

*'  To  throw  aside  the  past  would  be  to  break  fiedth  with 
all  the  kings  of  Europe." 

''Yes!  but  that  means  an  alliance  with  the  French 
people." 

"  Frenchmen  are  our  enemies  !  ** 

"  Because  you  have  taught  them  to  distrust  you.** 

**  The  French  people  cannot  successfully  fight  against  a 
European  coalition.** 

"  Let  them  have  at  their  head  a  king  who  unreservedly 
adheres  to  the  Constitution,  and  the  French  can  conquer 
all  Europe." 

"It  would  require  a  million  of  men  to  do  that !  ** 

"  Europe  is  not  to  be  conquered  with  a  million  soldiers, 
Madame,  but  Europe  may  be  conquered  with  a  single 
idea.  Plant  along  the  Rhine  and  on  the  Alps  the  tri- 
colored  flag,  with  this  motto.  Death  to  Tyrants  /  lAb* 
erty  to  the  Nations  /  and  Europe  will  be  conquered." 

"  Truly,  Monsieur,  there  are  times  when  I  am  tempted 
to  believe  the  wisest  men  insane." 

"  Ah  Madame,  Madame  I  can  you  not  see  what  France 
has  become  in  the  sight  of  all  other  nations  t  Whatever 
the  crimes  of  individuals,  whatever  local  excesses  may  be 
committed,  these  do  not  stain  the  white  robe  of  France, 
nor  soil  her  pure  hands.  France  is  the  virgin  Groddess 
of  Liberty.     The  whole  world  loves  her.     From  the  Low 
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Countries  of  the  north,  from  the  Rhine,  from  sonny  Italy, 
millions  of  yoices  invoke  her  aid.  She  has  only  to  set 
her  feet  heyond  her  own  frontier,  to  find  the  nations 
kneeling  before  her.  When  France  comes  with  her  hands 
full  of  liberty,  she  is  no  longer  a  single  nation ;  she  be- 
comes the  type  of  immutable  justice,  of  eternal  reason 
and  right.  Oh  Madame,  Madame !  profit  by  the  fact 
that  France  has  not  yet  reached  the  point  of  violence ; 
for  if  you  wait  too  long,  these  hands,  now  extended 
fraternally  to  the  world,  will  be  turned  upon  herself. 
Belgium,  Germany,  Italy  now  follow  each  movement  of 
France  with  looks  of  love  and  joy.  Belgium  says  to  France, 
Come  !  Germany  exclaims,  /  await  thee  /  Italy  says  to 
her.  Save  me/  In  the  hr  north  an  unknown  hand  has 
written,  in  the  Council  of  Gustavus  of  Sweden,  No  war 
with  France  /  Besides,  not  one  of  the  kings,  whom  you 
would  call  to  your  help,  is  ready  for  war.  Two  empires 
hate  us  profoundly.  When  I  say  two  empires,  I  should 
rather  say  an  empress  and  a  minister,  —  Catherine  the 
Second  of  Russia  and  Pitt  of  England;  but  they  are 
powerless  against  us,  — at  least  for  the  present.  Cathe- 
rine the  Second  holds  Turkey  under  one  claw  and  Poland 
under  the  other.  She  will  need  two  or  three  years  in 
which  to  subdue  the  one  and  devour  the  other.  She 
urges  the  Germans  against  us,  and  ofiers  them  France. 
She  makes  your  brother  Leopold  ashamed  of  his  supine- 
ness.  She  calls  his  attention  to  the  invasion  of  Holland 
by  the  King  of  Prussia,  simply  to  avenge  an  affront  to 
his  sister.  She  says,  Russia  says,  March  on  /  but  Leo- 
pold marches  not.  Pitt  is  swallowing  India,  and  at  this 
moment  he  is  like  a  boa-constrictor,  suffering  from  labo- 
rious indigestion.  If  we  wait  till  he  is  all  over  it,  he  will 
attack  us,  not  so  much  through  a  direct  foreign  war,  as 
by  encouraging  civil  war  in  France.     I  know  you  stand 
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in  mortal  dread  of  this  Pitt.  I  know  yoa  acknowledge 
that  you  never  speak  of  him  without  experiencing  a  death- 
shudder.  Do  you  wish  for  some  means  of  smiting  his 
heart  1  Make  France  a  republic  with  a  king.  Tnstiwd 
of  thaty  what  are  you  doing,  Madame  1  What  is  your 
friend  the  Princess  Lamballe  doing  t  She  tells  Engkody 
where  she  represents  you,  that  the  great  ambition  of 
France  is  to  haye  a  Charter,  something  like  the  Great 
Charter,  the  McLffna  Charta  of  England ;  that  the  French 
Reyolution,  bridled  and  ridden  by  the  Kiug,  has  passed 
its  crisis  and  suffers  a  reaction.  What  does  Pitt  respond 
to  her  adyances  Y  That  he  will  not  suffer  France  to  be- 
come a  republic,  that  he  will  save  the  monarchy ;  but 
all  the  caresses^  all  the  arguments,  all  the  prayers  oi 
Lamballe  cannot  make  him  promise  to  saye  the  monarch, 
for  he  hates  that  monarch.  Is  it  not  this  yery  monarch, 
Louis  Sixteenth,  —  a  Constitutional  king,  a  philoeophio 
king,  —  who  has  disputed  Pitt's  claim  to  Lidia,  and 
helped  the  American  colonies  to  wrench  themselyes  from 
under  the  British  yoke  1  For  Louis  Sixteenth,  Pitt  de- 
sires but  one  thing,  —  that  history  shall  paint  him  as  the 
companioD  portrait  of  Charles  the  First." 

''Monsieur,  Monsieur!"  cried  the  startled  Queen, 
**  who  has  disclosed  to  you  all  these  things  1 " 

''The  same  men  who  tell  me  the  contents  of  yonr 
Migesty's  letteiB.* 

"Then  we  have  no  longer  a  thought  which  bekmgs 
solely  to  ourselyest" 

"  I  haye  already  told  you,  Madame,  that  the  kings  of 
Europe  are  entangled  in  an  inyisible  network,  against 
which  it  is  useless  to  contend.  Do  not  resist,  Madame  1 
Put  yoiuself  at  the  head  of  the  ideas  yoa  now  try  to 
hold  back,  and  then  this  network  will  become  your  de- 
fensive armor.     Those  who  now  hate  you  will  become 
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your  defenders.  Invisible  daggers,  which  now  threaten 
youy  will  be  turned,  not  into  pruning-books,  bat  into 
swords,  ready  to  smite  your  enemies." 

**  You  foi^t,  Monsieur,  that  those  whom  you  call  our 
enemies  are  kings,  —  our  brothers." 

''Ah  Madame  1  Once  call  the  French  people  your 
children,  and  you  will  see  of  how  little  account  are 
brothers,  in  politics  and  diplomacy.  Besides,  can't  you 
see  that  all  these  kings  and  princes  are  marked  with  a 
fifttal  seal,  the  stamp  of  madness  1  Let  us  begin  with  your 
brother  Leopold,  worn  out  at  forty-two,  in  his  Tuscan 
seraglio,  transported  to  Yienna,  trying  to  rally  his  mori- 
bund faculties  with  the  murderous  excitements  he  pre- 
pares for  himself.  Look  at  Frederick  of  Prussia.  Look 
at  Gustavus  of  Sweden.  One  died  and  the  other  will 
die  without  posterity ;  for  it  is  well  known  to  everybody, 
that  the  present  heir  of  Sweden's  throne  is  the  son  of 
Monk,  and  not  of  King  Gustave.  Look  at  Portugal's 
King,  with  his  three  hundred  nun&  Look  at  the  King 
of  Saxony,  with  his  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  bas- 
tards. Look  at  Catherine,  the  Pasiphae  of  the  North, 
for  whom  the  bull  of  classic  story  would  not  suffice,  and 
who  has  three  armies  from  which  she  chooses  her  lovers. 
—  Oh  Madame,  Madame!  can't  you  see  that  all  these 
kings  and  all  these  queens  are  marching  into  a  gulf,  into 
an  abyss,  into  suicide,  and  that  if  yon  wish, — you, — 
instead  of  marching  with  them  into  suicide,  into  a  ravine, 
into  the  gulf  of  desolation,  you  may  march  into  a  world- 
wide empire,  a  universal  monarchy  t" 

"  Why  don't  you  say  all  this  to  the  King)"  asked  the 
disquieted  Queen. 

''Lideed  I  have,  Madame;  but,  like  yourself,  he  has 
evil  geniuses,  who  undo  all  that  I  have  done."  Then  he 
added,  with  deep  melancholy :  *'  Ton  tired  out  Mirabeau, 
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you  are  wearying  Bamare ;  and  you  11  use  me  as  yon 
used  them,  and  that  'a  all  it  amounts  to  1 " 

"Uonsieur  Gilbert,"  said  the  Queen,  "wait  bere  for 
me.  —  I  wish  to  aee  the  King  a  moment,  and  then  1 11 
oome  back." 

Gilbert  bowed  ;  and  the  Queen  went  out  by  the  door 
leading  to  the  King's  rooms. 

The  Doctor  waited  ten  minutes,  fifteen  minutes,  half 
an  hour.  At  last  a  door  opened ;  but  it  was  one 
opposite  to  that  by  which  the  Queen  bad  made  bar 
exit. 

An  usher  entered.  After  looking  carefully  about  him 
on  all  sides  he  came  towards  Gilbert,  made  a  Maaonio 
sign,  gave  him  a  letter,  and  went  away  again.  Gilbert 
opened  the  letter  and  read  : 

Thou  art  wasting  tbj  time,  Gilbert  At  this  very  moment 
the  Queen  and  King  are  listening  to  BreUuil,  who  comes  from 
Vienna,  and  brings  with  him  this  advice :  "  Treat  fiamave  like 
Uirebean.  Gain  time  by  swearing  to  support  the  Constitution, 
and  by  eiecuting  it  to  tbe  letter,  so  as  to  Bhow  its  impractin- 
bility.  France  will  cool  off  and  get  weary.  The  French  an 
feather-brained.  They  will  take  up  with  some  new  fad,  and 
Libertj  will  go  its  way  ;  or  if  Liberty  is  not  forgott«n,  a  year 
will  be  gained,  and  in  a  year  we  shall  be  ready  for  war." 

Gilbert,  let  those  two  fools  slide,  who  are  still  derisively 
called  King  and  Queen,  and  betake  thyself  forthwith  to  the 
hospital  at  Groa  Csillon.  There  thou  wilt  find  a  dying  man, 
— not  BO  aick  as  Marie  Antoinette  and  Louis,  perchance ;  but 
thou  mayest  perhaps  save  him,  whereas  they  cannot  be  saved, 
and  may  pull  thee  after  themselves  in  their  downfall. 

The  letter  bad  no  mgnature,  but  Gilbert  recognised 
Cagliostro's  writing.  At  that  instant  Madame  Campan 
entered,  by  the  private  doorway,  and  handed  Gilbert  a 
note,  which  read  as  follows: 
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The  King  begs  Doctor  Qilbezt  to  pat  in  writing  the  policy 
which  he  has  suggested  to  the  Queen. 

Detained  bj  an  important  affair,  the  Queen  regrets  that  she 
cannot  see  Doctor  Qilbert  again  soon,  and  it  will  be  useless 
for  him  to  wait  for  her  longer. 

Gilbert  read  the  note,  meditated  a  moment,  and  mut- 
tered, shaking  his  head:  "The  idiots!" 

''  Have  you  no  word  to  send  to  their  Majesties,  Mon- 
sieurl''  asked  Madame  Campan. 

Gilbert  gave  her  the  unsigned  letter  which  he  had 
just  receiyed.  "  There  is  my  answer/*  he  said,  and  left 
the  room. 
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CHAPTEK  XXL 
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Before  following  Gilbert  to  the  hospital  at  Gros  Gailloo, 
where  his  services  are  needed  for  the  unknown  patient 
commended  to  his  care  by  Cagliostro^  let  us  take  a  leap 
of  some  weeks  ahead,  and  get  a  last  peep  at  the  Assem- 
bly^ which  is  about  to  dissolve,  after  accepting  the  Gon- 
stitution,  whereon  depends  the  retention  of  Louis  the 
Sixteenth  upon  his  throne ;  and  let  us  see  what  the  Gourt 
has  gained  by  that  fatal  victory  of  July  17,  which  will 
cost  Bailly  his  head  two  years  hence. 

Then  we  may  return  to  the  chief  persons  of  our  nar- 
rative, of  whom  we  have  partly  lost  sight,  carried  away 
by  the  political  vortex,  which  compels  us  to  place  under 
the  eyes  of  our  readers  the  great  popular  street  disturb- 
ances, where  iudividuals  disappear,  giving  place  to  the 
masses. 

We  saw  the  danger  incurred  by  Bobespierre ;  and  we 
know  how  he  escaped  —  thanks  to  the  intervention  of 
Garpenter  Duplay — the  triumph  brought  upon  him  by 
his  wellnigh  fatal  popularity. 

While  Robespierre  was  supping  quietly,  in  the  little 
dining-room  opening  upon  the  courtyard,  with  the  hus- 
band, wife,  and  their  two  daughters,  his  friends  were 
very  anxious  about  him,  having  been  informed  of  the 
perils  to  which  he  had  been  exposed. 

Madame  Eoland  was  especially  anxious.  This  devoted 
creature  foigot  that  she  had  been  seen  and  recognized  at 
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the  Patriot  Altar,  and  ran  the  same  risk  as  all  the  other 
Patriots  who  had  taken  part  in  drawing  up  that  obnos- 
ions  petition.  She  began  by  bringing  to  her  own  lodg- 
ings Eobert  and  Mademoiselle  Keralio ;  and  when  it  was 
known,  that  same  night,  that  the  Assembly  was  preparing 
an  accusation  against  Robespierre,  Madame  Roland  sought 
his  home  at  the  extremity  of  the  Marais  District,  in  order 
to  warn  him.  Not  finding  him  there  she  came  back  along 
the  Des  Th^tins,  to  Buzot's  house. 

Buzot  was  one  of  Madame  Roland's  admirers.  She 
knew  her  great  influence  over  him.  This  was  why  she 
applied  to  him.  Buzot  immediately  passed  the  word  on 
to  Gregoire.  If  Robespierre's  name  was  attacked  by 
anybody  in  the  Feuillant  Club,  Gr%oire  was  to  defend 
him.  If  the  attack  was  made  in  the  Assembly,  Buzot 
was  to  be  the  defender.  This  was  the  more  praise- 
worthy in  Buzot,  because  he  was  no  worshipper  of 
Robespierre. 

Gregoire  was  on  hand  at  the  meeting  of  the  FeuillantSy 
and  Buzot  was  at  the  Assembly;  but  in  neither  place 
was  there  any  attempt  to  accuse  Robespierra  Deputies 
and  Fenillants  were  alike  disconcerted  by  their  victory, 
and  in  consternation  over  the  sanguinary  step  which 
had  been  taken  in  behalf  of  the  Royalists. 

Instead  of  any  attack  upon  individuals,  one  was  made 
upon  the  clubs  in  general.  One  member  of  the  Assembly 
demanded  their  immediate  closure.  For  a  few  minutes 
it  seemed  as  if  this  measure  would  be  carried  unani- 
mously, but  Duport  and  Lafayette  opposed  it.  To 
abolish  clubs  would  be  to  abolish  the  Feuillant  Club, 
as  well  as  the  Jacobin  and  Cordelier.  LafiEiyette  and 
Duport  had  not  yet  outgrown  their  delusion  as  to  the 
power  which  the  Feuillant  Club  might  become  in  their 
hands.      They  believed  that  the  Feaillants  would  take 
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the  place  of  the  Jacobins,  and  that  throogfa  thia  im- 
mense organization  they  conld  oontnd  the  mind  of  all 
France. 

The  next  day  the  Asaembly  received  the  reports  from 
the  Mayor  of  Paris  and  the  Commander  of  the  National 
Guard.  All  hands  were  agreed  upon  deceiving  them- 
aelres,  and  so  the  comedy  was  not  difficult  to  play. 

Both  Mayor  and  Commander  referred  to  the  great 
disorder  in  the  city,  which  they  had  been  obliged  to 
repress.  They  spoke  of  the  morning  assassinations  and 
the  afternoon  gunshots,  two  events  which  bore  no  special 
relation  to  each  other.  They  spoke  of  the  danger  which 
threatened  the  King,  the  Assembly,  and  society  in  gen- 
eral,—  dangers  which  they,  better  than  anybody  else, 
knew  had  never  eiisted. 

The  Assembly  thanked  Lafayette  and  Bailly  for  an 
energy  they  hod  never  thought  of  putting  forth,  and  cod- 
gratulated  them  over  a  victory  which  both  deplored  from 
the  depths  of  their  hearts.  Thanks  were  also  rendered 
to  Heaven,  that  with  "one  fell  swoop"  the  insurrection 
and  the  insurgents  had  alike  been  annihilated. 

Listening  to  these  felicitations,  one  might  have  be- 
lieved the  Revolution  all  over.  The  Bevolution  was 
just  b^inning  ] 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  Old  Jacobins,  judging 
the  neit  day  by  the  evening  before,  imagined  tliemselvea 
attacked,  pursued,  tracked,  and  prepared  to  gain  pardon 
for  their  real  importance,  by  an  assumption  of  feigned 
humility. 

Although  still  trembling  at  the  proposal  that  he  should 
be  King  in  place  of  Louis  Sixteenth,  Robespierre  pro- 
posed an  address,  in  the  name  of  the  absent  as  weU  u 
the  present  members  of  his  club. 

In  this  address  he  warmly  thanked  the  Assembly  for 
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its  generous  efforts,  wisdom,  firmness,  and  yigilance,  its 
impartial  and  incorruptible  justice. 

How  the  Feuillants  regained  their  courage  !  No  won- 
der they  believed  themselves  all-powerful|  when  they 
beheld  this  humiliation  of  their  opponents.  For  a  time 
they  believed  themselves  not  only  masters  of  Paris,  but 
of  France. 

Alas  1  The  Feuillants  did  not  understand  the  sit- 
uation. In  separating  themselves  from  the  Jacobins 
the  Feuillants  became  simply  a  second  Assembly,  the 
duplicate,  the  reflection,  the  echo  of  the  chief  and  real 
Assembly.  The  likeness  between  the  two  associations 
was  seen  even  in  this,  that  membership  in  each  depended 
upon  the  payment  of  taxes,  active  citizenship,  and  regis- 
tration on  the  voting  list. 

The  people  now  had  two  chambers  of  middle-class 
representatives  instead  of  one;  but  this  was  not  at  all 
what  was  desired.  The  call  was  for  a  popular  chamber, 
one  which  was  not  the  ally,  but  the  opponent,  of  the 
National  Assembly,  a  society  which  would  not  aid  in 
royalty's  reconstruction,  but  would  force  it  onward  to 
destruction. 

The  Feuillants  did  not  meet  the  public  demand,  so 
the  public  abandoned  the  Feuillants  during  their  short 
transfer ;  for  their  popularity  was  lost  when  they  crossed 
the  street,  from  one  old  convent  to  the  other,  though  the 
two  meeting-places  were  so  near  together. 

In  July  there  were  four  hundred  prominent  political 
societies.  Of  these  four  hundred  societies,  three  hundred 
were  affiliated  equally  with  the  Feuillants  and  Jacobins, 
while  one  hundred  adhered  to  the  Jacobins  alone. 
Between  July  and  September  six  hundred  new  societies 
were  established,  whereof  only  one  hundred  corresponded 
with  the  Feuillants. 
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Id  proportion  aa  the  Feuillants  vaned,  the  Jacobins 
renewed  their  youtb,  under  the  leadership  of  Robes- 
pierre, who  b^an  to  be  the  most  popular  man  in  France. 
Cttglioetro'e  prediction  to  Gilbert,  in  regard  to  the  petty 
lawyer  from  Arraa,  was  being  accomplished.  He  was 
likelj  to  be  the  death  of  royalty.  Perhaps  we  shall  see 
as  faithfully  fulfilled  what  Coglioatro  said  about  the  little 
Corsican  from  Ajaccio,  who  was  to  build  anew  the  throae 
of  Charlemagne. 

Meantime  the  honr  Bounded  for  the  end  of  the  National 
ABsembly.  True  it  tolled  slowly,  as  for  an  old  man,  with 
whom  life  consumes  itself  drop  by  drop  and  goes  out 
Spark  by  eparlc. 

After  voting  three  thousand  lavs,  the  Assembly  at  last 
finished  its  revision  of  the  Constitution. 

This  Constitution  was  an  iron  cage,  wherein  —  almost 
in  spite  of  the  Assembly,  and  without  its  own  conscions 
knowledge  —  the  King  was  tightly  enclosed.  The  bars 
of  the  cage  were  gilded ;  but  after  all,  however  thick 
the  gold-plating,  these  bars  could  not  disguise  their  true 
intent. 

The  royal  wiU  had  indeed  become  impotent.  It  was 
now  a  wheel  which  had  its  impetus  from  outside,  instead 
of  imparting  a  momentum  of  its  own.  All  the  King's 
power  of  resiatauce  was  reduced  to  his  veto,  which  oonld 
delay  for  three  years  any  measures  not  aatiafactoiy  to 
him.  Thus  certain  wheels  miglit  come  to  a  dead  Btop^ 
through  their  own  inability  to  put  themselves  in  motion. 
Apart  from  this  restrictive  power  of  inertia,  the  monaroh- 
iara,  built  up  by  two  such  mighty  sovereigns  as  Henry 
the  Fourth  and  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  was  now  reduced 
to  a  condition  of  m^estic  inutility. 

Meanwhile  the  day  drew  nigh  when  the  King  was  to 
take  his  oath  in  support  of  the  Constitution. 
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England  and  the  titled  refugees  wrote  to  the  King : 

Perish,  if  neceasarj ;  but  do  not  degrade  yoarself  bj  thia 
oath. 

Bamaye  seconded  the  advice  given  by  the  Eing^s 
brother-in-lawy  Leopold, — the  successor  of  his  brother 
Joseph  on  the  Austrian  throne, — who  wrote  as  follows : 

Take  the  oath !  and  let  him  keep  it  who  can. 

At  last  King  Louis  decided  the  question  for  himself 
in  this  language : 

I  confess  I  do  not  see,  in  the  Constitution,  sufficient  bonds 
of  unity  and  action ;  but  as  opinions  differ  on  this  subject, 
I  will  consent  to  let  experience  be  the  sole  judge. 

It  remained  to  be  decided  where  the  Constitution 
should  be  presented  to  the  King  for  his  acceptance,  —  at 
the  Tuileries  or  at  the  Assembly.  The  King  cut  short 
the  discussion  by«  announcing  that  he  would  take  the 
oath  to  support  the  Constitution  in  the  very  place  where 
that  Constitution  had  been  adopted,  the  Assembly  Hall. 
The  day  fixed  by  the  King  was  September  13. 

The  Assembly  received  this  communication  with  unani- 
mous plaudits.  The  King  would  come  to  the  Assembly  I 
In  a  spurt  of  enthusiasm  Lafayette  rose  and  demanded 
a  general  amnesty  for  all  against  whom  accusations 
were  pending,  on  account  of  their  participation  in  the 
King's  flight  to  Yarennes.  This  amnesty  was  voted 
by  acclamation. 

Thus  the  cloud  which  had  momentarily  darkened  the 
sky  for  Chamy  and  Andr^  was  dissipated  almost  as 
soon  as  it  gathered. 
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A  deputation  of  sixty  members  was  appointed  to  thank 
the  King  for  his  letter.  The  Keeper  of  the  Seals  has- 
tened to  prepare  the  King  for  this  deputation. 

The  same  morning  a  decree  was  passed  abolishing  the 
Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  four  centuries  old,  but  autho- 
rizing the  King  alone  to  wear  its  decoration,  which  had 
been  an  emblem  of  the  highest  nobility.  The  deputation 
found  the  King  ornamented  only  with  the  cross  of  Saint 
Louis.  As  he  noted  the  effect  produced  on  the  Deputies 
by  the  absence  of  the  blue  ribbon,  the  King  said :  "  Gen- 
tlemen, you  have  to-day  abolished  the  Order  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  yet  allowing  its  decorations  to  be  used  by  myself 
alone ;  but  as  such  insignia  have  no  value  in  my  eyes^ 
except  as  a  means  of  communicating  pleasure  and  dig* 
nity  to  others,  henceforth  I  shall  consider  it  abolished 
for  myself,  as  well  as  for  all  others.'* 

The  Queen,  the  Dauphin,  and  Madame  Royale  were 
standing  near  the  entrance.  The  Queen  was  pale.  Her 
teeth  were  clinched,  and  she  trembled  all  over.  Madame 
Eoyale,  already  passionate,  irritable,  and  haughty,  seemed 
chiefly  impressed  with  her  humiliations,  past,  present^ 
and  anticipatory.  The  Dauphin,  careless  as  any  child, 
seemed  like  the  one  living  being  in  that  group  of  mar- 
ble, by  the  cheerfulness  and  vivacity  he  imparted  to 
the  scene. 

As  to  the  King,  he  said  to  Montmorin,  several  days 
before:  ''I  know  very  well  that  I  am  ruined.  What- 
ever is  attempted  for  royalty  in  the  future  must  be  done 
for  my  boy." 

His  Majesty  responded  with  apparent  sincerity  to  the 
address  of  the  deputation.  At  the  conclusion  he  turned 
to  the  royal  family,  and  added :  ''  Here  are  my  wife  and 
children,  who  share  my  sentiments." 

Tes,  wife  and  children  shared  his  reoU  sentiments ;  for 
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when  the  deputation  retired,  and  the  King  followed  them 
with  an  uneasy  and  the  Queen  with  a  spiteful  glance,  the 
royal  pair  approached  each  other,  and  Marie  Antoinette 
said,  shaking  her  head,  and  laying  her  hand,  cold  and 
white  as  marble,  on  the  King's  arm :  ''  These  fellows 
want  no  more  sovereigns.  They  are  demolishing  the 
monarchy  stone  by  stone,  and  with  those  stones  they 
will  build  us  a  sepulchre!" 

She  was  mistaken,  poor  woman!  When  her  time 
came  she  was  laid  on  a  bier  with  paupers,  and  not  even 
allowed  to  have  her  own  grave.  She  was  not  however 
mistaken  in  believing  the  last  days  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogatives had  come. 

Monsieur  de  Malouet  was  President  of  the  Assembly, 
a  Royalist  of  the  purest  blood.  However,  he  thought 
himself  obliged  to  put  before  the  Assembly  the  question 
whether  the  members  should  stand  or  be  seated  while 
the  King  was  taking  the  oath. 

**  Seated  1     Seated  1 "  was  the  cry  on  all  sides. 

"And  the  King V  asked  Malouet. 

*'  Standing,  with  head  uncovered  I "  said  a  voice* 

The  whole  Assembly  was  startled.  That  single  voice 
was  clear,  strong,  and  vibratory.  It  sounded  like  the 
will  of  the  people,  and  as  if  it  were  uttered  by  only 
one  voice  in  order  that  it  might  be  heard  the  better. 

The  President  grew  pale.  Who  spoke  those  words) 
Came  they  from  the  floor  of  the  hall  or  from  the  gal- 
leries? It  mattered  not!  They  contained  such  power 
that  the  President  was  forced  to  reply.  "Gentlemen, 
there  are  no  circumstances  in  which  the  National  As- 
sembly does  not  recognize  the  King  as  chief,  when  he 
18  present.  K  the  King  takes  the  oath  standing,  I  re- 
quest the  Assembly  to  listen  in  the  same  attitude.*' 

Again  the  unknown  voice  made  itself  heard.    "  I  have 
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to  propose  an  amoDdment  which  will  satisfy  everybody. 
Let  us  ord^n  that  Monsieur  de  Malouet,  and  anybody 
else  who  prefers  that  posture,  may  listen  to  the  King  on 
their  knees;  but  let  us  Tote  on  the  proposition  already 
before  MS." 

The  proposition  was  set  aside. 

It  was  on  the  very  day  after  this  discussion  that  the 
King  was  to  take  his  oath.  Tbe  hall  was  fbll  The 
galleries  were  crammed  with  spectators.  At  noon  the 
K.iiig  wa§  announced. 

The  King  spoke  standing.  The  Assembly  listened 
standing.  His  speech  being  made,  they  all  signed  the 
Constitution,  and  then  everybody  sat  down. 

Then  the  President  —  it  was  Tbouret,  on  tbis  occasion 
—  rose  to  make  bis  address;  but  after  the  first  two  or 
three  scDtences,  seeing  that  the  King  did  not  riee^ 
Tbouret  sat  down  again. 

Tbis  action  provoked  some  applause  Id  tbe  galleries. 
As  these  plaudits  were  several  times  renewed,  the  King 
could  not  bclp  growing  pale.  He  drew  his  handkerchief 
from  Ilia  pocket,  and  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  brow, 

Tbe  Qui>en  was  present  at  the  session,  in  a  special  seat. 
She  coultl  bear  no  more,  but  rose  and  went  out,  slamming 
the  door,  and  returned  to  tbe  palace.  She  entered  her 
apartments  without  a  aiugle  word,  even  to  her  intimate 
friends.  Since  Chamy  was  no  longer  near,  her  heart 
absorlicd  gall,  even  if  she  did  not  send  it  forth. 

The  King  came  home  half  an  hour  later,  and  immedi- 
ately ftfiked  for  the  Queen.  They  told  him  where  she 
was,  and  an  usber  wished  to  show  bim  the  way ;  but 
Louis  sent  the  usher  away  fay  a  sign,  opened  the  doors 
himself,  and  suddenly  appeared  on  the  threshold  of  the 
room  where  he  found  the  Queen.  He  was  so  pallid,  so 
out  down,  and  the  perspiration  streamed  in  snch  grsat 
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drops  from  his  face,  that  when  the  Queen  perceived  it  she 
rose  and  uttered  a  cry.     "  Oh  Sire,  what  has  happened  t " 

Without  answering,  the  King  threw  himself  into  an 
armchair  and  burst  into  tears.  "  Oh  Madame,  Madame  ! 
Why  did  you  go  to  the  session  to-day  f  Was  it  necessary 
for  you  to  be  a  witness  of  my  humiliation)  Was  it  for 
this  that  I  brought  you  to  FrancOi  under  the  pretext  of 
making  you  its  Queen  V 

Such  an  outburst  on  the  part  of  Louis  was  as  distress- 
ing as  it  was  rare.  The  Queen  could  not  hear  it.  Run- 
ning to  his  side,  she  fell  on  her  knees  before  him.  At 
that  moment  Madame  Campan  entered.  Stretching  her 
arms  towards  her  attendant,  the  Queen  cried:  ''Oh, 
leave  us,  Campan,  leave  us  I" 

Madame  Campan  was  not  deceived  as  to  the  sentiment 
which  made  the  Queen  send  her  away.  She  respectfully 
withdrew ;  but  standing  behind  the  door,  she  could  hear 
the  royal  pair  for  a  long  time  in  conversation,  interrupted 
by  sobs. 

At  last  the  sobs  grew  calmer  and  the  speakers  became 
silent.  In  half  an  hour  the  door  reopened,  and  the 
Queen  called  Madame  Campan,  and  said  to  her :  '*  Cam- 
pan,  take  upon  yourself  the  duty  of  delivering  this  letter 
to  Monsieur  de  Maiden.  It  is  addressed  to  my  brother 
Leopold.  Maiden  will  leave  at  once  for  Vienna.  This 
letter  must  be  there  in  advance  of  the  report  of  what 
happened  at  the  Assembly  to-day.  If  he  needs  two  or 
three  hundred  louis,  give  them  to  him,  and  I  will  repay 
you." 

Madame  Campan  took  the  letter  and  went  out.  Two 
hours  later  Maiden  was  on  his  way  to  Vienna. 

Worst  of  all,  it  was  necessary  for  the  royal  family  to 
smile  affably,  and  put  on  a  joyous  air. 

During  all  the  rest  of  the  day  the  palace  overflowed 
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with  a  prodi^ous  crowd.  In  the  evening  the  whole  city 
sparkled  with  illuminations.  The  King  and  Queen  were 
invited  to  drive  in  the  Champs  Slys^s,  escorted  by  the 
aides  and  chief  officers  of  the  Parisian  l^ational  Guards. 

As  soon  as  they  appeared,  shouts  for  the  King  and 
Queen  were  heard  on  all  sides ;  but  in  an  interval,  when 
these  huzzas  ceased  and  the  carriage  halted,  a  ferocious- 
looking  man  of  the  people,  standing  with  folded  arms 
near  the  carriage  steps,  said  to  her:  "Don't  believe 
them  !  Hurrah  for  the  Nation  1 " 

The  carriage  went  slowly  on  again;  but  the  man  of 
the  people  laid  his  hand  on  the  window  and  walked 
along  beside  the  carriage.  As  often  as  the  shouts  were 
renewed  for  the  King  and  Queen,  this  man  repeated,  in 
the  same  strident  voice  :  '*  Don't  believe  that  I  Hurrah 
for  the  Nation  !  " 

After  the  Queen  returned  she  could  hear  this  speech 
throbbing  incessantly  in  her  heart,  like  a  hammer, 
smiting  her  senses  with  the  regularity  of  hatred  and 
obstinacy. 

Special  performances  were  held  in  the  different  the- 
atres, —  first  at  the  Operahouse,  then  at  the  Com^e 
Fran9aise,  then  at  the  Italian  Theatre.  At  the  Opera- 
house  and  at  the  Commie  Fran^aise,  everything  was 
arranged  for  the  occasion,  and  the  King  and  Queen  were 
received  with  unanimous  acclamations;  but  when  there 
was  an  effort  to  take  the  same  precautions  at  the  Italian, 
it  was  too  late.  All  the  seats  in  the  parterre  (parquet  or 
pit)  had  been  bought  in  a  lump.  It  was  at  once  under- 
stood that  at  the  Italian  Theatre  things  would  not  be  as 
smooth  as  they  had  been  at  the  Operahouae  and  the 
Com6die  Fran^aise,  and  that  there  might  be  a  disturbance 
in  the  evening. 

Fear  became  certainty  when  it  was  seen  how  the  pit 
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was  occupied.  Danton,  Camille  DesmoulinSy  Legendre, 
and  Santerre  occupied  front  seats.  When  the  Queen 
entered  the  royal  box  (which,  as  usual  in  European 
theatres,  was  lai^,  and  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
main  balcony)  the  boxes  and  balconies  tried  to  applaud, 
but  the  pit  hissed. 

The  Queen  looked  down  with  terror  into  the  boiling 
crater  below  and  in  front  of  her.  As  through  an  atmos- 
phere of  flame  she  could  see  eyes  full  of  anger  and  indig- 
nation ;  yet  not  one  man  did  she  know  by  sight.  Indeed, 
she  had  scarcely  heard  their  names. 

Trying  to  hide  her  annoyance  by  a  smile,  she  asked : 
''My  God,  what  have  I  ever  done  to  them,  that  they 
should  detest  me  sol" 

Suddenly  her  glance  was  arrested  by  the  terrifying 
sight  of  a  man  standing  by  one  of  the  columns  which 
supported  the  gallery.  That  man  was  gazing  at  her  with 
painful  determination.  It  was  the  man  whom  she  had 
seen  at  Ch&teau  de  Tavemey  when  she  first  entered  France, 
at  Sevres  Bridge  on  her  return  from  Versailles,  in  the 
Tuileries  Gardens  on  the  return  from  Yarennes.  It 
was  the  unknown  man,  whose  words  were  menaces  and 
whose  actions  were  fearsome  mysteries.  When  her  eyes 
had  once  rested  on  this  man,  she  could  not  turn  them 
aside.  He  exercised  over  her  the  fascination  of  the  ser- 
pent over  the  dove. 

The  play  began.  By  an  effort  the  Queen  broke  the 
charm,  and  turned  her  head  so  as  to  look  at  the  stage. 
They  were  acting  "Les  ^v^nements  Imprdvus/'  a  now 
forgotten  comic  opera  in  three  acts,  by  Gr^try,  which  had 
been  a  dozen  years  before  the  public. 

Despite  every  effort  made  by  Marie  Antoinette  to  dis- 
tract her  attention  from  that  mysterious  man,  she  could 
not  avoid  turning  her  awestruck  gaze  in  that  direction. 
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as  if  attracted  towards  him  by  a  magnetio 
stronger  than  her  own  wilL  The  man  was  always  in  the 
same  place,  immovable  and  sardonic,  mocking.  It  was  a 
painful,  penetrating,  and  fatal  spell  which  he  exercised 
over  her.  What  the  nightmare  is  to  the  sleeper,  was  this 
cataleptic  influence  over  one  awake  and  watching. 

Besides,  a  sort  of  electricity  floated  through  the  whole 
theatre.  The  opposing  influences,  though  now  held  in 
abeyance,  could  not  fail  to  explode,  like  two  storm-douds 
in  August^  coming  from  opposite  extremes  of  the  horizon, 
and  hurling  themselves  at  each  other  with  lightning 
and  thimder. 

At  last  an  occasion  presented  itself.  Madame  Duga- 
zon,  that  charming  woman  who  gave  her  name  to  a 
certain  line  of  girlish  and  motherly  parts  in  which  she 
excelled,  had  a  duet  to  sing  with  the  tenor,  and  in  that 
duet  occurred  this  line  : 

Oh,  how  I  love  my  mistress  t 

The  courageous  creature  advanced  to  the  front  of  the 
stage,  raised  her  eyes  and  her  hands  respectfully  towards 
the  Queen,  and  uttered  this  fatal  provocation. 

The  Queen  saw  that  the  tempest  was  upon  them.  In- 
voluntarily her  eyes  sought  the  man  at  the  gallery  pillar. 
She  thought  she  saw  him  make  a  sign  of  oonunand,  which 
was  obeyed  by  all  the  occupants  of  the  parterre. 

As  with  one  awful  voice  the  pittites  yelled :  '*No  more 
masters  !  !No  more  mistresses  I    Liberty  I " 

To  this  yell  the  galleries  and  boxes  responded  :  **  Long 
life  to  the  King!  Hurrah  for  the  Queen  I  May  they 
live  forever,  our  noble  Master  and  Mistress  I " 

**  No  more  masters  1  No  more  mistresses  i  Liberty  1 
Liberty  1 1  Liberty  111*'  were  the  answering  shouts  which 
arose  from  the  pit. 
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In  this  second  declaration  of  war  the  gauntlet  was 
thrown  down  and  accepted,  and  the  fight  began.  The 
Queen  screamed  and  shut  her  eyes.  She  had  not  even 
force  enough  left  to  look  at  the  Unknown,  who  seemed 
like  the  Demon  of  Disorder,  the  Spirit  of  Destruction. 

At  that  instant  officers  of  the  National  Guard  sur- 
rounded her,  making  a  living  rampart  with  their  bodies, 
and  led  her  out  of  the  theatre ;  but  into  the  corridors 
the  yells  followed  her :  "  No  more  masters  1  No  more 
mistresses  1    No  more  kings !    No  more  queens  ! " 

She  was  carried  fainting  to  her  carnage,  and  this  was 
the  last  time  she  ever  attended  a  theatre. 

On  September  30  the  Constitution-making  Assembly, 
through  President  Thouret,  declared  that  having  fulfilled 
its  duties,  its  sessions  were  ended. 

In  a  few  lines  here  are  the  results  of  its  work :  the 
complete  disorganization  of  the  monarchy ;  the  organi- 
zation of  the  popular  strength ;  the  destruction  of  all 
special  aristocratic  and  ecclesiastical  privileges ;  the  issue 
of  twelve  hundred  millions  of  francs  in  assignats,  or  na» 
tional  paper  currency,  and  the  pledge  of  the  national 
property  for  the  payment  of  these  obligations ;  the  recog- 
nition of  religious  freedom ;  the  suppression  of  the  mo- 
nastic orders ;  the  abolition  of  secret  imprisonment ;  the 
establishment  of  equality  in  official  duties  ;  the  discon- 
tinuauce  of  interior  excise  taxes ;  the  formation  of  the 
National  Guard ;  and  finally,  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  submission  of  the  King  thereto. 

Sorrowful  forebodings  would  have  indeed  been  needed 
to  make  the  King  and  Queen  of  France  believe  they  had 
more  reason  to  fear  the  new  Assembly,  which  was  about 
to  convene,  than  the  old  one,  which  was  just  dissolved. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

BABNAYE'S   FABEWELLi 

On  October  2,  that  is  to  say,  two  days  after  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Constitutional  Assembly,  at  the  hour 
when  he  was  accustomed  to  see  the  Queen,  Bamave  was 
introduced,  —  no  longer  into  Madame  Campan's  rooms, 
on  the  entre-sol,  but  into  the  room  called  the  Great 
Cabinet 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  when  the  King  swore 
allegiance  to  the  Constitution,  Lafayette's  aides,  and  the 
other  sentinels,  disappeared  from  the  interior  of  the  pal- 
ace ;  and  if  the  King  was  not  restored  to  power,  he  was 
at  least  restored  to  freedom.  This  was  some  consolation 
for  the  humiliation  of  which  he  had  so  bitterly  com- 
plained to  the  Queen. 

Though  he  did  not  undeigo  the  formality  of  a  solemn 
reception,  yet  Bamave  was  no  longer  subjected  to  the 
precautions  formerly  considered  essential  whenever  he 
visited  the  Tuileries. 

He  was  very  pale  and  very  sad.  This  pallor  and  sad- 
ness impressed  the  Queen.  She  received  him  standing ; 
though  she  knew  the  young  advocate's  respect  for  her, 
and  felt  sure  that,  even  if  she  sat  down,  be  would  not 
repeat  the  diRcourtesy  of  President  Thouret,  who  took 
his  seat  when  he  saw  that  the  King  did  not  rise  to  listen 
to  the  official  address. 

''Well,  Monsieur  Bamave^  you  are  doubtless  con- 
tented, now  that  the  King  has  followed  your  advice 
and  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution." 
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*^  It  is  yery  kind  of  the  Queen  to  say  that  the  King 
has  followed  mj  advice.  If  this  had  not  also  been  the 
advice  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  and  Prince  Kaunitz^ 
perhaps  his  Majesty  would  have  hesitated  more  over 
this  act,  —  the  only  one,  however,  which  could  save  the 
King,  if  the  King  can  — " 

Bamave  paused ;  but,  grappling  the  question  before 
her  with  that  courage  —  we  might  call  it  avdacity^ 
which  was  a  trait  in  her  character,  the  Queen  took  up 
Bamave's  word  and  said :  ''  If  the  King  can  be  saved  I 
Isn't  that  what  you  meanf^ 

''God  forbid  that  I  should  be  the  prophet  of  such 
evils,  Madame  I  but  in  leaving  Paris,  in  going  away 
forever  from  the  Queen,  I  would  neither  depress  his 
Majesty's  hopes,  nor  yet  leave  him  too  many  illusions." 

"You  are  leaving  Paris,  Monsieur  1  You  are  going 
away  from  mel" 

''  The  labors  of  the  Assembly,  of  which  I  was  a  mem- 
ber, are  finished,  and  as  that  Assembly  has  decided  that 
none  of  its  own  members  are  eligible  to  the  Legislature 
which  is  to  come,  I  have  no  longer  any  reason  for  stay- 
ing in  Paris." 

*^  Not  even  the  motive  of  being  useful  to  us,  Monsieur 
Bamave  1 " 

Bamave  smiled  gloomily.  ''Not  even  that  motive, 
Madame  ;  for  henceforth,  dating  from  day  before  yester- 
day, I  can  no  longer  be  useful  to  you." 

"  Oh  Monsieur !  you  presume  too  little  on  your  own 
merits." 

"  Alas,  no,  Madame !  I  examine  myself,  and  find  only 
feebleness.  I  weigh^myself  in  the  balances,  and  am 
found  wanting.  What  gave  me  force,  which  I  begged 
the  monarchy  to  use  as  a  lever,  was  my  influence  in  the 
Assembly,  my  leadership   among  the  Jacobins,  —  my 
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laboriooslj  acquired  popularity ;  but  the  Aasembly  is 
dissolved,  the  Jacobins  are  transformed  into  the  Feu* 
illants,  and  I  greatly  fear  the  Feuillants  sacrificed  their 
last  trump  when  they  separated  from  the  Jacobins.-— 
Finally,  Madame,  my  popularity  — "  Bamave  smiled 
more  sorrowfully  than  before  —  **  my  popularity  is  lost." 

The  Queen  looked  at  Bamave,  and  a  strange  light, 
like  a  flash  of  triumph,  shone  in  her  eyes,  as  she  said : 
**  Well  then,  you  see,  Monsieur,  that  popularity  is  yery 
short-lived." 

Bamave  sighed,  and  the  Queen  saw  that  she  had  been 
guilty  of  one  of  those  little  cruelties  habitual  with  her. 

Indeed,  if  Bamave  had  lost  his  popularity,  if  a  few 
months  had  brought  about  this  result,  if  he  had  been 
forced  to  bow  his  head  under  Robespierre's  dictation, 
whose  was  the  fault  %  Was  it  not  the  fkult  of  that  fktel 
mouarchy,  which  dragged  everything  it  touched  into  the 
destruction  to  which  it  was  hastening,  —  to  that  terrible 
destiny  which  transformed  Marie  Antoinette,  as  it  had 
transformed  Mary  Stuart,  into  a  death-angel,  whose 
presence  dooms  to  the  grave  all  those  to  whom  he  onoe 
appears) 

She  tried  to  retrace  her  steps,  well  knowing  that  it 
was  generous  in  Bamave  to  respond  by  a  simple  sigh, 
when  he  might  have  asked  in  thundering  words :  ''  For 
whom  have  I  sacrificed  my  popularity,  Madame,  if  not 
for  you  1  "  and  so  she  said  to  him :  '*  But  you  will 
not  really  go  away,  Monsieur  Bamave)" 

**  I  will  certainly  remain,  if  the  Queen  so  commands, 
I  will  remain,  as  a  soldier  remains  under  his  flag,  that  he 
may  guard  it  in  battle,  even  though  he  has  received  his 
discharge.  But  if  I  remain,  do  you  know  what  will 
happen  1  Instead  of  being  feeble,  I  shall  become  a 
traitor.'' 
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*^  How  so,  Monsieur  1 "  said  the  Queen,  slightly  offended. 
**  Explain  yourself  1     I  don't  understand  you ! " 

^*  Will  the  Queen  permit  me  to  bring  her  face  to  face, 
not  merely  with  her  present  situation,  but  with  that  in 
which  she  will  soon  find  herself  1" 

<<  Do  so,  Monsieur  1  I  am  accustomed  to  looking  down 
this  precipice,  and  if  I  were  easily  afflicted  with  dizziness, 
I  should  long  ago  have  faUen  over  it." 

"  Perhaps  the  Queen  regards  the  retiring  Assembly  as 
hostile/' 

'*  Let  us  distinguish,  Monsieur  Bamave.  In  that  As- 
sembly I  have  some  friends ;  but  you  cannot  deny  that 
the  majority  of  its  members  are  hostile  to  royalty." 

**  Madame,  that  Assembly  was  never  guilty  of  but  one 
act  of  hostility  towards  the  King  and  yourself ;  and  that 
was  when  the  decree  was  passed  that  none  of  its  mem- 
bers could  take  part  in  the  coming  Legislature." 

**  I  don't  understand  you,  Monsieur.  Explain  that  to 
me  ! "  said  the  Queen,  with  an  incredulous  smile. 

*^  It  is  very  plain.  The  old  Assembly  has  snatched  the 
buckler  from  the  arms  of  your  friends." 

''And  also,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  sword  from  the 
hands  of  our  enemies." 

''Alas,  Madame,  you  deceive  yourself  I  This  blow 
comes  from  Robespierre,  and  is  as  terrible  as  every 
blow  from  that  man's  hand.  First  of  all,  in  the  new 
Assembly,  you  will  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
unknown.  In  the  Constitutional  Assembly  you  knew 
what  you  were  fighting,  and  with  whom.  With  this 
Legislative  Assembly  you  must  begin  all  over  again* 
Mark  this  well,  Madame!  In  proposing  that  none  of 
OB  should  be  eligible  for  re-election,  Robespierre  meant 
to  put  before  France  this  alternative,— of  electing  to 
the  l^islative  body  either  our  superiors  or  else  our 
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inferiors  in  rank.  Now  alx>Ye  us,  there  is  nobody  left 
The  aristocratic  emigration  has  disorganized  every* 
thing ;  and  even  if  the  nobles  were  left  among  ns,  it 
is  not  from  among  the  nobility  the  people  wonld  choose 
their  representatives.  The  choice  must  then  be  from 
those  below  us,  and  there  the  people  must  find  their 
new  Deputies.  Thus  the  whole  Assembly  will  be  de- 
mocratic.  There  will  be  some  shades  of  color  in  the 
democracy,  that  is  alL" 

One  could  see,  by  the  Queen's  face,  that  she  was  fol- 
lowing Bamave's  demonstration  with  profound  attention, 
and  that  in  proportion  as  she  understood  him  she  was 
alarmed. 

''For  three  or  four  days  these  Deputies  have  been 
flowing  into  Paris,  and  I  have  seen  some  of  them, — 
particularly  those  sent  from  Bordeaux.  Almost  all  of 
them  are  men  without  reputation,  who  are  hastening 
to  make  themselves  a  name  ;  and  they  are  all  the 
more  in  a  hurry  because  they  are  so  young.  Apart 
frt>m  Condorcet,  Brissot,  and  some  others,  the  oldest 
among  them  is  not  over  thirty.  This  onslaught  of 
youth  will  drive  out  mature  age  and  dethrone  tradi- 
tion. No  more  white  hair  in  the  Assembly !  but  a 
new  France,  with  black  hair ! " 

''  And  yon  believe,  Monsieur,  we  have  more  to  fear 
from  those  who  come  than  from  those  who  take  their 
departure)" 

"  Tes,  Madame !  for  the  coming  legislators  are  armed 
with  instructions  to  make  war  on  priests  and  nobles ! 
As  to  the  King,  no  orders  have  yet  been  issued  in  re- 
gard to  him,  but  we  shall  see.  If  he  will  rest  content 
with  retaining  executive  power,  perhaps  the  past  may 
be  pardoned  —  •* 

**  How) **  interrupted  the  Queen.     **  How  1    The  past 
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pardoned)  But  it  will  be  for  the  King  to  pardon,  I 
take  itl" 

"  Yes,  certainly ;  but  that  is  exactly  what  is  no  longer 
understood,  Madame.  The  new-comers  —  and  of  this, 
unhappily,  you  will  soon  have  abundant  proof  —  will 
not  even  keep  up  the  hypocritical  conventionalities  of 
their  predecessors.  To  them,  —  so  I  have  it  from  a 
Deputy  named  Vergniaud,  one  of  my  associates  from  the 
Gironde,  —  to  them  the  King  seems  like  an  enemy." 

"  An  enemy  1  *'  said  the  astonished  Queen. 

^*  Yes,  Madame,  an  enemy.  That  is  to  say,  voluntarily 
or  involuntarily,  he  is  the  watchword  of  all  the  Nation's 
enemies,  foreign  or  domestic  Yes,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  these  new-comers  are  not  all  in  the  wrong; 
although  they  think  they  have  discovered  a  new  truth, 
when  their  only  merit  is  in  crying  from  the  housetops 
what  heretofore  your  warmest  enemies  only  dared  say 
with  bated  breath." 

^  An  enemy  1 "  repeated  the  Queen,  —  **  the  King  the 
enemy  of  his  people)  Oh,  Monsieur  Bamave,  that  is 
something  which  you  can  never  make  me  believe,  for 
you  can  never  make  me  understand  it  I" 

''Nevertheless  it  is  the  truth,  Madame!  He  is  an 
enemy  by  temperament,  an  enemy  by  force  of  hereditary 
training  !  Three  days  ago  he  accepted  the  Constitution, 
did  he  not  ? " 

"  Yes,  indeed  1 " 

*'0n  his  return  to  the  palace  his  Majesty  was 
almost  ill  with  anger,  and  that  evening  he  wrote  to 
the  Emperor." 

^  But  how  do  you  suppose  we  can  possibly  bear  such 
humiliations  1" 

^  You  cannot  avoid  seeing  the  truth  I  The  King  is 
our  enemy,  —  fisttally  our  enemy.     He  is  a  voluntary 
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enemy ;  for^  having  been  educated  by  Monsieur  de  la 
Yaugujon,  the  leader  of  the  Jesuit  party,  the  King  places 
his  heart  in  the  hands  of  priests,  who  are  national  enemies. 
He  is  also  an  involuntary  enemy,  because  he  is  the  com* 
piilsory  chief  of  the  Anti-Revolutionary  party.  Even  if 
he  never  quits  Paris,  his  heart  is  at  Coblentz  with  the 
emigrants,  in  the  Vend^  with  the  priests^  in  Vienna  or 
Prussia,  with  his  aUies,  Leopold  and  FredericlL  The 
King  himself  does  nothing,  —  I  admit  that  he  does 
nothing,  Madame,"  said  Bamave,  sorrowfully ;  "  but  in 
default  of  the  King's  personal  activity  his  name  is  used. 
In  the  cottage,  in  the  school,  in  the  chftteau,  the  Royalists 
talk  of  the  poor  King,  the  good  King,  the  saintly  King, 
till  there  are  threats  of  a  revolt  against  the  Revolution, 
—  a  revolt  growing  out  of  pity." 

**  Is  it  really  you.  Monsieur  Bamave,  who  are  saying 
such  things  to  me  1  And  yet,  were  you  not  the  first  to 
pity  us  1 " 

"  Oh  yes,  Madame,  I  pitied  you.  Yes,  I  still  pity  you, 
and  sincerely ;  but  there  is  this  difference  between  my- 
self and  those  of  whom  I  speak,  *-  that  they  pity  you  to 
your  ruin,  whereas  my  pity  would  lead  me  to  save  you." 

''But,  Monsieur,  among  those  new-comers,  who  are 
to  wage  a  war  of  extermination  against  us,  —  if  your 
representation  must  be  credited,  —  has  any  definite  plan 
been  agreed  upon  in  advance  1 " 

**  No,  Madame,  and  as  yet  I  can  hear  only  of  certain 
vague  schemes,  —  such  as  the  suppression  of  the  title 
Mqfesty  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  and  the  use  of 
a  plain  armchair  at  the  right  of  the  presiding  officer, 
instead  of  a  throne.** 

«  Do  you  see  in  this  anything  worse  than  what  Mon- 
sieur Thouret  did,  —  seating  himself  because  the  King 
was  seated  1" 
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''  It  is  certainly  a  step  ahead,  not  a  step  backward.  — 
What  is  still  worse  for  jou,  Madame,  is  that  Lafayette 
and  Bailly  will  be  superseded." 

**  Oh,  as  to  those  men,"  said  the  Queen,  quickly,  ^  I 
don't  regret  them  !  " 

**  And  you  are  wrong,  Madame  1  Bailly  and  Lafayette 
are  yoiur  friends." 

The  Queen  smiled  bitterly. 

''  Your  friends,  Madame,  —  perhaps  your  last  friends ! 
Keep  theml  If  they  have  any  popularity  left,  use  it; 
but  make  haste.  Their  popularity  is  fast  slipping  away, 
like  my  own.'* 

''  After  all,  Monsieur,  you  show  me  the  yolcano,  you 
lead  me  to  its  crater,  you  tell  me  of  its  depths ;  but  you 
show  me  no  way  of  avoiding  it." 

Bamave  remained  mute  for  an  instant.  Then  he 
heaved  a  sigh,  and  murmured :  '*  Ah,  Madame !  why 
were  you  arrested  on  the  way  to  Montm^yY" 

''  Good  I "  said  the  Queen.  "  Then  even  you,  Monsieur 
Bamave,  approve  our  Yarennes  expedition  f '' 

*'  I  did  not  approve  it,  Madame ;  and  the  situation  in 
which  you  find  yourself  to-day  is  the  natural  result  of 
that  journey ;  but  when  I  see  the  fatal  oonsequences  of 
that  flight,  I  deplore  its  failure." 

^'  So  that  to-day,  you,  Monsieur  Bamave,  a  member 
of  the  National  Assembly,  *-  delegated  by  that  Assem- 
bly, with  Potion  and  Latour  Maubourg,  to  bring  back 
the  King  and  Queen  to  Paris,  —  you  regret  that  the 
royal  family  did  not  one  and  all  escape  safely  to  a 
foreign  landl" 

''Let  us  understand  each  other  well,  Madame.  He 
who  regrets  the  result  is  not  a  member  of  the  National 
Assembly,  is  not  the  colleague  of  Potion  and  Latour 
Maubouig,  but  only  poor  Bamave,  who  is  no  longer 
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aDything  but  your  humble  servitor,  ready  to  give  his 
life  for  you,  which  is  all  he  has  now  left  in  the  wide 
world  to  give." 

''Thanks,  Monsieur,**  said  the  Queen.  ''The  accent 
with  which  you  make  this  offer  shows  you  to  be  a  man 
of  your  word ;  but  I  trust  it  will  never  be  needful  to 
exact  of  you  such  devotion." 

"So  much  the  worse  for  me,  Madame!"  modestly 
replied  Bamave. 

"  How  %    So  much  the  worse  1 " 

"Tes.  Taking  one  downfall  with  another,  I  would 
rather  fall  in  combat,  than  endure  what  will  happen  to 
me;  but  in  the  depths  of  Dauphiny,  where  I  shall  be 
useless  to  you,  I  can  only  pray  for  the  young  and  beau- 
tiful wife,  for  the  tender  and  devoted  mother,  rather 
than  for  the  Queen.  The  errors  of  the  past  have  de- 
termined your  future.  You  count  on  foreign  aid,  which 
will  not  arrive,  or  will  come  too  late.  The  Jacobins  will 
grasp  the  controlling  power,  either  in  the  Assembly  or 
outside  of  it  Your  friends  will  quit  France,  flying  from 
persecution.  Those  who  remain  will  be  arrested,  impris- 
oned. I  shall  be  among  those,  for  I  will  not  flee.  Then 
I  shall  be  tried,  condemned.  Perhaps  my  obscure  death 
will  be  as  useless  to  you  as  it  will  be  unknown ;  bat  if 
a  report  of  that  death  perchance  reaches  yon,  you  will 
look  upon  me  only  as  one  of  your  unfortunate  helpers, 
and  you  will  forget  the  hours  when  I  hoped  I  might 
really  help  you." 

"  Monsieur  Bamave,"  said  the  Queen,  with  great  dig* 
nity,  "  I  am  wholly  ignorant  what  future  Fate  may  have 
in  store  for  us,  —  the  King  and  myself;  but  this  I  know, 
that  the  names  of  all  who  have  helped  us  are  carefully 
inscribed  in  our  memories,  and  that  whatever  happens 
to  them,  whether  good  or  evil  fortune,  will  not  be 
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unknown  to  us.  —  Meanwhile,  Monsieur  Bamaye,  can 
we  do  anything  for  you  nowV 

«  Much,  —  you  personaUy,  Madame.  Tou  can  prove 
to  me  that  I  have  not  been  a  man  wholly  without  value 
in  your  eyes.** 

'^ And  how  can  I  do  that)" 

Bamave  knelt  and  said :  ^  By  giving  me  your  hand  to 
kiss,  Madame.** 

A  tear  mounted  as  far  as  Marie  Antoinette's  dry  eye* 
lashes.  She  extended  to  the  young  man  her  cold  white 
handy  which  (with  only  a  year's  interval)  was  thus 
touched  by  the  most  eloquent  lips  in  the  Assembly, 
those  of  both  Mirabeau  and  Bamave. 

Bamave  barely  swept  those  fingers  with  his  lips.  If 
he  once  pressed  his  mouth  to  that  beautiful  marble  hand, 
it  was  easy  to  see.  that  the  infatuated  fellow  feared  he 
should  lack  the  power  to  detach  them  again. 

Then  he  arose  and  said :  "  Madame,  I  lack  the  pride 
which  would  enable  me  to  say  with  Mirabeau,  the  monr 
arcky  is  saved;  but  this  I  may  say  to  you :  If  the  mon- 
archy is  lost,  one  will  perish  with  it  who  can  never 
forget  the  &vor  which  the  Queen  has  condescended  to 
grant  him.'' 

Saluting  the  Queen,  he  went  out.  Marie  Antoinette 
watched  his  sighing,  and  when  the  door  closed  behind 
him  she  said  to  herself:  "Poor  squeezed  lemon  I  But 
little  time  was  needed  to  reduce  thee  to  an  empty 
rind  1 " 

▼OL.  m.  — 18 
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CHAPTER  XXni. 

THE  BATTLEFIELD. 

We  have  tried  to  describe  the  terrible  eyents  which  took 
place  at  the  Champ  de  Mars,  on  the  afternoon  of  July  17, 
1791.  Having  thus  put  before  the  eyes  of  our  readers 
the  drama  then  performed^  in  which  BaiUy  and  Lafayette 
were  the  principal  actors,  let  us  now  tiy  to  depict  the 
scene  after  the  tragedy  was  over. 

A  sad  spectacle  smote  the  eyes  of  a  young  man,  dad 
like  an  officer  of  the  National  Guard,  as  he  came  from 
the  Rue  Saint  Honor^,  crossed  the  river  by  Pont  Louis 
XV.,  and  so  reached  the  Champ  de  Mars  by  way  of  Rue 
de  Crenelle. 

This  spectacle,  illuminated  by  the  moon,  — which  had 
reached  two-thirds  of  its  crescent  period,  and  was  sailing 
among  dense  black  clouds,  wherein  from  time  to  time  it 
was  lost,  —  was  indeed  lugubrious  to  look  upon. 

The  Champ  de  Mars  wore  the  aspect  of  a  battlefield, 
oovered  with  the  dead  and  wounded,  in  the  midst  of 
whom  wandered,  like  so  many  ghosts,  the  men  charged 
with  the  duty  of  throwing  the  dead  into  the  Seine,  and 
of  carrying  the  wounded  to  the  militaiy  hospital  of  Gfoe 
Caillou. 

The  young  officer,  whom  we  have  followed  from  Rue 
Saint  Honor^  paused  at  the  entrance  of  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  and  clasped  his  hands  with  an  expression  of  un- 
conscious dread. 

'*  Jesu  God  I "  he  murmured,  "  things  were  even  worse 
than  they  told  me  1 " 
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After  watching  for  a  few  moments  the  extraordinary 
work  which  was  going  on,  he  approached  two  men,  whom 
he  saw  carrying  a  corpse  towards  the  river,  and  said  to 
them:  '' Citizens,  will  you  tell  me  what  you  are  going 
to  do  with  that  mani" 

"Follow  us,  and  see  I''  answered  the  men;  and  the 
young  o£Qoer  did  follow  them. 

When  they  reached  the  wooden  bridge,  the  two  men 
swung  the  body  back  and  forth,  as  they  counted  one, 
two,  threey  and  at  the  third  word  threw  the  man  into 
the  Seine. 

The  young  officer  uttered  an  exclamation  of  horror, 
and  asked:  ''Citizens,  what  are  you  about  1** 

"  You  can  see  well  enough !  '*  responded  the  two  men* 
"We  are  clearing  the  ground." 

"And  you  have  orders  for  doing  thisl"* 

•*  Apparently  1 " 

"  From  whom  1  ** 

"  The  City  I " 

The  young  man  uttered  an  oA  of  stupefaction. 

After  a  moment  of  silence,  while  he  returned  with  the 
bearers  to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  he  added :  "  Have  you 
already  thrown  many  bodies  into  the  Seine  1" 

"  Five  or  six,'*  responded  both  men. 

"  Excuse  me,  citizens,''  said  the  young  man,  '^  but  I  have 
a  gieat  interest  in  the  question  which  I  ask.  Among 
those  five  or  six  bodies,  was  there  one  of  a  man  forty- 
six  or  forty-eight  years  old,  about  five  feet  and  five 
inches  tall,  —  a  stocky,  vigorous  man,  half  peasant,  half 
tradesman  1 " 

"  My  faith,'*  said  one  of  the  men,  "  we  only  notice  one 
thing,  —  whether  the  folks  lying  here  are  dead  or  alive. 
If  dead,  we  throw  'em  into  the  river.  If  they  're  alive^ 
we  carry  'em  to  the  Gros  Caillou  HospitaL" 
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"  Ah/'  said  the  young  man,  "  I  ask,  because  I  have  a 
good  friend  who  has  not  returned  where  he  belongs ;  and 
as  I  am  told  that  he  was  here,  or  has  been  here  part  of  the 
day,  I  'm  afraid  he  may  be  among  the  dead  or  wounded." 

'*  Heavens  I  "  said  one  of  the  bearers,  shaking  a  oorpee, 
over  which  the  other  held  a  lantern,  "  if  he  was  here  at 
all,  probably  he 's  here  stilL  If  he  did  n't  go  home,  he 
probably  never  will.'* 

Shaking  the  body  at  his  feet  roughly,  the  city  agent 
cried  out :  *'  Halloo  I  Dead  or  alive  f  If  not  dead,  tiy 
and  answer." 

''Oh,  as  to  this  fellow,  he's  dead  fast  enough,"  said 
the  second  bearer.  "  He  has  a  ball  in  the  noiddle  of  his 
breast." 

**  Then  ho  for  the  river ! "  said  the  first ;  and  the  two 
men  lifted  the  corpse,  and  started  again  towards  the 
wooden  bridge. 

"Citizens,"  said  the  officer,  *'you  have  no  need  of  your 
lantern  to  throw  this  man  into  the  water.  Have  the 
kindness  to  lend  it  to  me  an  instant  While  you  're 
making  your  trip,  I  '11  look  for  my  friend." 

The  bearers  consented,  and  the  lantern  was  handed  to 
the  young  officer,  who  carefully  began  his  search,  with  an 
expression  of  countenance  which  indicated  that  the  titles 
of  respect,  bestowed  upon  the  dead  or  wounded  man  for 
whom  he  was  searching,  came  not  from  his  lips  alone, 
but  from  his  heart. 

Ten  or  a  dozen  other  men,  likewise  provided  with 
helpful  lanterns,  were  prosecuting  a  similar  funereal 
investigation. 

From  time  to  time,  amidst  the  silence,  — '  for  the  awfnl 
solemnity  of  the  scene,  and  the  sight  of  the  mute  dead, 
seemed  to  extinguish  the  voices  of  the  living, — from 
time  to  time,  amidst  the  silence,  a  name  was  spoken  in 
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a  tone  so  loud  that  it  oould  be  heard  across  the  field. 
Sometimes  a  lament,  a  groan,  a  cry  responded  to  that 
call;  but  oftener  the  only  response  was  a  mournful 
stillness. 

After  hesitating  awhile,  as  if  his  voice  were  paralyzed 
by  fear,  the  young  officer  followed  the  example  of  the 
others,  and  called  out  thrice :  "  Monsieur  Billot  1  Mon- 
sieur Billot  I  Monsieur  Billot  I  "  but  there  was  no 
response. 

"  He  's  dead,  for  sure  I "  murmured  the  young  man, 
wiping  away  with  his  sleeve  the  tears  which  streamed 
fiom  his  eyes.     "  Poor  Father  Billot  1 " 

At  that  moment  two  other  men  passed  by,  carrying 
another  corpse  towards  the  river. 

'^  Hey  ! "  said  the  one  who  upheld  the  shoulders,  and 
was  therefore  nearer  the  head,  "  I  believe  our  body  just 
heaved  a  sigh/* 

"  Ugh  1 "  said  the  other,  laughing,  "  if  we  listened  to 
all  these  fellows,  there  would  n't  be  a  dead  man  among 
'em." 

**  Citizens  I "  said  the  young  officer,  *'  by  your  leave,  let 
me  see  the  man  you  *re  carrying." 

''  Willingly,  Monsieur  Officer,"  said  the  men ;  and  they 
laid  the  corpse  on  its  back,  so  as  to  enable  the  young 
officer's  lantern  to  shine  more  upon  the  face.  He  held 
the  light  near  it  and  uttered  an  exclamation. 

Despite  the  terrible  wound  which  disfigured  the  body, 
the  searcher  thought  he  recognized  the  man  for  whom  he 
was  looking ;  but  was  he  dead  or  alive  1 

The  head  of  this  man,  who  was  already  halfway 
towards  a  watery  grave,  had  been  laid  open  by  a  sabre. 
The  wound,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  frightful.  Half 
the  hairy  flesh  had  been  cut  from  the  left  side  of  the 
head,  and  hung  over  the  cheek,  leaving  bare  the  skulL 
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Tlie  temporal  artery  had  been  severed,  bo  that  the  whole 
bsxly  of  the  wouuded  or  dead  man  was  coyered  with 
blood.  Ou  the  side  of  the  cut  he  was  unrecognizabla 
With  a  trembling  hand  the  young  man  held  the  lantern 
on  the  other  side,  aud  then  cried  :  ''  Oh  citizens,  it  *8  he ! 
It 's  the  man  I  'm  looking  for !    It 's  Monsieur  Billot  I " 

«  The  Devil  I  **  said  the  bearers.  ''  Well,  he  *B  some- 
what damaged,  your  Monsieur  Billot  I  ** 

"  Did  n't  you  say  he  sighed  1 " 

**  I  thought  I  heard  him  I " 

**  Then  do  me  a  favor ! "  and  as  he  spoke  the  young 
officer  drew  a  half-crown  from  his  pocket. 

'*  What  is  it  1 "  asked  the  bearer,  filled  with  good-will 
at  sight  of  this  piece  of  money. 

"  Run  to  the  river,  and  get  some  water  in  your  hat'* 

«  With  pleasure  I  '* 

While  this  man  ran  to  the  riverside,  the  young  officer 
took  his  place,  and  supported  the  wounded  man. 

In  five  minutes  the  man  was  back  again. 

"  Throw  some  water  in  his  face ! "  said  the  young  man. 

The  bearer  obeyed.  He  dipped  his  hand  into  his  hat, 
as  if  it  were  a  church  basin,  and  shook  the  water  over 
the  wounded  face. 

''He  shivers f  cried  the  young  man,  who  still  held 
the  wounded  man  in  his  arms.  ''He  ain't  dead.  Oh, 
dear  Monsieur  Billot,  how  lucky  I  came  in  time  I " 

"  Faith,  yes  !  it  was  lucky !  "  said  the  man.  "  Twenty 
rods  more,  and  your  friend  would  have  come  to  himself 
in  the  fishing-nets  at  Saint  Cloud." 

'^  Sprinkle  him  again  1  ** 

The  bearer  did  so.  The  wounded  man  shuddered  and 
heaved  a  sigh. 

''  Well,  well !  decidedly  he  's  no  dead  man  1  **  said  the 
second  bearer. 
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^Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  itl**  said  the 
first. 

''Help  me  to  carry  him  to  Rae  Saint  Honor^^  to 
Monsieur  Dootor  Gilbert's,  and  you  'U  be  well  paid  I  ** 
said  the  young  man. 

"  We  can't  1 " 

"Whyl" 

''Our  orders  are  to  throw  the  dead  into  the  Seine, 
and  take  the  wounded  to  the  hospital  at  Gros  Caillou. 
As  this  fellow  pretends  not  to  be  dead,  and  we  can't 
throw  him  into  the  river,  we  must  take  him  to  the 
hospitaL" 

"  Well,  let 's  take  him  to  the  hospital  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible I "  Looking  about  him,  he  added :  "  Where  is  the 
hospital  1 " 

"Three  hundred  rods  off,  not  far  from  the  £cole 
Militaire." 

"  Then  it 's  over  there  1 " 

"  Yes ! " 

"  We  have  to  go  across  the  whole  Champ  de  Mars  I** 

"And  farther  I" 

"  My  God,  have  n't  you  a  stretcher  or  a  barrow  1 " 

"  Heavens,  one  can  be  found,  I  guess,**  responded  the 
second  bearer.  "  It 's  like  the  water,  —  with  a  little 
silver  —  '* 

"That's  fair,"  said  the  young  man,  ''you've  had 
nothing,  have  youl  Hold  on  I  There's  another  little 
crownpiece.    Find  me  a  stretcher  1 " 

In  ten  minutes  a  stretcher  was  ready.  The  wounded 
man  was  laid  on  the  canvas.  The  two  bearers  bore  it  by 
the  handles,  and  the  funereal  party  took  up  its  line  of 
march  towards  the  hospital  at  Gros  Caillou,  escorted  by 
the  young  man,  who  carried  the  lantern  and  steadied  the 
wounded  man's  head. 
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It  was  terrible^  that  nootiirnal  marbh  o^er  ground 
Boaked  with  blood,  among  cold  and  rigid  bodies,  which 
were  disturbed  at  every  step,  and  among  those  who  tried 
to  raise  themselves,  and  then  fell  back,  begging  for  help. 

At  the  end  of  a  quarter-hour  the  party  crossed  the 
threshold  of  the  hospital  at  Gros  Caillon. 
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CHAPTEE  XXIV. 

THB  HOSPITAL  AT  OROS  CAILLOU. 

At  that  epooh  the  hospitals,  especially  military  hospitals, 
were  far  from  being  organized  as  they  are  to-day.  It  is 
not  therefore  astonishing  that  disorder  reigned  in  the 
hospital  at  Gros  CaiUou,  and  that  this  disorder  stood  in 
the  way  of  proper  surgical  work. 

The  great  demand  was  for  a  supply  of  beds.  Mat- 
tresses belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring 
streets  had  to  be  brought  into  requisition.  These  mat- 
tresses were  laid  on  the  floors,  and  even  in  the  courtyard, 
and  on  each  mattress  was  a  wounded  man,  waiting  for 
succor ;  but  surgeons  were  lacking  as  well  as  mattressesi 
and  were  more  difficult  to  find. 

The  officer  —  in  whom  our  readers  have  of  course 
recognized  their  friend  Pitou  — was  able  to  procure  a 
mattress,  as  he  had  obtained  a  stretcher,  by  the  judicious 
use  of  a  few  more  half-crowns ;  so  that  Billot  was  very 
comfortably  lying  in  the  courtyard  of  the  hospital. 

Wishing  to  make  the  best  of  his  situation,  Pitou  had 
his  wounded  friend  placed  as  near  the  entrance  as  possible, 
in  order  to  intercept  the  first  surgeon  who  went  out  or 
came  in.  He  had  a  great  mind  to  go  through  the  wards, 
and  compel  some  physician  to  help  him,  cost  what  it 
would;  but  he  dared  not  quit  the  wounded  man.  He 
was  afraid  lest  somebody  should  throw  Billot  on  the 
pavement  of  the  courtyard,  under  the  pretext  that  he 
was  already  dead,  —  as,  indeed,  one  might  honestly 
think. 
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Pitou  had  been  there  an  hour,  and  had  atoutlj  ap- 
pealed to  the  two  or  three  surgeons  who  passed  that 
wajy  though  without  winning  them  to  his  serrice,  when 
he  saw  a  man  dressed  in  black,  accompanied  by  two  hos- 
pital attendants  with  lights,  visiting  the  beds  of  agony,  one 
after  the  other.  The  nearer  this  man  clad  in  black  came 
towards  Pitou,  the  more  sure  the  latter  felt  that  he  knew 
him.  Soon  his  doubts  ceased,  and  Pitou  ventured  to  go 
a  few  steps  towards  him,  away  from  the  wounded  man, 
and  call  to  the  surgeon,  with  all  the  strength  of  his 
lungs:  ^'Hil  This  way!  Monsieur  Gilbert!  Here  I 
ami    Here  I    This  way!" 

The  surgeon,  who  was  indeed  Doctor  Gilbert,  hastened 
towards  him  at  the  sound  of  this  ^miliar  voioe. 

«  Ah,  is  it  thou,  Pitou  1" 

*  Oh  my  God,  yes,  Monsieur  Gilbert." 

'^  Hast  thou  seen  Billot  1 " 

^He's  heref  replied  Pitou,  pointing  to  the  still 
motionlesa  form  beside  him. 

"  Is  he  dead ) "  asked  the  Doctor. 

''Alas,  dear  Monsieur  Gilbert,  I  hope  not;  but  I 
won't  try  to  hide  from  you  that  he  don't  lack  much 
of  it.- 

Gilbert  came  near  the  mattress,  and  the  attendants 
followed,  so  as  to  light  up  the  face  of  the  invalid. 

**  It 's  the  head,  Monsieur  Gilbert,  it 's  the  head  I  Poor 
dear  Monsieur  Billot  I  His  head  is  cut  open,  clear  down 
to  his  jaw." 

Gilbert  examined  the  wound  carefully,  and  said :  **  The 
truth  is,  it's  a  very  serious  matter.**  Then  he  added, 
turning  to  the  two  attendants :  "  I  must  have  a  separate 
room  for  this  man,  who  is  one  of  my  friends." 

The  attendants  conferred  together,  and  then  said: 
"  There  is  no  separate  room,  unless  it  *s  the  laundry.** 
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*"  Capital !"  said  GUbert  ''Just  the  thing.  Take  him 
into  the  laundry  I  ** 

They  lifted  the  wounded  man  as  gently  as  possible ; 
but  despite  every  precaution,  a  groan  escaped  him. 

"  Ah  I "  said  Gilbert,  "  no  cry  of  joy  ever  gave  me 
equal  pleasure  with  this  groan.  He  lives !  That 's  the 
principal  thing*** 

Billot  was  taken  to  the  laundry,  and  placed  on  a  bed 
belonging  to  one  of  the  hospital  servants.  Then  Gilbert 
began  carefully  to  examine  and  dress  the  wounds. 

The  temporal  artery  had  been  out,  and  from  this  had 
come  an  immense  loss  of  blood.  This  loss  of  blood  had 
led  to  insensibility ;  and  this  lessening  of  the  heart's  pul- 
sations had  checked  the  hemorrhage.  Nature  had  profited 
by  this  cessation  to  form  a  clot  of  blood,  and  this  dosed 
np  the  wounded  artery. 

With  admirable  skill  Gilbert  first  tied  the  artery  with 
a  silk  thread.  Then  he  washed  the  flesh  and  replaced  it 
over  the  skull.  The  coolness  of  the  water,  and  perhaps 
also  some  pain  arisiug  from  the  treatment,  made  Billot 
open  his  eyes ;  and  he  uttered  a  few  muffled  and  discon- 
nected words. 

''  There 's  concussion  of  the  brain,''  said  Gilbert. 

''  But  if  he  is  n't  dead,  you  can  save  him,  can't  you, 
Monsieur  Gilbert  1" 

Gilbert  smiled  sadly.  "I  shall  try;  but  thou  must 
learn  one  thing,  my  dear  Pitou,  —  that  Nature  is  a  much 
better  surgeon  than  any  of  us." 

Gilbert  finished  dressing  the  wound.  After  the  hair 
was  cut  off  as  closely  as  possible,  he  brought  the  two 
edges  of  the  wound  together,  secured  them  in  place  with 
bandages  of  diachylum  plaster,  and  ordered  the  attendants 
to  pla6e  the  sick  man  in  almost  a  sitting  position,  with 
his  back,  and  not  his  head,  propped  up  by  the  pillows. 
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It  was  only  when  all  these  duties  had  heen  attended 
to  that  Gilbert  asked  Pitou  how  it  happened  that  he 
was  in  Paris ;  and  how,  being  in  Paris,  he  had  managed 
to  be  just  in  the  nick  of  time  to  rescue  Billot. 

The  matter  was  very  simple.  After  the  disappearance 
of  Catherine  and  the  departure  of  the  farmer.  Mother 
Billot,  whom  we  have  never  represented  to  our  readers 
as  possessing  a  very  vigorous  mind,  fell  into  a  sort  of 
apathy,  which  had  been  constantly  on  the  increase.  She 
was  alive,  but  it  was  mechanical  life,  and  every  day  some 
new  spring  in  the  poor  human  machine  either  weakened 
or  broke.  By  degrees  her  words  became  more  and  more 
infrequent,  tUl  she  ended  by  not  talking  at  all,  and  even 
took  to  her  bed.  Doctor  Kaynal  declared  that  only  one 
thing  in  the  world  could  drag  Mother  Billot  out  of  this 
deathly  stupor, — the  sight  of  her  daughter. 

Pitou  himself  offered  to  go  to  Paris  at  once ;  or  rather 
he  started,  without  saying  anything  about  it.  Thanks 
to  the  long  legs  of  our  Captain  of  the  Haramont  Nsr 
tional  Guards,  the  eighteen  leagues,  which  separated  the 
Demoustier  region  from  the  capital,  were  to  him  but  a 
promenade.  He  lefl  home  at  four  in  the  mornings  and 
between  seven  and  eight  in  the  evening  he  was  in  Paris. 

Pitou  seemed  destined  always  to  come  to  Paris  when 
great  events  were  transpiring.  On  the  first  trip  he  came 
in  time  to  help  capture  the  Bastille.  The  next  time  he 
came  in  Sebastien's  footsteps,  on  the  very  day  after  the 
royal  family  had  been  dragged  from  Vet^Iles  to  Paris^ 
by  the  mob.  The  third  time  he  came  as  a  delegate,  to 
assist  in  the  Federation  of  1790.  The  last  time,  the 
present,  his  trip  was  taken  on  the  very  day  of  the  mas- 
sacre in  the  Champ  de  Mars. 

He  found  Paris  aHve  with  rumors  ;  though,  as  to  that, 
this  was  always  the  condition  in  which  he  found  Paris. 
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From  the  first  groups  of  people  he  met,  he  learned  what 
had  happened  on  the  Champ  de  Mars.  Baillj  and  La- 
fayette had  fired  on  the  populace.  The  populace  were 
cursing  Baillj  with  loud  yoices.  When  Pitou  was  last 
in  Paris  these  men  were  adored  as  deities.  Now  he 
found  their  altars  overturned  and  the  men  cursed.  He 
ahsolutelj  could  not  understand  all  this. 

What  he  did  understand  was,  that  there  had  been 
fighting,  massacre,  and  slaughter  in  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
all  on  account  of  a  Patriotic  petition,  and  that  Gilbert 
and  Billot  had  been  there. 

Although  Pitou,  to  express  it  vulgarly,  had  eighteen 
leagues  in  his  stomach,  hq  redoubled  his  speed,  and  soon 
reached  the  Rue  Saint  Honor^  and  Gilbert's  apartments. 
The  Doctor  had  returned,  but  nobody  had  seen  Billot. 
The  Champ  de  Mars  —  so  said  the  servant  who  gave 
Pitou  his  other  information  —  was  strewn  with  the  dead 
and  wounded.  Mayhap  Billot,  his  kind  old  Mend  and 
master,  was  among  them. 

The  Champ  de  Mars  covered  with  the  dead  and 
wounded  I  This  news  did  not  astonish  Pitou  less  than 
he  had  been  astonished  by  the  fact  that  Bailly  and 
Lafayette,  those  two  popular  idols,  had  fired  upon  the 
populace. 

The  Champ  de  Mars  covered  with  the  wounded  and 
deadi  Pitou  could  not  picture  it  to  himself  I  The 
Champ  de  Mars  which  he  had  helped  to  level,  working 
with  ten  thousand  comrades,  remained  in  his  memory  as 
aglow  with  illuminations,  joyful  songs,  and  gay  dances. 
Covered  with  the  dead  and  wounded  1  and  all  because 
the  people  wished  to  celebrate  the  second  anniversary  of 
the  Bastille,  as  they  had  celebrated  the  first  anniversary 
the  year  before  1  It  was  impossible  1  Li  one  year,  how 
oould  their  motives  for  joy  and  triumph  have  become  the 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

CATHBKINb 

Op  the  two  peraons  who  Doctor  Raynal  thoogbt  should 
be  notiSed  of  the  desper&te  condition  of  Madame  Billot, 
one,  as  we  know,  was  confined  to  his  bed,  and  was  a  near 
neighbor  to  death.  This  was  the  husband.  The  other 
alone  could  be  present  in  the  distress  of  the  mothoi'a 
last  momenta.     That  was  the  daughter. 

It  was  necesaary  to  acquaint  Catherine  with  har 
mother's  ooudition,  and  with  her  father's  also;  but 
where  was  Catherine  t  There  was  only  one  way  of 
aacertaining,  and  that  was  by  applying  to  the  Comte 
de  Chamy, 

So  kindly  and  hospitably  had  Pitou  been  received  by 
the  Countess,  —  when  he  went  to  her  house  in  Gilbert's 
behalf,  taking  her  sou  thither,  —  that  now  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  propose  going  again  to  the  Rue  Coq  Heron, 
to  inquire  Catherine's  whereabouts,  though  the  hour  wia 
well  advanced  into  the  night. 

In  foct  the  clock  on  the  £)cole  Militoire  had  sounded 
half-past  eleven  before  the  suigical  treatment  was  fin- 
ished, BO  that  Gilbert  and  Pitou  could  leave  Billot's 
bedside. 

Gilbert  commended  his  patient  to  the  care  of  the 
atteodaota  There  was  nothing  to  do  except  wait  for 
Nature  to  do  her  work.  Besidea,  the  Doctor  would 
himself  be  there  again  the  next  forenoon. 
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Pitou  and  Gilbert  took  the  latter's  carriage,  which  was 
waiting  at  the  hospital  door,  and  the  Doctor  ordered  the 
coachman  to  go  to  the  Rue  Coq  Heron. 

All  was  dark  in  that  quarter.  After  ringing  for  fifteen 
minutes  Pitou  tried  the  knocker,  and  then  he  heard  the 
creaking  of  a  door,  —  not  the  street  door,  but  the  door  of 
the  porter^s  lodge,  and  a  fractious  and  hoarse  voice  asked, 
with  an  accent  of  impatience  which  could  not  be  mis- 
taken :  "  Who 's  there  1 " 

"  Me  I  •*  said  Pitou, 

"Who  are  you  1" 

"Ah,  sure  enough  1  —  Ange  Pitou,  a  captain  in  the 
National  Guard." 

"  Ange  Pitou  1    I  don't  know  him." 

"  Captain  in  the  National  Guard  !  "  reiterated  Pitou. 

"  Captain,"  repeated  the  porter,  "  captain  —  " 

"  Captain ! "  rejoined  Pitou,  emphasizing  the  word ;  for 
he  knew  the  influence  of  a  title. 

Indeed  the  porter  began  to  think  that  he  had  to  do 
with  at  least  one  of  Lafayette's  aides,  for  at  that  period 
the  National  Guard  equalled  in  importance  the  Royal 
Army  of  former  days.  He  consequently  came  nearer 
the  outer  door,  and  spoke  more  courteously,  though 
without  opening  it.  "Well,  Monsieur  Captain,  what 
do  you  want  1 " 

"  I  want  to  speak  with  the  Comte  de  Chamy." 

"  He 's  not  here." 

«  With  the  Countess,  then.** 

"  She  ain't  here,  neither." 

«  Where  are  they  1 " 

"  They  went  away  this  morning." 

"  In  what  direction  1 " 

"  To  Boursonnes,  their  country-place." 

"  The  DevU  ! "  said  Pitou,  as  if  talking  to  himself! 

VOL.  UI.  —  19 
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'^  Those  must  have  been  the  folks  I  passed  by  at  Dam- 
martin.  Probably  they  were  in  that  postchaise.  —  If 
I  'd  only  known  it !  " 

But  as  Pitou  had  not  known  it,  he  had  missed  seeing 
the  Count  and  Countess. 

"  My  friend/'  said  the  Doctor,  interfering  at  this  point 
of  the  conversation,  '*  can*t  you,  in  the  absence  of  your 
employerSi  give  us  a  little  information  1 " 

"  Ah,  pardon,  Monsieur  I "  said  the  porter,  at  once 
recognizing,  by  virtue  of  his  aristocratic  associations,  the 
voice  of  a  master,  in  the  polite  and  mild  tones  which 
reached  his  ear.  Opening  the  gate,  the  good  man  came 
forth  in  his  drawers,  and  with  his  nightcap  in  hand.  He 
went  at  once  to  the  carriage  door,  to  take  the  Doctor's 
orders,  as  servants  expressed  it  in  those  times. 

"  What  information  do  you  wish,  Monsieur  t "  he 
asked. 

"  Do  you  know  a  young  woman,  my  friend,  in  whom 
the  Count  and  Countess  take  a  great  interest  1 " 

"  Mademoiselle  Catherine ) "  asked  the  porter. 

"  Precisely  !  "  said  Gilbert. 

*^  Yes,  Monsieur.  The  Count  and  Countess  have  been 
twice  to  see  her,  and  have  often  sent  me  to  ask  if  she 
needed  anything ;  but,  poor  girl  I  though  I  don't  believe 
she 's  rich,  —  neither  she,  nor  the  child  which  has  come 
to  her  from  the  good  God,  —  she  always  says  she  does  n't 
need  a  thing." 

At  these  words  about  a  child,  Pitou  could  not  repress  a 
great  sigh. 

"Well,  my  friend,"  said  Gilbert,  "poor  Catherine's 
fiskther  has  been  wounded  to-day  in  the  Champ  de  Mars ; 
and  her  mother,  Madame  BiUoti  is  dying  at  Villers  Cot* 
terets.  We  must  carry  her  this  l»d  news.  Will  you 
give  us  her  address)" 
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^Ob,  poor  girl!  God  help  her  I  She's  unhappy 
enough  already!  She  lives  at  Yille  d'Avray,  Mon- 
sieur, in  the  main  street.  I  can't  tell  you  positively 
the  number,  but  it's  opposite  a  fountain." 

"  That  ^8  near  I "  said  Pitou.     "  I  'U  find  it ! " 

*^  Thanks,  my  friend  !  "  said  Gilbert,  slipping  a  six-franc 
piece  into  the  porter's  hand. 

''  I  don't  need  anything  for  that,  Monsieur,"  said  the 
old  man.  "  Please  God,  Christians  ought  to  be  willing 
to  help  one  another." 

The  porter  bowed  very  respectfolly  to  the  Doctor,  and 
went  back  into  his  lodge. 

"  Well  1 "  said  Gilbert,  turning  to  Pitou. 

«WeU,"  said  Pitou,  "I'm  off  for  Ville  d'Avray." 
Pitou  was  always  ready  to  go  anywhere. 

**  Knowest  thou  the  road  1 "  asked  the  Doctor. 

**  No,  but  you  can  tell  me." 

''  Thou  hast  a  heart  of  gold  and  muscles  of  steel  I " 
said  Gilbert,  laughing.  "  But  come  and  get  some  rest, 
and  go  to-morrow   morning." 

"  But  if  time  presses  —  1 " 

"  There  is  no  such  haste  required  in  either  case,"  said 
the  Doctor.  ''  Billot's  condition  is  serious  ;  but,  unless 
there  is  some  unforeseen  accident,  he  is  not  at  death's 
door.  As  to  Mother  Billot,  she  may  live  ten  or  twelve 
days." 

"  Oh,  Monsieur  Doctor !  When  she  was  put  to  bed, 
day  before  yesterday,  she  did  n't  talk,  she  did  n't  move. 
Nothing  seemed  alive  but  her  eyes." 

**  Nevertheless  I  know  what  I  'm  talking  about,  Pitou  ; 
and  I  '11  be  answerable  for  her,  as  I  say,  for  ten  or  a  dozen 
days." 

"Well,  Monsieur  Gilbert,  you  know  better  than  I 
do!" 
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**  It 's  best  to  leave  poor  Catherine  another  night  of 
restful  ignorance.  For  the  unhappy,  a  good  night's  sleep 
is  very  important,  Pitou," 

Pitou  yielded  to  the  force  of  this  reasoning  and  asked : 
"  Well,  then,  where  shall  we  go,  Monsieur  Gilbert  1 " 

''  To  my  place,  and  thou  shalt  have  thy  old  chamber." 

"  Well,"  said  Pitou,  smiling,  ''  it  '11  give  me  pleasure 
to  see  it  again." 

"  And  to-morrow,"  continued  Gilbert,  "  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  horses  wQl  be  all  harnessed." 

*<  Why  have  the  horses  harnessed  1 "  asked  Pitou,  who 
always  regarded  horses  as  articles  of  luxury. 

"  To  take  thee  to  Ville  d'Avray.'* 

"  Good !  "  said  Pitou.  "  Is  it  fifty  leagues  from  Paris 
to  Ville  d'Avray  1 " 

**  No,  only  two  or  three,"  replied  Gilbert ;  and  as  he 
spoke  there  passed  before  his  eyes,  in  the  light  of  youth, 
the  walks  he  used  to  take  in  the  woods  of  Louveciennes, 
of  Meudon,  and  of  Ville  d'Avray,  with  his  old  teacher, 
Rousseau. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Pitou,  '*  it 's  only  a  matter  of  aa 
hour,  three  leagues,  and  I'll  gobble  it  down  like  an 

egg." 

"But  Catherine!  Dost  fancy  she  also  can  gobble 
them  down  like  an  egg,  those  three  other  leagues,  from 
Ville  d'Avray  to  Paris,  and  the  eighteen  leagues  from 
Paris  to  ViUers  Cotteretsl" 

''True!"  said  Pitou.  "Excuse  me  for  being  such  a 
fool.  Monsieur  Gilbert  —  By  the  way,  how  goes  it  witii 
Sebastien  t " 

**  Marvellously  well.    Thou  It  see  him  to-morrow." 

"  Still  with  Abb*  B^rardierl " 

«  StiU  there  ! " 

"  So  much  the  better,  for  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  see  him.'* 
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**  And  he  also  to  see  thee,  Pitou ;  for^  like  myself^  he 
loves  thee  with  all  his  heart" 

Just  as  these  words  were  spoken,  the  Doctor  and  Ange 
Pitou  stopped  at  the  door  in  the  Rue  Saint  Honor^. 

Pitou  slept  with  all  his  heart,  —  as  he  walked,  as  he 
ate,  as  he  fought ;  only,  owing  to  his  country  habit  of 
rising  very  early,  he  was  up  by  five  o'clock. 

At  six  the  carriage  was  ready.  At  seven  he  knocked 
at  Catherine's  door.  It  had  been  agreed  with  Doctor 
Gilbert  that  at  eight  they  should  be  at  Billot's  bedside. 

Catherine  opened  the  door,  and  cried  out  at  the  sight 
of  Pitou :  **  Ah,  my  mother  is  dead ! "  and  then  grew 
pale,  and  supported  herself  against  the  wall. 

"  No,"  said  Pitou  j  "  only,  if  you  wish  to  see  her 
before  she  dies,  you  must  make  haste,  Mademoiselle 
Catherine." 

This  interchange  of  words,  wherein  so  many  things 
were  said  in  a  few  sentences,  dispensed  with  all  pre- 
liminaries, and  placed  Catherine  face  to  face  with  her 
misfortune  at  a  single  bound. 

''  Then  there 's  another  trouble,"  continued  Pitou. 

**  What  is  it  1 "  asked  Catherine,  with  the  brusque  and 
almost  indifferent  tone  of  one  who  fears  no  additional 
sorrow,  having  borne  already  her  full  share  of  human 
woe. 

^  Monsieur  Billot  was  dangerously  wounded  yesterday, 
on  the  Champ  de  Mars." 

**  Ah  1 "  was  all  she  said,  evidently  less  sensitive  to 
this  misfortune  than  to  the  other. 

*' Then  here  *s  what  I  says  to  myself,"  said  Pitou,  "and 
this  was  also  Doctor  Gilbert's  opinion :  Mademoiselle 
Catherine  must  make  a  passing  visit  to  Monsieur  Billot, 
at  the  Gros  Caillou  Hospital,  and  then  take  the  stage  to 
Villers  Cotterets.* 
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Aud  jovLf  Monflieur  Pitoat** 

**  Me  1  Welly  as  jou  must  go  to  your  mother's  death- 
bed, I  think  I  ought  to  stay  here  and  try  to  help 
Monsieur  Billot  to  get  welL  I  will  remain  with  him; 
for  he  has  nobody  else,  you  understand.  Mademoiselle 
Catherine/' 

Pitou  uttered  these  words  with  angelic  ingennousness, 
not  dreaming  that  therein  he  was  revealing  the  whole 
history  of  his  devotion. 

Catherine  offered  him  her  hand.  "  Tours  is  a  brave 
heart,  Pitou.    Come  in,  and  embrace  my  poor  Isidore." 

She  led  the  way,  for  the  short  scene  we  have  described 
took  place  in  the  alley-way  of  the  house,  by  the  street 
door.  She  was  as  beautiful  as  ever,  poor  Catherine,  dad 
in  full  mourning  as  she  was  j  and  this  drew  a  fresh  sigh 
from  Pitou. 

Catherine  preceded  him  into  a  little  chamber,  opening 
into  the  garden.  In  that  chamber,  which,  with  a  kitchen 
and  toilet-closet,  comprised  Catherine's  lodgings  there 
were  a  bedstead  and  a  cradle,  —  the  bed  for  the  mother, 
and  the  cradle  for  her  child. 

The  infant  was  asleep.  Catherine  pnUed  away  a  ganse 
curtain,  and  stood  aside,  so  that  Pitou  could  see  into  the 
cradle. 

**  Oh,  the  beautiful  little  angel  I "  said  Pitou,  clasping 
his  hands  j  and  as  if  the  babe  were  really  an  angel,  he 
knolt  and  kissed  its  hand. 

Pitou  was  speedily  repaid  for  what  he  did.  He  felt 
Catherine's  hair  float  over  his  face,  and  two  lips  were 
pressed  upon  his  forehead.  The  mother  was  paying 
back  the  kiss  given  to  her  boy. 

*^  Thank  you,  good  Pitou  I "  she  said.  ''  Since  the  last 
kiss  he  received  from  his  Either,  nobody  else  has  kissed 
the  poor  little  thing,  except  his  mother." 
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^  Oh,  Mademoiselle  Catherine  I  "  stammered  Pitou, 
dazzled  and  shaken  up  by  the  young  girl's  kiss,  as  if  by 
an  electric  spark;  yet  this  kiss  came  purely  from  the 
holy  and  grateful  love  of  a  mother's  heart. 

It  was  not  the  kiss  of  a  sweetheart,  a  passionate 
woman^  or  even  of  a  loving  friend.  It  was  a  sacred,  a 
divine  kiss,  and  in  this  light  did  our  honest  and  unsel- 
fish Pitou  receive  it ;  though  it  nevertheless  vibrated  in 
his  heart,  his  brain,  and  throughout  his  stalwart  form, 
touching  the  life-centres  of  his  being,  and  toning  them 
to  ecstatic  harmony. 

What  is  so  strong,  so  wide,  so  deep,  so  penetrating  as 
mother-love )  It  distances  all  the  other  affections  of  this 
world,  and  is  excelled  only  by  the  infinite  and  creative 
love  of  Heaven,  to  which  it  is  akin. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 

THE  DAUGHTER  AND  THE  FATHER. 

Ten  minutes  later  Catherine,  Pitou,  and  little  Isidore 
were  rolling  along  the  road  to  Paris  in  Doctor  GObert's 
carriage.  The  carriage  stopped  in  front  of  the  hospital 
at  Gros  Caillou.  Catherine  dismounted,  took  her  babe 
in  her  arms,  and  followed  Pitou. 

At  the  door  of  the  laundry  she  paused  and  said :  ''Toa 
say  we  shall  find  Doctor  Gilbert  by  father's  bedside  1 " 

"Yes,"  said  Pitou,  half  opening  the  door,  ^'and  there 
he  is ! " 

"  See  if  I  can  go  in  without  exciting  him  too  much.** 

Pitou  entered  the  room,  questioned  the  Doctor,  and  at 
once  came  back  after  Catherine.  "The  shock — so  says 
Monsieur  Gilbert  —  was  so  great  that  as  yet  he  reoo^ 
nizes  nobody.'* 

Catherine  was  about  to  enter,  with  little  Isidore  in  her 
arms,  when  Pitou  said :  "  Give  me  your  baby,  Mademoi- 
selle Catherine  1" 

Catherine  hesitated  a  moment ;  but  Pitou  said :  "Oh, 
give  him  to  me !  Then  it  will  seem  as  if  you  had  never 
been  away  from  your  father  1 " 

"  You  are  right  I "  said  Catherine ;  and  with  more  con- 
fidence, perhaps,  than  if  he  had  been  her  brother,  she 
placed  her  babe  in  Pitou's  arms.  Then,  with  a  firm 
step,  she  went  into  the  room,  and  straight  to  her  fitther'a 
bedside. 
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As  we  have  said,  Doctor  Gilbert  was  at  the  head  of 
the  wounded  man's  bed.  There  was  little  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  patient.  His  back  was  supported  by 
pillows,  as  on  the  evening  before ;  and  with  the  aid  of 
a  wet  sponge,  which  he  gently  squeezed,  the  Doctor  was 
moistening  the  bandages  which. held  the  wounded  parts 
in  place.  In  spite  of  the  beginning  of  a  well-defined  in- 
flammatory fever,  Billot's  face  wore  a  deathly  pallor,  on 
account  of  the  quantity  of  blood  he  had  lost,  the  inflam- 
mation being  visible  only  in  the  eye  and  part  of  the 
left  cheek. 

At  the  first  feeling  of  coolness  he  babbled  and  rolled 
his  eyes;  but  his  words  were  lost  in  that  sleepiness 
which  physicians  call  comaj  and  his  eyes  straightway 
closed  again. 

When  Catherine  reached  her  father's  bedside  she  fell 
on  her  knees,  and  said,  raising  her  bands  to  Heaven: 
''My  God,  bear  witness  that  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  I  pray  for  my  father's  lifel'' 

That  was  as  much  as  the  daughter  could  ask  for  the 
father  who  had  intended  to  kill  her  lover. 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice  a  shudder  ran  through  the 
sick  man's  frame.  His  respiration  became  more  labored. 
He  again  opened  his  eyes.  His  glance  —  after  wandering 
about  a  little,  as  if  to  see  whence  came  the  voice  —  fixed 
itself  on  Catherine.  His  hand  moved,  as  if  to  repel 
the  apparition,  which  he  doubtless  mistook  for  a  fever- 
ish vision. 

The  girl's  glance  met  her  father's  ;  and  with  a  sort  of 
terror  Gilbert  saw  these  flaming  glances  clash  against 
each  other  like  two  lightning-flashes  of  hate,  rather 
than  meet  like  two  rays  of  affection. 

Then  the  girl  rose  to  her  feet,  and  went  out  as  delib- 
erately as  she  had  entered.    She  found  Pitou  on  all-foursi 
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playing  with  Baby.  Catherine  took  her  little  one  again, 
with  the  violence  of  the  lioness  rather  than  the  woman, 
and  cried,  as  she  pressed  the  babe  to  her  breast:  "My 
child,  —  oh,  my  child  !  " 

In  this  czy  was  all  the  agony  of  the  mother,  all  the 
grief  of  the  widow,  all  the  sorrow  of  the  woman. 

Pitou  wished  to  accompany  Catherine  as  far  as  the 
office  of  the  stage,  which  was  to  leave  at  ten  in  the  fore- 
noon ;  but  she  refused  his  offer,  in  these  words :  ''  No ! 
As  you  have  well  said,  your  place  is  near  one  who  is  all 
alone.  Stay  here,  Pitou  I "  and  she  pushed  Pitou  bade 
into  the  laundry. 

When  Catherine  commanded,  Pitou  had  no  choice  or 
wish  but  to  obey. 

As  Pitou  approached  the  bed.  Billot  was  roused  by 
the  noise  made  by  the  somewhat  heavy  step  of  the  Gap- 
tain  of  the  Haramont  National  Guard.  He  once  more 
opened  bis  eyes,  and  an  expression  of  good-will  chased 
from  his  countenance  the  imprint  of  hatred,  —  which, 
like  a  tempestuous  cloud,  had  come  over  it  at  the  sight 
of  his  daughter. 

Catherine  descended  the  staircase  with  her  babe  in  her 
arms,  and  took  her  way  through  the  Rue  Saint  Denis  to 
the  H6tel  du  Plat  d'£tain,  which  was  the  starting-point 
for  the  diligence  which  ran  to  Villers  Cotteiets. 

The  horses  were  already  harnessed  and  the  poetilioD 
in  his  saddle.  There  was  one  seat  left  inside,  and  that 
Catherine  took. 

Eight  hours  later,  at  dx  in  the  afternoon,  — »  while  it 
was  still  daylight,  —  the  stage  drew  up  at  the  Bna 
Soissons. 

If  Isidore  had  still  been  alive,  and  the  young  girl  had 
come  to  see  her  mother  in  good  health,  Catherine  would 
have  been  led  by  a  sense  of  shame  to  let  the  stage  leave 
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her  at  the  end  of  Eue  Largny,  and  then  would  have 
made  the  circuit  of  the  village,  so  as  not  to  be  seen ; 
but  as  a  widowed  mother  she  paid  no  heed  to  rural 
raillery,  —  or  rather  she  did  not  think  of  it  So  she 
left  the  diligence  modestly,  but  unabashed.  Her  mourn- 
ing made  her  resemble  a  sorrowful  angel,  from  whom 
scorn  snd  malice  must  surely  be  ayerted  by  that  smiling 
angel,  her  babe. 

Catherine  was  not  readily  recognized.  She  was  so 
pale  and  so  altered,  that  she  no  longer  seemed  like  the 
same  woman.  More  misleading  than  her  looks  was  the 
air  of  distinction  which  had  come  to  her  insensibly, 
through  intimate  association  with  a  high-bred  gentleman 
like  Isidore. 

However,  one  person  recognized  her,  while  she  was 
still  some  distance  away.     This  was  Aunt  Angelica. 

Aunt  Angelica  was  at  the  townhouse  gate,  conversing 
with  two  or  three  gossips  about  the  oath  demanded  of 
the  priests.  She  said  that  she  had  heard  Abb^  Fortier 
declare  that  he  would  never  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Jacobins  or  the  Revolution,  but  that  he  would  sub- 
mit to  martyrdom  rather  than  bend  his  head  beneath 
the  Revolutionary  yoke. 

"  Oh  Jesus  Grod  1 "  she  cried  suddenly,  interrupting 
her  story,  '*  if  there  ain't  that  Billot  girl  and  her  young 
one,  getting  out  of  the  stage ! " 

*'  Catherine  1  —  Catherine  1 "  repeated  several  voices. 

''Yes  indeed  I  See!  There  she  is,  shying  up  that 
lane!" 

Aunt  Angelica  was  mistaken.  Catherine  was  not 
striving  to  get  out  of  sight ;  but  she  was  in  haste  to  be 
near  her  mother,  and  so  walked  rapidly ;  and  she  chose 
the  lane  because  it  afforded  a  &r  shorter  cut  than  tha 
highway. 
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When  they  heard  Aunt  Angelica's  remark,  ^  It  'a  that 
Billot  girl ! ''  and  the  ezdamationB  of  the  other  womeiiy 
that  it  was  Catherine,  seyeral  children  started  to  ran 
after  the  girl ;  and  when  they  overtook  her  they  cried 
out :  "  Yea,  yes,  it 's  true !  It 's  Mademoiselle  I  '* 

^  Tes,  children,  it 's  I ! "   said  Catherine,  pleasantly. 

As  she  was  always  a  favorite  with  the  children,  espe- 
dally  as  she  always  had  something  for  them,  —  a  caress, 
if  nothing  more,  —  they  shouted,  **  Good-day,  Mademoi- 
selle Catherine !  " 

**  Good-day,  my  friend^"  she  replied.  **  My  mother  is 
not  dead  yet,  is  she  1  ** 

*'  Oh,  no,  Mademoiselle,  not  yet ! "  they  said ;  and 
then  one  child  added  :  "  Monsieur  Eaynal  says  she  may 
last  eight  or  ten  days  longer." 

''  Thank  you,  children ! ''  said  Catherine ;  and  she 
kept  on  her  way,  after  giving  them  a  few  coins. 

The  children  ran  back  again  to  the  square,  and  the 
gossips  said  to  them,  "Well  —  %** 

"  Well,  it  is  she  1 "  said  the  children ;  "  and  that 's 
sure,  for  she  asked  us  about  her  mother !  and  see  what 
she  gave  us  I "  and  the  children  exhibited  the  pieces  of 
money  received  from  Catherine. 

"Her  goods  must  bring  a  big  price  in  Paris,"  said 
Aunt  Angelica,  "  if  she  can  afford  to  give  silver  to  all 
the  brats  who  run  after  her.'' 

Aunt  Angelica  did  not  love  Catherine  Billot.  Cathe- 
rine was  young  and  handsome,  while  Aunt  Angelica  was 
old  and  homely.  Catherine  was  tall  and  well-formed, 
while  Aunt  Angelica  was  short  and  lame. 

Then  again,  it  was  at  Billot's  farm  that  Ange  Pitoa 
had  found  a  shelter,  when  his  aunt  drove  him  away  from 
her  home. 

Besides,  it  was  Billot  who  read  the  Declaration  of 
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Human  Rights  on  that  never-ta-be-forgotten  Fedeiation 
Day,  nearly  two  yean  befoie^  and  hustled  Abb^  For- 
tier,  to  make  him  say  Mass  at  the  Patriot  Altar,  in  the 
sqnare. 

All  these  reasons  sufficed,  especially  when  added  to 
the  natural  acidity  of  her  disposition,  to  make  Aunt 
Angelica  dislike  the  Billots  in  general  and  Catherine  in 
particular;  and  when  Aunt  Angelica  hated,  she  hated 
vigorously,  like  all  religious  devotees. 

She  hastened  speedily  to  find  Mademoiselle  Adelaide, 
the  niece  of  Abbe  Fortier,  and  tell  her  the  news. 

The  priest  was  enjoying  a  fine  carp  from  the  Wallue 
pond,  flanked  by  a  dish  of  scrambled  eggs  and  a  plate  of 
spinach.  It  was  a  maigre  day,  and  the  priest  had  put  on 
the  ascetic  and  severe  aspect  of  a  man  who  expects  to 
be  martyrized  every  instant. 

**  What  is  it  1 "  he  inquired,  hearing  the  women  jab- 
bering in  the  entry.  "  Are  they  after  me,  to  make  me 
avow  my  unalterable  loyalty  to  God's  namel" 

''Not  yet,  my  dear  uncle,"  said  Mademoiselle  Ade- 
laide. "  N9,  it 's  only  Aunt  Angelica,"  —  for  everybody, 
following  Pitou's  example,  called  the  old  maid  by  this 
title,  —  **  it 's  only  Aunt  Angelica,  who  has  come  to  tell 
me  the  latest  scandal" 

"  We  live  in  an  era  when  scandal  runs  abroad  in  the 
streets,''  responded  Father  Fortier.  ''  What  is  the  latest 
scandal  which  Aunt  Angelica  brings  you  1  ** 

Mademoiselle  Adelaide  introduced  Aunt  Angelica,  who, 
it  will  be  remembered,  had  the  business  of  letting  chairs 
to  the  worshippers  at  the  village  chapel,  —  as  is  custom- 
ary in  Catholic  churches  in  Europe ;  where  there  are  no 
pews,  such  as  are  provided  in  Protestant  churches,  espe- 
cially in  England  and  America. 

**  Tour  servitor,  Monsieur  1 "  said  the  old  maid. 
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"You  should  say  tenxmt.  Aunt  Angelica,"  said  the 
priest,  who  could  uever  quite  throw  uide  his  pedagogical 
habits. 

"  I  've  always  beard  folks  say  lervilor,"  said  Aunt 
Angelica,  "  and  I  only  repeat  what  I  've  heard.  £kcuse 
me  if  I  've  offended,  Uonsieur  Abbd" 

"  You  don't  offend  me.  Aunt  Angelica,  but  tytUax  I " 

"  1 11  make  my  excuses  to  Monsieur  Syntax  the  fint 
time  I  see  him,"  humbly  replied  the  old  woman. 

"  Veiy  well,  Aunt  Angelica,  Tery  well  t  Now  won't 
you  have  a  glass  of  wine)" 

"  Thanks,  Monsieur  Abb^  but  I  never  drink  wine." 

"  You  are  wrong.  Wine  is  not  forbidden  by  the  nitee 
of  the  Church." 

"  Ob,  it  ain't  because  wine  is  disallowed  that  I  don't 
drink  it.     It's  because  it  costs  nine  sous  a  bottle." 

"  You  are  still  penurious  then,  Aunt  Angelica  t "  asked 
the  priest,  turning  around  in  his  chair. 

"Oh,  my  God,  Monsieur  Abb^  I  Penurious  1  How 
can  poor  folks  help  iti" 

"  Go  along,  you  poor  woman !  —  getting  the  cbair-rental 
for  nothing,  when  I  might  get  a  hundred  crowns  for  it 
from  the  first  applicant!" 

"Ob,  Monsieur  Abb^,  how  could  anybody  pay  thati 
Why,  I  can  only  afford  water  to  drink,  though  I  do  get 
the  chair  business  for  nothing." 

"That's  why  I  offer  yon  a  glass  of  wine,  Aunt 
Angelica." 

"Take  it  I"  said  Mademoiselle  Adelaide.  "It  will 
displease  my  nnde  if  you  don't  accept  his  offer." 

"You  think  he'll  be  provoked,  your  uncle  1"  said 
Aant  Angelica,  who  was  dying  to  accept. 

"Most  certainly  I " 

"  Then,  Monsieur  Abb^,  you  may  give  me  two  fingers' 
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worth  of  wine,  if  you  please,  for  I  would  u't  disoblige 
you." 

^Here  you  are,  then  l**  said  he,  filling  a  glass  to  the 
brim  with  burgundy  as  pure  as  rubies.  "  Swallow  that. 
Aunt  Angelica ;  and  when  you  next  count  your  crowns, 
you  11  think  you  have  twice  as  many." 

As  Aunt  Angelica  raised  the  glass  to  her  lips  she  said : 
"  My  crowns  1  Ah,  Monsieur  Abbe,  don't  talk  to  me  in 
such  a  way,  —  you,  a  priest  of  the  good  God,  —  you  who 
stand  between  the  Uving  and  the  dead,  as  they  say." 

"  Drink,  Aunt  Angelica,  drink  1  " 

Aunt  Angelica  moistened  her  lips  with  the  wine,  as  if 
to  please  the  priest,  and  then,  shutting  her  eyes  tight^ 
she  beatifically  swallowed  nearly  a  third  of  the  contents 
of  the  glass. 

^  Oh,  how  strong  I  "  she  said.  "  I  don't  see  how  any- 
body can  drink  wine  clear  I " 

''And  I,"  said  the  priest,  "don't  see  how  anybody 
can  put  water  into  his  wine ;  but  never  mind  that ! 
You  can't  prevent  me  from  betting  that  Aunt  Angelica 
has  a  pretty  plum  of  a  fortune  laid  away ! " 

''Oh  Monsieur  Abb^  Monsieur  Abb^,  don't  say  such 
things.  I  can't  even  pay  my  taxes,  which  are  three 
francs  ten  sous  [about  seventy  cents]  a  year  ! "  and  Aunt 
Angelica  swallowed  another  third  of  the  contents  of  her 
glass. 

"  Yes,  I  know  you  say  so ;  but  if  I  'm  not  greatly 
mistaken,  when  the  day  comes  for  you  to  give  up  your 
soul  to  God,  if  your  nephew,  Ange  Pitou,  hunts  about 
carefully,  he  '11  find,  in  some  old  stocking  or  other, 
enough  money  to  buy  the  whole  of  the  Rue  Pleux." 

**  Monsieur  Abb^,  Monsieur  Abbe ! "  cried  Aunt  An- 
gelica, "  if  you  say  such  things  you  '11  get  me  assassinated 
by  some  of  those  brigands  who  bum  up  bams  and  cut 
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down  the  crope ;  for  on  the  word  of  a  holy  man  like  70a, 
they'll  believe  I'm  rich.  —  Oh  Lord,  oh  Lord,  what  a 
misfortuDe  I  "  and  with  her  ejes  moist  with  teara  of 
Batiafaction  she  swallowed  the  reat  of  her  wine. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  priest,  still  in  a  jesting  mood, 
"you  see  you  can  get  used  to  this  nice  little  wine.  Aunt 
Angelica." 

"  All  the  same,"  siud  the  old  maid,  "  it  'a  awful 
atroi^I" 

Having  finished  his  supper  the  abb^  sud :  "  Well, 
now,  what  new  scandal  is  troabling  oar  Israel  1 " 

"  Monsieur  Abb4  that  Billot  girl  came  home  in  the 
stage  from  Paris,  with  her  baby." 

"Ah  ha  t  Why  I  supposed  she  would  put  it  into  the 
Foundling  Hospital." 

"And  she  would  do  well,"  awd  Aunt  Angelica,  "tor 
then  the  poor  little  thing  would  n't  have  to  blush  for  its 
mother." 

"Indeed,"  said  the  priest,  "that's  putting  the  insti- 
tution in  a  new  light  —  And  what  does  she  come  here 
after  1 " 

"  It  appears  she  comes  to  see  her  mother,  for  she  asked 
some  children  if  her  mother  were  still  alive." 

"Tou  know,  Aunt  At^lica,  that  Mother  Billot  has 
Delected  the  sacrament  of  conCBseion,"  said  the  priest, 
with  a  malicious  smile. 

"Oh  Monsieur  Abb^,"  replied  Aunt  Angelica,  "that 
is  n't  her  &ult  1  The  poor  woman  has  been  losing  her 
'  wits  for  the  past  three  or  four  months,  as  it  seems ;  but 
before  her  daughter  gave  her  so  much  trouble  she  was  a 
Tery  devout  woman,  one  who  feared  God ;  and  when  she 
came  to  cbnrch  she  always  hired  two  chain  of  me, — 
one  to  sit  upon,  and  tbe  other  to  put  her  feet  on." 

"And  lier  liiiabuad,"  asked  the  priest,  his  eyes  fiuriy 
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glistening  with  anger^  "  Citizen  Billot,  the  captor  of  the 
Bastille,  —  how  many  chairs  did  he  hire  of  jou  1 " 

'*  Welly  I  don't  know  !  ''  answered  Aunt  Angelica, 
simply.  ''He  never  did  come  to  church!  But  as  to 
Mother  BiUot  — " 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  priest,  ^  there  's  an  account  to 
he  settled  when  she  *s  buried  !  " 

Then  he  added,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  :  "  Return 
thanks  with  me,  mj  sisters." 

The  old  maids  also  made  the  sign  of  the  croBB,  and 
devoutly  said  their  prayers  with  him. 


▼OL.  m.  —  9) 
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CHAPTEE  XXVIL 

TBK  DAUaHTSB  AND  TSM   HOTHEB. 

MSAinrBiLX  Catherine  kept  od  her  way.  On  leaving 
the  lane  she  turned  to  the  left,  went  through  the  Rue 
de  Lonnet,  at  the  end  of  which  she  re-entered  the  nutin 
load  to  Pisaelen,  hy  a  narrow  footpath  through  the 
wooda. 

All  along  this  road  mournful  memories  were  arouaed 
in  Catherine's  mind.  To  begin  with,  there  was  the  Little 
wooden  bridge  where  Isidore  bade  her  farewell,  on  the 
day  when  Pitou  fbund  her  bj  the  roadside,  in  a  cold  aod 
frigid  awooD.  At  the  entrance  of  the  &niihoiue  was  the 
hollow  willow-tree,  where  Isidore  had  secretly  deposited 
hie  letters.  Drawing  nearer  the  house,  she  could  see  the 
little  window  by  which  Isidore  gained  access  to  her 
room,  ^  the  very  place  where  the  young  man  would 
have  more  speedily  ended  hia  career,  on  the  very  ni^t 
when  she  left  her  home,  if  the  brmer's  gun  had  not 
luckily  missed  fire.  Finally,  in  &ont  of  the  great  door 
of  the  farmhouse  was  the  mtua  road  to  Bouraonnea, 
which  Catherine  had  to  often  traversed,  and  which  she 
knew  80  well,  —  the  road  by  which  Isidore  used  to  oome 
to.  the  &rm. 

How  many  times  by  night,  leaning  against  that  win- 
dow, her  eyes  fixed  on  that  highway,  had  she  breathlessly 
awtuted  his  arrival,  till  at  last  she  oould  perceive  her 
lover,  —  always  punctual  and  faithful,  stealing  along  in 
the  ahadows, — and  felt  a  great  burden  lifted  from  her 
breast,  as  s\ie  oju'iiivl  Ii<.t  arms  to  receive  him. 
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And  now  he  was  dead ;  but  when  her  arms  met  across 
her  breast  they  pressed  his  babe  to  her  heart.  What 
were  people  saying  about  her  dishonor  and  shame  ? 
Could  suoh  a  beautiful  child  ever  be  a  shame  and  dis- 
honor to  its  mother) 

Fearlessly  and  quickly  she  went  into  the  house. 
A  great  dog  began  to  bark ;  but  suddenly  he  recognized 
his  young  mistress,  came  as  near  her  as  the  length  of 
his  chain  would  permit,  and  rose  with  his  paws  in  the 
air,  whining  joyfully. 

At  the  barking  of  the  dog  a  man  appeared  in  the 
doorway,  desirous  of  knowing  what  was  the  matter. 
"  Mademoiselle  Catherine  I "  he  exclaimed. 

"  Father  Clouis ! "  said  Catherine. 

"  Welcome,  my  dear  young  lady  i "  said  the  old  game- 
keeper. ''The  house  sadly  needs  your  beautiful  and 
cheerful  presence!" 

"  And  my  poor  mother  1 " 

"  Alas  I  —  neither  better  nor  worse !  —  or  rather  worse 
than  better.     She  is  sinking,  poor  dear  soul !  " 

*'  And  where  is  she  1 " 

"  In  her  chamber." 

"  All  alone  1 " 

"  No,  no,  no  I  —  oh  no,  I  would  n't  have  that !  You 
must  excuse  me.  Mademoiselle,  if  in  your  absence,  and 
everything,  I  have  somewhat  made  myself  master  here. 
The  time  you  spent  in  my  poor  hut  made  me  feel  like 
one  of  the  family.  I  loved  you  so  much,  — you  and  that 
poor  Monsieur  Isidore ! " 

"  Tou  know  — ) "  said  Catherine,  drying  a  few  tears* 

''  Yes,  yes  1  —  killed  for  the  Queen,  like  Monsieur 
Geoi^  I  But  then,  he  has  left  you  this  beautiful 
child,  —  is  n't  it  so  )  Though  you  weep  for  the  Mher, 
you  must  smile  for  the  child." 


I. 
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"Thanks,  Father  Clouul"  said  Catherine,  offering  her 
hand  to  the  old  gamekeeper  ;  "  but  my  mother  ^1" 

"  She  'b  there  in  her  chamber,  as  I  told  you,  with  M» 
dame  Clement, — the  same  sick-aurse  who  took  oare  td 

"  And  has  she  her  aeoBea  Btill,  my  poor  mother  1 '  adced 
Catherine,  hesitatingly. 

"There  are  times  when  wo  think  so,"  said  Father 
ClouiB ;  "  and  that 's  when  somebody  speaks  your  nameu 
That 's  the  way  we  roHBed  her  the  day  before  yesterday  ; 
but  since  then  she  has  made  no  sign  of  recognition,  ereo 
when  we  speak  of  you." 

"  Let  'b  go  in.  Father  Cloui's  I "  said  Catherine. 

"  Enter,  Mademoiselle  I "  said  the  old  gamAeepa*, 
opening  the  door  into  Madame  Billot's  bedroom. 

Catherine  looked  into  the  room.  Her  mother  was 
lying  in  a  bed  Burrounded  by  green  serge  cnrtaioa. 
The  room  was  lighted  by  one  of  those  old'&ahioned 
lamps  with  three  tubes,  still  to  be  found  in  andent 
farmhouses. 

The  invalid  was  being  cared  for  by  Madame  Clement, 
as  Father  Cloui's  had  said.  The  nurse  was  nodding  in  a 
big  armchair,  iu  that  somuoleut  state  peculiar  to  nursee, 
which  is  a  BomnambuUc  condition,  midway  between 
waking  and  sleeping. 

Poor  Mother  Billot  aeemed  little  changed,  except 
that  her  skin  was  the  color  of  ivory.  She  seemed  to 
be  asleep. 

"  Mother,  mother  1 "  cried  Catherine,  throwing  henelf 
CD  the  bed,  as  the  nurse  took  the  baby. 

Tlie  invalid  opened  her  eyes,  and  moved  her  head  to- 
wards Catherine.  An  intelligent  gleam  came  Into  her 
face.  Her  lips  babbled  some  uuintelligihle  sotinds, 
which  did  not  even  reach   the  dignity  of  disconnected 
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words.  She  put  out  her  hand,  as  if  to  confirm,  by  the 
sense  of  touch,  her  almost  extinguished  hearing  and 
eyesight ;  but  the  effort  was  abortive,  the  motion  a 
failure.  The  eyes  closed  again.  The  arm  rested  like 
a  dead  weight  on  Catheripe's  head,  who  was  on  her 
knees  by  her  mother's  bedside ;  and  the  invalid  re- 
lapsed into  that  insensibility  from  which  she  had  been 
momentarily  roused  by  her  daughter's  voice,  as  by  a 
galvanic  shock. 

Like  two  lightning  flashes  coming  from  opposite  quar- 
ters of  the  horizon,  so  Catherine's  father  and  mother  sent 
out  contrary  emotions  from  their  respective  conditions  of 
lethargy.  Father  Billot  emerged  from  his  swoon  as  if  to 
repulse  Catherine  far  from  him.  Mother  Billot  emerged 
from  her  torpor  as  if  to  draw  Catherine  nearer  to  herself. 

Catherine's  arrival  revolutionized  things  at  the  farm. 
Billot  had  been  expected,  but  not  his  daughter.  She 
described  the  accident  which  had  happened  to  Billot,  and 
told  them  that  the  husband  was  as  near  death  in  Paris 

« 

as  was  the  wife  at  Fisseleu ;  only  it  was  evident  that  the 
two  dying  persons  were  on  different  roads,  —  Billot  on 
the  road  from  death  to  life,  his  wife  on  the  road  from  life 
to  death. 

Catherine  once  more  entered  her  maiden  chamber. 
There  were  many  tears  for  her  in  the  remembrances  re- 
called by  that  little  bedroom,  where  she  had  indulged 
in  the  sweet  dreams  of  childhood,  the  burning  affection 
of  maidenhood,  and  to  which  she  now  returned  with 
the  bruised  heart  of  the  widow. 

At  once  she  assumed,  in  the  disordered  household,  the 
authority  which  her  father  had  aforetime  delegated  to 
her,  even  to  the  neglect  of  her  mother.  With  thanks  and 
recompense  Father  ClouVs  returned  to  his  burrow,  as  he 
called  the  hut  at  Clouise  Rock. 


*- 
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The  next  day  Doctor  Baynal  came  to  the  form.  Ha 
was  accustomed  to  pay  a  profeasional  visit  eveiy  other 
day,  iaspired  by  a  sense  of  duty  rather  than  hope.  He 
knew  that  nothing  he  could  do  would  be  of  any  avail,  and 
that  Mother  Billot'a  life,  like  a  lamp  from  which  the  oQ 
is  exhausted,  could  not  be  prolonged  by  any  bnmao  effort. 
He  was  right  glad  t«  find  the  daughter  there.  At  onee 
he  broached  a  question  which  he  would  not  have  dared 
debate  with  Billot,  —  the  question  of  the  monmeatBot 
Holy  Church. 

Billot,  as  everybody  knew,  was  an  extreme  disciple 
of  Voltaire ;  nor  was  the  Doctor's  religious  devotion 
exemplary.  On  the  contrary,  to  the  skeptical  spirit  of 
Uie  age,  the  Doctor  added  what  would  now  be  called  the 
scientific  temper.  Though  the  age  had  only  reached  the 
stage  of  doubt,  science  was  already  at  the  point  of  negation. 
Nevertheless,  under  such  circumstanceB  as  theae,  he  oon* 
sidered  it  his  duty  to  speak  to  the  family  on  the  subject. 

Pious  relatives  usually  profited  by  his  notice  to  send 
for  the  priest ;  while  unreligious  relatives  gave  ordera,  if 
the  priest  should  present  himself,  that  the  door  should  bs 
slammed  in  his  foce. 

Catherine  was  pious.  She  wholly  ignored  the  di»- 
lensions  which  bad  taken  place  between  Billot  and 
Fortier,  or  rather  she  attached  no  great  importance  to 
this  autagoniam.  She  sent  Madame  Clement  to  the 
rectory  to  ask  the  pastor  to  come  and  administer  the 
last  sacraments  to  her  mother.  Being  too  small  a  ham- 
let 1m  a  separate  chapel  and  curate,  Pisseleu  relied  upon 
Villers  Cottereis  for  its  sacred  offices.  It  was  even  in 
the  cemetery  of  Villera  Cotterets  that  the  dead  of  Ktaeleu 
were  buried. 

An  hour  aflcnvord  the  bell  of  the  viaticum  waa  heard 
tiuldisg  at  the  I'lirmhouse  door.    The  priest  had  oome  to 
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administer  the  sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction.  The  ad- 
vent of  the  Sacred  Host  was  welcomed  by  Catherine  on 
her  knees. 

Hardly  had  the  abb^  entered  the  chamber,  hardly  did 
he  perceive  that  she  for  whose  benefit  he  had  been 
summoned  was  speechless,  sightless,  voiceless,  before  he 
declare  that  he  would  not  give  absolution  except  to 
those  who  were  able  to  make  their  confession  before 
receiving  the  holy  wafer  ;  and,  in  spite  of  every  reqnesti 
he  carried  the  pyx  away. 

Fortier  was  a  priest  of  the  gloomy  and  fanatical  type. 
In  Spain  he  might  have  been  a  Saint  Dominic,  and  in 
Mexico  a  Valverde.  It  was  useless  to  appeal  to  any 
other  priest.  Pisseleu  was  in  his  parish,  and  no  other 
curate  would  dare  encroach  upon  his  right& 

Catherine's  heart  was  pious  and  tender,  but  she  was 
also  very  rationaL  She  looked  upon  the  refusal  of  the 
abb^  only  as  a  burden  she  must  bear,  hoping  that  God 
would  be  more  indulgent  than  his  minister  to  the  poor 
dying  woman. 

She  continued  to  dischai^ge  the  duties  of  a  daughter 
towards  her  mother,  and  the  duties  of  a  mother  to  her 
child,  dividing  her  whole  life  between  the  young  soul, 
newly  entering  into  this  world,  and  the  weary  one  who 
was  leaving  it.  For  eight  days  and  nights  she  only  left 
her  mother's  bed  when  called  to  her  infant's  cradle. 

During  the  eighth  night,  as  the  girl  was  still  watching 
by  the  bed  of  the  invalid,  —  who,  like  a  bark  foundering 
in  the  sea,  was  gradually  being  submerged  in  eternity,  «• 
the  door  of  the  chamber  opened,  and  Pitou  appeared  on 
the  threshold.  According  to  his  usual  habit  he  had  left 
Paris  that  morning. 

When  she  saw  him  Catherine  trembled.  For  an  instant 
she  feared  lest  her  father  was  dead;  but  Pitou's  £EU)e, 
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without  being  preciselj  gay,  did  not  belong  to  ft  bearer 
of  btal  iotelligeuce. 

Id  point  of  &ct  Billot  was  going  from  better  to  best. 
For  eeveral  days  the  Doctor  hod  felt  aure  of  hia  cue. 
On  the  very  morning  of  Pitou'a  departure  the  former  had 
been  transported  from  the  hospital  »t  Groe  CaiUou  to  th« 
Doctor'a  residence.  Ab  soon  as  Billot  waa  out  of  danger, 
Pitou  announced  hie  resolution  of  retnming  to  Fiaseleo. 
He  was  no  longer  troubled  on  Billot's  accoant,  but  on 
Catherine's.  Pitou  foresaw  what  would  happen  when 
they  should  tell  Billot,  what  as  yet  it  bad  not  been  oon- 
aidered  safe  for  him  to  know,  about  the  condition  i^  bis 
wife.  Pitou  waa  sure  that  Billot,  feeble  as  he  still  waa, 
would  start  for  home.  What  if  he  should  find  Catherine 
at  the  farm  1 

Doctor  Gilbert  had  not  concealed  from  I^tou  the 
effect  produced  upon  the  wounded  man  by  the  entrance 
of  Catherine  into  the  hospital  laundry,  and  her  brief  * 
stay  at  her  father's  bedside.  Evidently  this  vision  re- 
mained in  the  depths  of  his  soul ;  and  when  he  awoke 
to  renewed  life,  he  remembered  her  advent  as  part 
of  a  disordered  dream.  As  reason  slowly  returned,  be 
cast  about  him  anxious  and  hateful  glances.  Doubtless 
he  expected  to  see  the  painful  vision  reappear. 

Not  a  word  did  he  say  about  it,  however,  not  once  did 
he  ntter  Catherine's  name ;  yet  Doctor  Gilbert  was  too 
profound  an  observer  not  to  read  or  coi^ecture  every- 
thing. As  soon  therefore  as  Billot  was  convalescent  he 
sent  Pitou  back  to  the  farm. 

This  waa  for  the  purpose  of  getting  Catherine  out  ol 
the  way.     Piton  would  have  two  or  three  days  in  which 
to  bring  this  about,  as  not  for  two  or  three  days  longer 
r|  the  Doctor  risk  ihe  announcement  of  the  painful 
inlbnuation  brought  to  I'aris  by  Pitou  the  week  before. 
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All  this  was  imparted  to  Catherine  by  Pitou,  with  all 
the  deferential  fear  inspired  in  him  by  Billot's  character ; 
but  Catherine  declared  that  she  would  not  go  away  with- 
out closing  the  dying  woman's  eyes,  even  if  her  father 
wished  to  kill  her  beside  her  mother's  pillow. 

Pitou  sadly  lamented  this  determination,  but  he  could 
not  find  a  word  to  say  against  it.  He  could  only  hold 
himself  ready  to  interpose,  in  case  of  need,  between 
fi&ther  and  daughter. 

Two  more  days  and  nights  rolled  away.  During  these 
two  days  and  nights  Mother  Billot's  life  seemed  to  steal 
away,  breath  by  breath.  For  ten  days  she  had  eaten 
nothing.  They  could  only  sustain  life  by  occasionally 
introducing  a  spoonful  of  syrup  into  her  mouth.  One 
could  hardly  believe  life  could  be  retained  in  the  body 
by  so  little  sustenance ;  and  certainly  the  poor  woman 
was  barely  alive. 

During  the  tenth  night,  when  the  breath  had  appar- 
ently forsaken  her  body,  the  invalid  suddenly  appeared 
to  revive.  Her  arms  moved.  Her  lips  were  agitated. 
Her  eyes  opened  into  a  full  stare. 

**  Mother !  mother !  "  cried  Catherine ;  and  she  rushed 
to  the  door  to  get  her  babe. 

One  might  say  that  Catherine  bore  with  her  the 
mother's  very  soul;  for  when  she  returned,  holding 
little  Isidore  in  her  arms,  the  dying  woman  made  an 
effort  to  turn  in  that  direction.  Her  eyes  remained  open 
and  staring ;  but  there  was  a  gleam  of  welcome  therein 
for  the  returning  daughter.  She  even  extended  her  arms 
and  uttered  a  moan. 

Catherine  fell  on  her  knees,  as  she  placed  her  son  on 
the  bed. 

Then  occurred  a  strange  phenomenon.  Mother  Billot 
lifted  herself  from  her  pillow,  and  laid  her  hands  on  the 
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heads  of  Catherine  and  her  babe.  Then,  with  suoh  an 
effort  as  was  made  by  the  youthful  son  of  Crossus,  who 
broke  through  his  dumbness  in  a  moment  of  peril,  this 
dying  mother  ejaculated :  "  My  children,  I  bless  you  I " 
and  then  fell  back  on  her  pillow,  her  arms  lifeless  and 
her  voice  mute. 

She  was  dead.  Her  eyes  only  remidned  open,  as  if 
the  poor  woman,  not  haying  seen  enough  of  her  daughter 
while  living,  wished  to  gaze  at  her  fix>m  beyond  the 
grave. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

IV  WHICH  THB  ABBlS  FOBTIER  PUTS  INTO  BZIEOUTION  THB 
THREAT  MADB  TO  AUNT  ANQELIOA  IN  BBFBRENOB  TO 
If  OTHEB  BILLOT. 

Cathebinb  piondy  dosed  her  mother's  eyes,  first  with 
her  fingers  and  then  with  her  lips. 

Madame  Clement  had  long  anticipated  the  last  sad 
hour,  and  provided  some  candles.  While  Catherine,  full 
of  tears,  carried  her  crying  child  into  her  own  chamber, 
and  lulled  him  to  sleep  on  her  bosom,  Madame  Clement 
lighted  two  candles  on  each  side  of  the  head  of  the  bed- 
stead, crossed  the  hands  of  the  dead  woman  over  her 
breast,  placed  a  crucifix  between  those  lifeless  fingers, 
and  set  a  bowl  of  consecrated  water  on  a  chair,  with  a 
spray  of  boxwood  kept  over  from  the  previous  Palm 
Sunday. 

When  Catherine  came  back,  the  only  pious  duty  left 
for  her  was  to  kneel  beside  the  deathbed,  with  her 
prayer-book  in  her  hands. 

Meanwhile  Pitou  took  upon  himself  the  care  of  the 
burial  arrangements.  Not  liking  to  go  personally  to 
Abb^  Fortier,  with  whom  there  had  been  so  much  un- 
pleasantness, he  went  to  the  sexton,  to  order  a  Mass  for 
the  dead,  to  the  bearers,  to  let  them  know  at  what  hour 
they  would  be  needed,  and  to  the  gravedigger,  to  tell 
him  to  dig  the  grave. 

Thence  he  went  to  Haramont,  in  order  to  notify  his 
lieutenants,  and  the  other  thirty  and  one  members  of  the 
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Hanmont  National  Guards,  that  tbe  interment  of 
Madame  Billot  would  take  place  the  next  day  at  eleven 
o'clock. 

As  Mother  Billot  had  never  in  her  life  occupied  aaj 
public  position,  and  held  no  rank  ia  tbe  Royal  Army  or 
the  National  Guard,  Fitou's  communtoation  to  hia 
soldiery  was  perhaps  officious,  but  certunly  not  official, 
—  as  may  be  readily  understood.  It  was  an  invitation, 
not  a  command,  to  assist  at  the  funeral. 

However,  it  was  but  too  well  known  how  much  Billot 
had  done  for  the  Revolution,  which  had  turned  tbe  public 
brain  and  inflamed  the  general  heart.  It  was  known 
that  he  was  couched  on  a  bed  of  pain  at  that  vei7 
moment,  and  not  wholly  out  of  danger,  and  that  he  had 
been  wounded  in  defence  of  the  holy  cause  of  Liberty. 
Pitou's  invitation,  therefore,  had  all  the  force  of  a 
command.  All  tbe  Haramont  Guards  promised  their 
chief  that  they  would  willingly  be  on  hand  the  next 
day  at  eleven,  promptly  and  punctually,  at  tbe  be- 
reaved home. 

As  Pitou  returned  to  the  farm  that  night,  he  met  the 
undertaker  at  tbe  door,  carrying  tbe  coffin  on  his 
shoulder.  Intuitively  Pitou  possessed  a  delicacy  of  heart 
rarely  found  among  peasauta,  or  even  among  the  higher 
classes.  He  placed  the  undertaker  and  his  coffin  id  tbe 
Stable,  and  went  into  the  house  alone,  fully  determined 
to  spare  Catherine  the  sight  of  this  mournful  box  and 
tbe  painful  noise  of  the  hammer. 

Catherine  was  praying  at  the  foot  of  ber  tnotber's  bed. 
Tbe  pious  care  of  tbe  two  women  bad  already  washed 
t^e  dead,  wrapped  her  in  ber  sbioud,  and  made  ber 
reftiiy  fur  the  last  ritea. 

I'itou  gfive  Catherine  bis  account  of  what  had  been 
done  diii-iug  tbe  day,  and  invited  her  to  go  out  for  a 
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little  air;  but  she  refused,  wishing  to  discoarge  her 
filial  duties  to  the  very  end. 

''It  will  be  bad  for  your  dear  little  Isidore,  if  you 
don't  go  outy''  said  Pitou. 

''  Then  you  may  take  him  out  and  give  him  the  air, 
Monsieur  Pitou." 

She  must  have  had  great  confidence  in  Pitou,  or  she 
would  not  have  trusted  him  with  her  babe,  even  for  five 
minutes. 

Pitou  went  out,  as  if  to  obey  her  orders ;  but  he  was 
back  again  in  five  minutes,  to  say :  '^  He  won't  go  with 
me.     He's  crying  1" 

Indeed,  through  the  open  doors  Catherine  could  hear 
her  baby's  grie^  She  kissed  the  covered  forehead  of  the 
corpse,  whose  form  and  features  were  almost  distinguish- 
able through  the  linen.  Eecognizing  a  divided  duty 
between  her  feelings  as  a  daughter  and  as  a  mother^ 
she  then  left  her  parent  and  went  to  her  child. 

Little  Isidore  was  indeed  crying ;  and  Catherine  took 
him  in  her  arms,  and  followed  Pitou  out  of  doors.  As 
soon  as  her  back  was  turned,  the  undertaker  came  into 
the  house  with  his  burden. 

Pitou  wished  to  keep  Catherine  away  for  half  an  hour 
or  so.  As  if  by  chance  he  led  her  along  the  road  to 
Boursonnes.  This  highway  was  so  full  of  reminiscences 
to  the  poor  girl,  that  she  walked  a  long  distance  without 
speaking  a  word  to  Pitou ;  but  she  silently  answered  the 
various  voices  which  made  themselves  heard  in  her  heart 

When  Pitou  thought  it  was  about  time  for  the  un« 
dertaker's  work  to  be  done,  he  said :  "  Mademoiselle 
Catherine,  suppose  we  return  to  the  farm." 

She  emerged  from  her  thoughts  as  from  a  dream. 
"  Oh,  yes  I  How  kind  you  are,  dear  Pitou  I "  and  then 
she  b^gan  to  retrace  her  steps  homeward. 
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When  they  reached  the  house,  Madame  Clement  made 
a  sign  to  Pitoa  that  the  undertaker's  work  was  oyer. 
Catherine  re-entered  her  own  chamber^  to  put  little  Isi- 
dore to   bed.      This  maternal  duty  accomplished,  she 
^  wished  to  resume  her  place  by  her  mother^s  bedside; 

i  '  but  Pitou  met  her  at  her  chamber  door  and  said :  ^  It 

j  will  be  useless,  Mademoiselle  Catherine,  for  everything 

>4  is  done." 

"How,  — all  is  doner* 
'  '  "Yes,  during  our  absence.  Mademoiselle  — "    Pitoa 

hesitated  and  then  added :  "  Tes^  in  our  absence  the 
'^'  joiner — " 

<  "  Ah,  that 's  why  you  insisted  upon  my  going  out  — 

^  I  understand,  you  kind  Pitou!" 

By  way  of  recompense  he  receiyed  from  Catherine  a 
grateful  look,  as  she  added:  "One  last  prayer,  and  I 
will  come  away  i " 

She  went  straight  to  her  mother's  room.  Pitou  fol- 
lowed on  tiptoe,  but  paused  on  the  threshold.  The  coffin 
was  placed  on  two  chairs  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  At 
this  sight  Catherine  paused  tremblingly,  and  fresh  tears 
coursed  down  her  cheeks.  Then  she  knelt  beside  the 
coffin,  and  pressed  her  forehead,  pale  with  weariness 
and  grief,  against  the  oaken  coffin. 

Along  the  dolorous  way,  wherein  the  living  follow  the 
dead  from  their  beds  of  suffering  to  the  eternal  rest  ot 
the  tomb,  some  fresh  detail  constantly  disturbs  the  mem- 
ory, and  wellnigh  draws  the  last  tear  from  the  heart's 
fountain. 

Catherine's  prayer  was  long.  She  could  not  detach 
herself  from  the  coffin.  The  poor  girl  knew  that  after 
Isidore's  death  she  had  but  two  friends  on  earth,  her 
mother  and  Pitou. 

Her  mother  had  blessed  her  and  said  farewelL     Her 
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mother  was  here  in  the  coffin,  and  to-morrow  would  be 
in  the  grave.  Pitou  was  now  therefore  her  only  friend. 
It  was  hard  to  part  with  her  last  friend  but  one,  es- 
pecially when  that  one  was  her  mother. 

Pitou  felt  that  he  must  come  to  Catherine's  relie£ 
He  came  into  the  chamberi  and  as  words  were  useless, 
he  tried  to  raise  Catherine  from  her  knees,  by  placing 
his  hands  under  her  arms. 

'  ^  One  prayer  more,  Monsieur  Pitou,^  she  said,  **  only 
one  morel" 

''  Tou  will  make  yourself  ill,  Mademoiselle  Catherine  1** 
said  Pitou. 

"What  then  1- 

"  Then  I  must  hunt  up  a  nurse  for  little  Isidore !  ^ 

''Thou  art  right,  thou  art  right,  Pitou!  My  God, 
bow  kind  in  thee  1    My  God,  how  I  love  thee  I " 

Pitou  staggered,  and  almost  fell  backward.  He  had 
to  support  himself  against  the  wall,  as  he  retreated  to- 
wards the  door ;  and  silent  tears,  almost  of  joy,  rolled 
down  his  cheeks.  Had  not  Catherine  said  that  she  loved 
himt  He  did  not  deceive  himself  as  to  the  nature  of 
her  affection ;  but  in  whatever  way  she  loved  him,  the 
simple  fact  was  everything  to  his  heart 

Her  prayer  being  finished,  Catherine  kept  her  promise 
to  Pitou,  by  rising  and  leaving  the  room.  She  walked 
slowly,  leaning  on  his  shoulder,  while  Pitou  put  his  arm 
around  her  waist  to  help  her  along. 

She  allowed  him  to  take  her  away ;  but  at  the  door 
she  raised  her  head  from  his  shoulder,  threw  a  final 
glance  at  the  corpse,  gloomily  lighted  by  the  two  can- 
dles, and  said :  "Adieu,  my  mother!  For  the  last  time, 
adieu !  '*    Then  she  passed  out. 

At  the  door  of  her  own  chamber,  as  she  was  about  to 
enter  it,  Pitou  checked  her.    She  had  now  learned  to 
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understand  Pitou  so  well,  that  she  knew  he  had  some* 
thing  to  say  to  her. 

<"  What  is  it )"  she  asked. 

''Well,"  stammered  Pitou,  somewhat  embarzBaBed, 
''don't  you  think  the  time  has  oome  when  you  must 
quit  the  farm,  Mademoiselle  Catherine  1" 

"I  shall  not  leave  the  farm  till  my  mother  herself 
leaves  it!"  said  the  girl. 

She  spoke  these  words  with  such  firmness  that  Pitou 
saw  her  resolution  was  irrevocable ;  so  he  said  :  "  When 
you  do  quit  the  farm,  you  know  there  are  two  places 
within  a  league  of  it,  where  you  are  sure  to  be  welcome^ 
—  the  hut  of  Father  Clou'is,  and  Pitou's  little  house."* 

Pitou  called  his  chamber  and  his  little  office  a  house. 

"  Thanks,  Pitou  I  "  answered  Catherine,  indicating  with 
a  nod  that  she  would  accept  one  or  the  other  of  these 
two  asylums. 

Then  she  went  into  her  room  without  &rther  anxiety 
about  Pitou,  who  was  always  sure  of  making  himself  a 
home  somewhere. 

The  next  day,  at  ten  in  the  forenoon,  the  friends  in- 
vited to  the  funeral  began  to  flock  towards  the  farm. 
All  the  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  were  there,  firoia 
Boursonnes,  from  None,  from  Ivors  Copse,  frx>m  Laigny, 
from  Coyolles,  from  Haramont,  and  from  Vivi^res. 

Among  the  first  arrivals  was  the  Mayor  of  Villera 
Cotterets,  the  friendly  Monsieur  de  Longprl 

At  half-past  ten  came  the  Haramont  National  Ooaid^ 
men,  with  drum  beating  and  flag  trailing.  Not  a  soldier 
was  absent. 

Each  comer  was  welcomed  by  Catherine.  She  was 
clad  in  black,  and  she  held  her  babe,  also  clad  in 
black.  It  must  be  said  that  nobody  felt  anything 
but  respect  for  this  mother  and  in&nt,  standing  in 
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the  gloom  of  their  double    bereavement   and   double 
mourning. 

At  eleven  o'dock  more  than  three  hundred  people 
were  at  the  fiirmhouBe.  The  priest,  the  bearers,  and 
other  parish  officers  were  not  there,  however. 

There  was  a  delay  of  fifteen  minutes.  Nobody  else 
arrived.  Pitou  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  highest  bam, 
whence  he  could  overlook  a  circuit  of  two  miles,  reach- 
ing from  Yillers  Cotteret  to  the  little  village  of  Pisseleu. 
Though  he  had  good  eyes,  he  could  see  nothing  of  the 
expected  ecclesiastical  visitors. 

He  came  down  and  imparted  to  Monsieur  de  Longpr^, 
not  only  his  observations,  but  his  conclusions.  His  ob- 
servations showed  him  that  nothing  priestly  was  to  be 
seen  on  its  winding  way.  His  conclusion  was,  that 
nothftig  priestly  would  come;  for  he  had  heard  of 
Abb^  Fortier^s  visit,  and  his  refusal  to  administer  the  last 
sacraments  to  Mother  Billot. 

Pitou  knew  Fortier,  and  so  guessed  the  whole  truth. 
Fortier  was  resolved  not  to  give  the  aid  and  countenance 
of  his  sacred  office  to  the  interment  of  Madame  Billot, 
and  the  pretext,  not  the  cause,  for  this  refusal  was  the 
omission  of  her  dying  confession. 

These  reflections,  communicated  by  Pitou  to  the  Mayor, 
and  by  the  Mayor  to  his  assistants,  produced  a  despond- 
ing effect.  At  first  everybody  was  silent  Then  some- 
body said :  "  Well,  if  old  Fortier  won't  say  Mass,  we 
can  get  on  just  as  well  without  him." 

This  was  the  voice  of  D&ir^  Maniquet,  whose  anti- 
religious  sentiments  were  well  known. 

There  was  another  silence.  Evidently  it  seemed  a 
very  bold  thing  to  propose  the  omission  of  the  Mass  for 
the  dead,  for  this  was  an  indication  of  adherence  to  the 
school  of  Kousseau  and  Voltaire. 

VOL.  III.  —  a 
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"Gentlemen,"  sud  the  Mayor,  "let  ob  go  to  VUIara 
CotteretB.  At  Villera  Cottereta  ererTthing  will  bo 
exjdained" 

"  To  ViUers  Cottereta  1 "  cried  every  Toice. 

Pitou  made  a  eiga  to  four  of  hu  meo.  They  elld  two 
gUQ-barrele  under  the  coffin,  and  so  lifted  the  corpse. 
At  the  door  the  coffin  waa  carried  before  Catherine,  who 
was  kneeling,  and  in  front  of  little  Isidori^  whom  die  b&d 
l^aced  on  hia  knees. 

After  the  coffin  had  passed  ont,  Catherine  kissed  the 
threshold  of  the  outer  door,  for  she  never  again  expected 
to  enter  the  farmhouse,  and  said  to  Piton,  as  she  roae 
from  the  ground:  "You  will  find  in  in  the  hnt  at 
Clouise  Rock." 

Then  she  walked  rapidly  away  through  the  cotutyud 
of  the  farm,  and  the  gaidaos  aeaiest  the  None  Fields. 
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C!HAPTER    XXIX. 

IN  WHICH  THB  ABbA  FOBTIEB  SEBS  TH^T  IT  IS  NOT 
ALWAYS  AS  BAST  AS  ONE  SUPPOSES  TO  KEEP  ONB's 
WORD. 

The  procession  advanoed  silently,  fonning  a  long  line, 
when  suddenly  those  who  brought  up  the  rear  heard 
a  loud  oaQ  behind.  They  turned  to  see  what  was  the 
matter. 

A  horseman  was  riding  at  full  gallop  from  the  direction 
of  Ivors,  —  that  is,  along  the  Paris  road.  Part  of  his 
face  was  disfigured  by  two  black  bandages.  He  was 
waving  his  hat  as  a  sign  for  them  to  wait 

Pitou  turned  to  the  others  and  said:  ** Hold  on  1  It 's 
Monsieur  Billot.  —  Gracious!  I  wouldn't  be  in  Abb^ 
Fortier^s  skin!" 

At  the  mention  of  BiUof  s  name,  everybody  halted. 
The  horseman  was  riding  rapidly;  and  as  he  came  neareri 
others  recognized  the  farmer,  as  Pitou  had  already  done. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  the  head  of  the  procession.  Billot 
leaped  from  his  horse,  threw  the  bridle  on  the  animal's 
neck,  and  said,  in  very  emphatic  tones  :  "  Good-day  and 
thank  you,  fellow-citizens  I '^  Then  he  took  his  place 
behind  the  coffin,  instead  of  Pitou,  who  had  led  the 
mourners  in  BiUofs  absence.  A  stable-boy  took  charge 
of  the  horse  and  rode  back  to  the  farm. 

Every  one  looked  curiously  at  Billot.  He  was  some- 
what haggard  and  very  pale.  Part  of  his  forehead  and 
the  flesh  about  his  left  eye  were  still  black  and  blue,  with 
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the  blood  which  had  settled  there.  His  set  teeth  and 
frowning  brows  bespoke  gloomy  wrath,  which  was  onlj 
waiting  for  the  opportune  moment  to  burst  forth. 

*<  Do  you  know  what  is  going  on  !  "  asked  Pitoo. 

**  I  know  all  1 "  answered  the  farmer. 

As  soon  as  Gilbert  had  told  Billot  about  his  wife,  the 
farmer  hired  a  cabriolet,  in  which  he  rode  as  &r  as 
NanteuiL  As  the  horse  was  able  to  go  no  &rther,  the 
farmer,  feeble  as  he  was,  had  hired  a  saddle-horse.  At 
Levignan  he  had  changed  horses,  and  reached  home  jost 
after  the  funeral  procession  had  started. 

In  a  few  words  Madame  Clement  had  told  him  evety- 
thing.  Billot  at  once  remounted.  As  he  turned  the 
wall  he  could  see  the  procession,  which  was  moving 
slowly  along  the  road,  and  he  straightway  called  upoa 
it  to  stop. 

Thereafter,  as  we  have  said  before,  it  was  he  who 
headed  the  funeral  procession,  with  scowling  forehead, 
threatening  mouth,  and  arms  folded  over  his  breast. 

Already  quiet  and  mournful,  the  company  became  still 
more  silent  and  gloomy. 

At  the  entrance  of  Uie  village  of  YiUers  Cotterets  they 
found  a  group  of  persons  waiting.  These  persons  took 
their  places  in  the  procession.  As  the  party  moved 
along  the  streets,  men,  women,  and  chUdren  came  oat 
of  their  houses,  saluted  Billot,  —  who  answered  with  a 
nod,  ^  and  then  took  their  places  at  the  end  of  the 
line.  By  the  time  the  procession  reached  the  publio 
square  it  numbered  more  than  five  hundred. 

From  the  square  one  could  see  the  church.  What  Piton 
had  foreseen  proved  to  be  true.    The  church  was  dosed. 

In  front  of  the  door  the  procession  came  to  a  stand- 
stilL  Billot  was  livid.  The  expression  of  his  hce 
became  more  and  more  menacing. 
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It  was  the  fashion  in  those  days  for  a  horn  to  be 
played  in  church  services;  and  as  the  horn  most  in 
favor  was  coiled  like  a  snake,  not  only  did  the  instru- 
ment receive  a  name  indicative  of  its  shape,  but  the 
homplayer  was  also  called  a  serpent. 

The  church  and  the  Mayor^s  office  stood  side  by  side. 
As  the  church  serpent  also  acted  as  janitor  for  the  town- 
house,  and  was  therefore  dependent  equally  upon  the 
Mayor  and  upon  the  priest,  Monsieur  de  Longprd  sent 
for  the  serpent  and  questioned  him. 

The  priest  had  forbidden  everybody  connected  with  the 
church  from  having  anything  to  do  with  the  buriaL 

The  Mayor  asked  for  the  church  keys.  The  keys  were 
at  the  beadle's. 

"  Go  and  get  them  1 "  said  Billot  to  Pitou. 

Pitou  stretched  his  legs,  which  were  like  a  pair  of 
compasses,  and  was  back  again  in  five  minutes,  with 
this  message :  "  Fortier  has  had  the  keys  taken  to  the 
parsonage,  so  the  church  can't  be  opened." 

''It  is  necessary  to  get  the  keys  from  old  Fortier, 
then !  *'  said  D&ir^  Maniquet,  who  was  a  bom  advocate 
of  extreme  measures. 

"  Yes,  yes  !  We  11  go  to  the  parsonage  for  the  keys  !** 
cried  two  hundred  voices. 

''That  will  take  too  long,"  said  Billot;  "and  when 
death  knocks  at  the  door,  he  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
waiting." 

Then  he  looked  about  him.  Opposite  the  church 
there  was  a  house  in  process  of  erection.  The  work- 
men were  squaring  off  a  beam.  Billot  marched  straight 
up  to  them,  and  motioned  with  his  hand  that  he  wanted 
the  piece  of  timber  they  were  shaping.  The  workmen 
at  once  gave  it  up. 

The  timber  rested  on  two  joists.    Billot  passed  his 
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arms  under  the  beam,  near  the  middle  of  it^  and  raised  it 
by  a  single  effort ;  but  he  had  counted  on  lost  strength. 
Under  this  enormous  weight  the  colossus  trembled,  and 
for  an  instant  they  thought  he  would  DedL  There  was  a 
lightning  glance  in  his  eye.  With  an  awful  smile  he 
regained  his  equilibrium.  Then  he  crossed  the  street 
with  the  beam  in  his  arms,  his  step  slow  but  firm.  He 
was  like  one  of  those  ancient  battering-ramsy  with  which 
Alexander,  Hannibal,  and  the  Csesars  were  wont  to  beat 
down  opposing  wdls. 

With  his  legs  apart  Billot  placed  himself  before  the 
door,  and  this  formidable  machine  began  its  awful  play. 
The  door  was  oaken.  The  locks,  bolts,  and  hinges  were 
iron.  At  the  third  blow  bolts,  locks,  and  hinges  flew  off, 
and  the  oak  door  was  half  open. 

Then  Billot  dropped  the  beam,  which  four  men  with 
difficulty  carried  back  to  the  place  whence  he  had 
taken  it. 

"  Now,  Monsieur  Mayor,"  said  Billot,  "  have  the  co£Bji 
of  my  poor  wife,  who  never  did  any  harm  to  a  Hying 
person,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  chanceL  Pitou,  get 
the  beadle,  the  sexton,  the  choristers,  and  the  altar-boys. 
I  will  see  to  the  priest  myself  I " 

The  Mayor  entered  the  church,  with  the  coffin.  Pitou 
went  after  the  choristers,  the  altar-boys^  the  beadle,  and 
the  sexton.  He  was  accompanied  by  Diairi  Maniquet 
and  four  other  men,  in  case  they  should  find  these 
church  people  obstinate.  Billot  set  out  for  the  priest*! 
house. 

Several  men  wished  to  follow  Billot,  but  he  said:  '^Let 
me  alone!  Perhaps  something  serious  will  happen.  Let 
each  man  bear  the  responsibility  of  his  own  deeds." 

Then  he  passed  along  the  Hue  de  I'Sglise  into  the  Rue 
de  Soissons. 
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Thus  for  the  second  time,  nearly  two  years  after  the 
first,  the  BevolutioDary  farmer  was  to  find  himself  faoe 
to  face  with  the  Royalist  priest.  Everybody  remembered 
what  had  happened  the  first  time.  Probably  they  should 
now  be  witnesses  of  a  similar  scene.  HowcTery  seeing 
Billot  striding  towards  the  priest* s  house  the  people  re- 
mained in  their  places,  shaking  their  heads,  but  not 
taking  a  step. 

"  He  told  us  not  to  follow  him  1 "  said  the  spectators, 
one  to  another. 

The  big  door  of  the  priest's  house  was  as  fast  as  the 
church  door.  Billot  looked  about  him,  to  see  if  he  could 
find  another  new  building  going  up  thereabouts,  so  as  to 
borrow  another  beam.  He  could  only  see  a  freestone 
post,  which  had  been  dislodged  somewhat  by  children  at 
play,  and  now  trembled  in  its  hole,  like  a  loose  tooth  in 
its  socket. 

The  farmer  went  up  to  this  post,  shook  it  violently, 
enlarged  its  socket  and  finally  tore  the  stone  up  from 
the  earth  in  which  it  was  embedded. 

Lifting  it  above  his  head,  like  another  Ajax  or  a  new 
Diomed,  he  drew  back  a  step,  and  then  launched  the 
granite  block,  with  as  much  force  as  if  it  had  been  a 
catapult.    The  door  was  shivered  into  morsels. 

At  the  same  time  that  Billot  opened  this  formidable 
passage,  the  window  on  the  first  story  opened,  and  Fortier 
appeared  there,  shouting  to  all  his  parishioners  for  help ; 
but  the  pastor's  flock  did  not  choose  to  hear  his  voice. 
They  preferred  letting  the  wolf  and  the  shepherd  fight  it 
out  together.  It  took  a  little  time  for  Billot  to  break 
down  two  or  three  inside  doors,  which  still  separated 
bim  from  the  priest,  as  he  had  broken  through  the  first. 
Perhaps  this  required  ten  minutes.  As  these  minutes 
rolled  away  the  priest's  cries  became  more  and  more 
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apable    of  resisting   him.     Onlj   some    other 
uf  nature  could  struggle  successfully  against 

they  were  a  hundred  paces  from  the  church  the 

st  ceased  to  resist.     He  was  completely  sub- 

Everybody  stood  aside  to  let  the  two  men  pass 

The  frightened  priest  threw  a  startled  glance  at 

>r,  broken  into  fragments  like  a  pane  of  glass. 

•\e  saw  in  their  several  places  —  with  book,  hal- 

c   instrument   in   hand  —  those  whom   he   had 

on  to  set  foot  in  the  church,  the  priest  shook  his 

IS  if  he  at  last  realized  that  something  powerful 

/esistible  weighed  down  religion,  as  well  as  its  min- 

He  entered  the  sacristy,   and  presently  came 

in  his  professional  robes,  with  the  holy  eucharist 

>  hands.     He  mounted  the  altar  steps,  placed  the 

v)n  the  holy  table,  and  turned  to  speak  the  first 

5  of  the  service ;  but  at  that  instant  Billot  lifted 

:iand  and  said  :  "  Enough,  you  miserable  slave  of 

I  wished  to  curb  your  pride,  —  that 's  all !    I  want 

le  to  understand  that  a  good  woman,  like  my  wife, 

get  along  without  the  prayers  of  a  bigoted  and 

pisable  priest  like  you!" 

As  a  great  noise  rose  to  the  church  rafters  after  these 
jrdsy  Billot  added :  **  If  this  is  sacrilege,  let  the  sacri- 
ge  fall  on  me  alone  1  ** 

Turning  towards  the  crowd,  which  now  not  only  filled 
che  church,  but  the  courtyard  of  the  townhouse  next 
door,  he  said  :  ''  Citizens,  ^-  to  the  cemetery  !  ** 

The  general  voice  repeated  his  words  :  "  To  the 
cemetery ! " 

The  four  military  bearers  once  more  thrust  their  gun- 
barrelB  under  the  coffin  and  lifted  the  corpse.  As  they 
hftd  come,— -without  priest,  without  hymns,  without  any 
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of  the  foDereiJ  pomp  with  which  religion  is  aocaetoDud 
to  escort  the  bereaved  friends, — they  now  resumed  their 
walk  to  the  cemetery.  Billot  leading  the  mouniera. 
There  were  uz  hundred  persona  in   the  prooesuon. 

The  cemetery  wu  situated,  it  may  be  remembered,  at 
the  end  of  a  lane  called  Pleux,  tw«nty-five  rods  from  Aunt 
Angelica's  cottage.  The  gate  waa  locked,  like  the  doon 
of  the  church  and  parsonage.  Strangely  enough.  Billot 
paused  before  this  foul  obstacle.  The  dead  show«d  re- 
spect to  the  dead  I 

At  a  sign  from  the  &rmer,  Hton  ran  after  the  grav^ 
digger.  The  gravedi^er  of  course  had  the  key  of  the 
cemetery.  Five  minutes  later  Fitou  brought  not  onlj 
the  key,  but  two  shovels. 

Fortier  had  interdicted  the  poor  dead  woman  both  from 
the  cburob  and  from  holy  ground.  The  gravedigger  had 
received  orders  not  to  dig  a  grave. 

At  this  fresh  manifestation  of  the  priest's  malevolence 
towards  the  farmer,  something  like  a  threatening  shivK' 
ran  through  the  crowd.  If  in  bis  heart  Billot  had  elm* 
ished  a  quarter  part  of  the  gall  which  belongs  to  religious 
fanatics,  -^gall  which  had  aforetime  astonished  the  satii^ 
ioal  poet  Boileau,  —  the  fanner  had  only  to  speak  tb« 
word,  and  the  priest  would  have  enjoyed  the  satisfactioo 
of  that  martyrdom  for  which  he  had  so  ardently  appealed, 
on  that  beautiful  day  in  the  autumn  of  1789,  when  he 
refused  to  celebrate  Mass  on  the  Patriot  Altar  io  the 
square. 

Billot  posaeeaed  the  lion-like  anger  of  the  populaoe. 
Ee  tore  bis  wny  along;  be  broke  throngb  all  obataclea 
which  tiCEot  LiQi,  but  he  never  retraced  bis  steps. 

Be  made  a  sign  (rf  thanks  to  Fitoo,  whose  iotentiouB 
he  understood.  He  to(A  tbe  key,  opened  the  gate,  let 
the  ooffla  pass  in,  followed  it  hiiw—lf,  and  was  in  tnni 
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followed  bj  the  funeral  escorti  which  now  inchided  nearly 
everybody  in  the  neighborhood  who  could  walk. 

Only  the  ultra  Royalists  and  bigots  stayed  at  home. 
It  need  not  be  said  that  Aunt  Angelica^  who  was  among 
the  Btay-at-homeSy  locked  her  door  in  terror,  crying  out 
against  '^  the  Abomination  of  Desolation  set  up  in  the 
Holy  Place/'  and  calling  down  the  thunderbolts  of  Heaven 
upon  the  head  of  her  nephew. 

All  those,  however,  who  had  kind  hearts,  good  sense, 
domestic  affection,  all  those  who  were  disgusted  at 
seeing  hatred  substituted  for  mercy,  and  vengeance  for 
humanity,  —  that  is  to  say,  three-fourths  of  the  popula- 
tion,—were  on  hand,  to  protest,  not  against  God,  not 
against  religion,  but  against  priestly  bigotry. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  grave  should 
have  been  dug, — for  the  gravedigger  had  already  marked 
the  spot  before  he  received  orders  not  to  dig  it,  —  Billot 
extended  his  hand  to  Pitou,  who  handed  him  one  of  the 
spades. 

Then  Billot  and  Pitou,  with  bare  beads,  surrounded  by 
a  circle  of  citizens  whose  heads  were  likewise  uncovered, 
—  under  the  devouring  sun  of  the  latter  days  of  July,  — 
began  to  dig  the  grave  for  that  unhappy  woman ;  a  wo- 
man so  pious  and  resigned  in  all  things,  that  she  would 
have  been  greatly  surprised  at  what  was  taking  place, 
and  would  have  greatly  preferred  not  to  die,  if  she  had 
foreseen  the  scandal  which  her  death  was  to  cause. 

The  labor  lasted  an  hour,  and  neither  of  the  two 
diggers  had  any  idea  of  stopping  till  the  grave  was 
finished. 

Meantime  somebody  had  brought  some  ropes,  and  when 
the  grave  was  dug  the  cords  were  in  readiness.  Billot  and 
Pitoa  lowered  the  coffin  into  the  grave.  These  two  men 
undertook  this  last  duty  so  simply  and  naturally,  that 
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not  one  of  the  onlookers  thought  of  offering  to  help  them. 
Indeed  they  would  have  deemed  it  a  sacrilege  to  interfere 
with  this  pious  task. 

As  the  first  lumps  of  earth  fell  upon  the  oaken  coffin. 
Billot  passed  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  and  Pitou  wiped  his 
tears  on  his  cuff.  Then  they  resolutely  replaced  the 
earth. 

When  all  was  over,  Billot  threw  his  shoyel  aside,  and 
extended  hoth  arms  to  Pitou,  who  threw  himself  upon 
the  farmer's  breast. 

'*  God  is  my  witness,"  said  Billot,  "  that  in  thee  I 
embrace  all  the  grand  and  simple  virtues  on  earth,— 
charity,  devotion,  unselfishness,  fraternity,  ^  and  that  I 
devote  my  life  to  the  triumph  of  these  virtues." 

Then,  extending  his  hand  over  the  grave,  he  added : 
"  Grod  also  be  my  witness  that  I  swear  eternal  warfare 
against  the  King,  who  has  tried  to  have  me  murdered, 
against  the  nobles,  who  have  dishonored  my  daughter, 
against  the  priests,  who  have  refused  burial  to  my 
wife ! " 

Turning  towards  the  spectators,  who  were  full  of 
sympathy  over  this  triple  adjuration,  the  fiarmer  sidd: 
'*  Brothers,  a  new  Assembly  is  to  be  convened  in  Paris, 
in  place  of  that  convention  of  traitors  now  sitting  in 
the  shadow  of  the  Feuillant  Club.  Choose  me  for  your 
representative  in  that  new  Assembly,  and  you  shall  see 
that  I  know  how  to  keep  my  oaths!" 

A  cry  of  universal  assent  met  this  proposition  from 
Billot ;  and  in  such  an  hour,  on  the  grave  of  his  wife, 
—  an  awful  altar,  worthy  of  the  most  solemn  oath  that 
could  be  taken,  —  Billot  was  named  as  a  candidate  for 
the  new  Legislative  AjBsembly. 

Billot  thanked  his  compatriots  for  their  sympathy, 
which  they  had  shown  him  both  in  his  hatred  and  his 
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friendship ;  and  then  each  one  went  home,  ^-  citizen  or 
peasant,  — -  carrying  in  his  heart  the  ultra  Revolutionary 
spirit,  the  weapons  therefor  being  furnished,  in  their 
blindness,  by  kings,  nobles,  and  priests,  — -  the  very 
weapons  that  were  to  destroy  themselves. 
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impart  the  freshest  and  most  reliable  intelligence;  and 
when,  several  days  later,  the  villBgers  found  that  Pitou'a 
predictions  were  fulfilled,  tbej  continued  to  repooe  ia 
him  the  blindest  confidence,  as  if  he  were  their  prophet 
as  well  as  their  captiun. 

Gilbert  knew  all  that  wm  good  and  true  in  Fitoo. 
He  felt  that  when  a  critical  moment  should  come,  here 
was  a  man  to  whom  he  might  confide  his  own  life  or 
Sebastien'a,  a  treasure  or  a  conuuission,  trusting  to  bis 
strength  and  fidelity. 

Every  time  Pitou  went  to  Paris,  Gilbert  would  ask 
Pitou  if  he  needed  auytbing,  and  that,  too,  withoat 
making  him  blueh  the  least  in  the  world.  Fiton  always 
replied  :  "  No,  Monsieur  Gilbert ; "  but  this  did  not  pre- 
vent Gilbert  from  giving  Pitoa  several  loius,  which  Piton 
quietly  put  into  his  pocket. 

Several  louis  was  a  fortune  to  Rtoa,  added  to  the 
special  resources  and  the  tithes  which  he  was  able  to 
levy  on  the  Orleans  forest.  So  Pitoa  never  reached  the 
end  of  his  handful  of  louis  before  he  saw  the  Doctor 
again  ;  and  then  the  Doctor  once  more  replenished 
Pitou's  pockets  from  the  spring  of  Pactoliis. 

Conudering  Pitou's  disposition  towaids  Catherine  and 
Isidore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  hastily  separated 
himself  from  Billot,  in  order  to  learn  how  it  bred  with 
the  young  mother  and  her  child. 

On  his  way  to  Haramont,  Pitou  passed  by  Clooise 
Rock.  A  hundred  paces  from  the  hut  he  met  Father 
Clouia,  who  was  on  his  way  home  with  a  hare  in  his 
gamebag;  for  it  was  Hare-day. 

In  two  words  Father  Cloui's  announced  to  Piton  that 
Catherine  had  come  to  ask  for  her  former  dwelling-plao^ 
which  the  old  man  had  hastily  restored  to  her.  The 
poor  girl   had  wept   plentifully  on  entering  the  little 
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room  where  she  had  beoome  a  mother,  and  where  Isidore 
had  conferred  upon  her  such  lively  proofs  of  his  affection. 

All  these  sorrows  were  not  without  a  certain  charm. 
Whosoever  has  suffered  a  great  a£iiction  knows  that  the 
most  cruel  hours  are  those  when  the  fountains  of  tears 
are  dried,  and  the  happiest  hours  are  those  when  the 
tears  flow  freely. 

When  Pitou  presented  himself  at  the  threshold  of  the 
hut,  he  found  Catherine  seated  on  her  bed,  her  cheeks 
wet  and  her  babe  in  her  arms. 

Seeing  Pitou,  Catherine  set  her  babe  on  her  knees,  and 
offered  both  hands  and  her  forehead  to  the  young  man* 
Pitou  joyfully  grasped  her  hands  and  kissed  her  forehead; 
and  so  for  an  instant  Baby  was  enclosed  by  the  arch  above 
him,  formed  by  the  four  clasped  hands,  and  Pitou's  lips 
resting  upon  the  mother's  fair  forehead. 

Then  falling  on  his  knees  before  Catherine,  and  kissing 
the  infant's  little  hands,  Pitou  said  :  "  Ah,  Mademoiselle 
Catherine,  be  easy ;  for  I  'm  rich,  and  little  Monsieur 
Isidore  sha'n't  want  for  anything." 

Having  fifteen  louis,  Pitou  called  himself  rich.  Herself 
good  in  heart  and  mind,  Catherine  appreciated  all  that 
was  good  in  others. 

"  Thanks,  Monsieur  Pitou,"  she  said.  "  1  believe  you, 
and  it  makes  me  very  happy  to  believe  you ;  for  you  are 
my  only  friend.  If  you  abandon  us,  we  shall  be  alone  in 
the  world  ;  but  you  will  never  abandon  us,  will  you  ? " 

"Oh,  Mademoiselle,"  said  Pitou,  sobbing,  'Mon't  say 
such  things  to  me,  or  you  '11  make  me  cry  away  all  the 
tears  in  my  body !  " 

"  I  was  wrong  to  speak  so,"  said  she,  "  I  was  wrong  I 
Please  forgive  me!" 

'*  No^  you  were  right,  on  the  contrary  1  It 's  I  who 
am  a  fool,  for  crying  in  this  way." 

VOL.  III.  —  22 
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"Moiuienr  Pitou,"  aaiil  C&therine,  "I  need  the  air. 
Give  me  yonr  arm,  and  we  11  walk  nnder  the  great 
trees.    I  think  it  11  do  me  good." 

"  And  me  too,  Mademoiselle,"  said  Piton,  "  for  I  fed 
qaito  stifled.'* 

The  babf  did  not  need  the  ur.  He  had  drank  laigelj 
at  the  maternal  fountain,  and  needed  sleep.  Catberiiw 
laid  him  on  the  bed,  and  gave  her  arm  to  Pitou. 

Five  miuutea  later  they  were  walking  beneath  the  noUe 
trees  of  the  forest,  that  magnificent  temple  reared  b;  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  of  Nature,  —  his  divine  and  immwtal 
daughter.     Aa  a  certain  American  poet  has  said : 

Tbe  groTM  were  God's  Gnt  temples. 

In  Spite  of  himself  this  promenade,  with  Catherine 
leaning  on  bis  arm,  recalled  to  Pitou  the  Whitsunday, 
«ome  two  years  and  a  half  earlier,  when  be  conducted 
Catherine  to  the  ballroom,  and  Viscount  Isidore  danced 
with  her,  to  the  lad's  great  distreea 

What  an  accumulation  of  events  during  these  thirty 
months  1  Without  being  so  groat  a  philosopher  as  Vol- 
taire or  Rousseau,  Pitou  could  understand  that  Oatberino 
and  himself  were  but  atoms  involved  in  the  general 
whirlpool;  but,  however  small,  these  atoms  have  their 
joys  and  sorrows,  just  as  much  as  the  grand  tord^ 
princes,  or  even  the  kings  and  queens. 

Thongh  the  intlla  of  God  grind  slovlj. 
Yet  thej  grioi  eiceeding  inudL 

Turned  by  tbe  hands  of  Fatality,  the  millstones  crush 
crowns  and  thrones  into  powder ;  and  they  had  crushed 
into  dust  Catherine's  happiness,  quite  as  positively  as 
if  she  bad  been  seated  on  a  throne  and  worn  a  crown 
CO  her  head. 
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In  a  word,  note  the  difference  which  the  Revolution  had 
made  in  Pitou's  situation^— that  Eevolution  to  which  he 
had  contributed  so  ably,  though  without  knowing  what  he 
did,  and  building  better,  or  worse,  than  he  knew. 

Two  and  a  half  years  before,  Pitou  was  but  a  poor 
little  peasant-boy,  driven  away  from  her  home  by  Aunt 
Angelica,  harbored  by  Billot,  befriended  by  Catherine, 
sacrificed  to  Isidore. 

To-day  Pitou  was  a  power.  He  wore  a  sabre  at  his 
side,  and  epaulets  on  his  shoulders,  and  he  was  called 
captain;  while  Isidore  was  dead,  and  it  was  he,  Pitou, 
who  protected  Catherine  and  her  child. 

In  Pitou  was  a  perfect  illustration  of  Danton's  response 
to  some  one  who  asked  him  :  ''  What  is  your  purpose  in 
fostering  the  Bevolution  1 " 

''  To  put  down  those  who  are  on  top,  and  to  raise  those 
who  are  under  foot  I "  was  Danton's  reply. 

Although  all  these  notions  rattled  through  Pitou's 
brain,  Pitou  was  too  good  and  modest  to  take  any  ad- 
vantage of  them ;  but,  on  his  knees,  he  begged  Cathe- 
rine to  let  him  protect  herself  and  her  child. 

On  her  side,  Catherine  —  as  is  the  case  with  all  suffer- 
ing hearts  —  found  her  appreciation  heightened  by  sor- 
row, rather  than  by  joy.  In  her  days  of  happiness  Pitou 
was  only  a  good-natured  boy,  of  very  little  importance,  in 
her  estimation.  Now  he  had  become  in  her  eyes  the 
unselfish  creature  he  really  was,  —  a  m'an  full  of  good- 
ness, candor,  and  devotion. 

Unhappy  as  she  now  was,  and  greatly  in  need  of  a 
friend,  she  saw  in  Pitou  just  the  friend  she  needed.  As 
Catherine  therefore  always  welcomed  him  with  out- 
stretched hands  and  smiling  lips,  Pitou  began  to  live  a 
life  of  which  he  had  no  previous  glimpse,  even  in  his 
utmost  dreams  of  paradise. 
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Meanwhile,  though  still  mute  in  regard  to  his  daughter. 
Billot  pursued,  even  while  busy  with  his  harrest,  his  idea 
of  being  elected  a  Deputy  to  the  Legislature.  One  man 
only  might  possibly  prevail  against  Billot,  if  he  cherished 
the  same  ambition  ;  but  Chamy  was  enjoying  unexpected 
felicity  in  the  chiteau  at  Boursonnes,  where  be  was  shot 
up  with  Andr^e,  and  absorbed  wholly  in  love  and  happi* 
ness.  He  was  so  oblivious  to  all  the  world,  that  he  be* 
lieved  the  world  had  forgotten  him. 

So  the  Count  cared  naught  for  politics ;  and  as  there 
was  no  special  opposition  to  Billot's  election  in  the  die> 
trict  of  Yillers  Cotterets,  the  fanner  was  elected  Depa^ 
by  a  big  mtigority. 

Once  elected.  Billot  set  about  making  as  much  money 
as  possible.  The  year  had  been  a  good  one.  He  settled 
with  his  tenants,  reserving  the  part  of  their  eamings 
which  belonged  to  him.  He  set  aside  as  much  seed* 
grain  as  was  necessary  for  planting,  and  as  much  hay, 
oats,  and  straw  as  was  needful  for  his  cattle.  He  pat 
aside  as  much  money  as  was  required  for  the  sapport  of 
bis  laborers. 

Then,  one  morning,  he  sent  for  Pitou.  As  we  know, 
Pitou  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Billot  firom  time  to 
time.  Billot  always  received  him  with  open  handa, 
offering  him  breakfast^  if  it  was  the  breakfiist  hour, 
asking  him  to  dinner,  if  it  was  time  for  dinner,  or  giv- 
ing him  a  glass  of  wine  or  cider,  if  it  was  the  boor 
only  for  drinkiug  a  glass  of  wine  or  a  mug  of  cider ;  bat 
never  before  had  Billot  specially  sent  after  Pitou,  and  it 
was  not  without  trepidation  that  Pitou  went  to  the  frrm. 

Billot  was  always  serious.  Since  his  daughter  left  her 
home,  nobody  could  say  that  he  had  ever  seen  a  smile 
on  the  &rmer^B  lips.  Xow  Billot  was  more  grave  than 
usual. 
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According  to  his  custom  he  offered  Pitou  hia  hand ; 
but  the  hand  which  Pitou  gave  him  he  squeezed  harder 
than  usual^  and  retained  in  both  his  own. 

Pitou  looked  at  the  farmer  in  astonishment,  and  the 
latter  said  :  "  Pitou,  thou  'rt  an  honest  man  I " 

''  Gracious,  Monsieur  Billot,"  replied  Pitou,  '^  I  hope 
so!" 

"Andl'mwrtfofitl** 

"You're  very  kind  to  say  so.  Monsieur  Billot  1**  said 
Pitou. 

"  I  Ve  decided,  as  I  'm  going  away,  that  it 's  thee  who 
must  be  at  the  head  of  the  hrmJ' 

"  Me,  Monsieur  1  **  said  our  Pitou,  greatly  astonished* 
"  Impossible ! " 

"Wherefore  impossible  1" 

**  Why,  Monsieur  Billot,  because  there  are  lots  of  little 
things  where  the  eye  of  a  woman  is  indispensable." 

"  I  know  that,"  said  Billot  "  Pick  out  a  woman  who 
will  share  the  care  with  thee.  I  won't  even  ask  her  name. 
I  needn't  know  it.  When  I'm  coming  home  to  the 
farm,  1 11  notify  thee  a  week  beforehand,  in  order  that 
she  may  get  herself  out  of  the  way,  if  the  woman  don't 
wish  to  see  me,  or  I  had  better  not  see  her." 

"  Well,  Monsieur  Billot  1 "  said  Pitou. 

"Welly"  continued  Billot,  ''all  the  grain  necessary  for 
sowing  is  in  the  loft.  In  the  granaries  are  all  the  straw, 
hay,  oats,  and  fodder  necessary  for  the  horses  and  cattle. 
In  this  drawer  is  the  money  needed  for  the  wages  and 
nourishment  of  the  household." 

As  be  spoke  Billot  pulled  out  a  drawer  fuU  of  money. 

"  Stop  a  minute,  Monsieur  Billot ! "  said  Pitou.  **  How 
much  is  there  in  that  drawer  t " 

"  I  don't  know ! "  said  Billot,  closing  the  drawer 
again. 
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Then  he  looked  it  and  gare  Pitou  the  key,  as  ha  added : 
"  When  there  is  need  of  more,  aak  me  for  it." 

Pitou  understood  how  much  coufidenoe  was  implied  ia 
this  response.  He  opened  his  arms  to  embrace  Billot, 
but  suddenly  he  thought  how  bold  such  an  action  muat 
appear,  in  a  lad  like  himself;  and  so  he  said :  "Faidon, 
Monsieur  Billot,  I  ask  a  thousand  pardons  I  " 

"Pardon  for  what,  my  friend t"  asked  Billot,  touched 
by  this  humility.  "  Pardon  for  an  honest  man,  beoausa 
he  reaches  out  his  arms  to  embrace  another  honest  maut 
Come,  Piton  I     Come,  embrace  me  I " 

Pitou  threw  himself  into  the  farmer's  arms. 

Presently  Pitou  said :  "  But  if  by  chance  you  happen 
to  need  me  down  there  —  1" 

"  Be  easy,  I^tou  1     I  sha'n't  forget  thee  I " 

Presently  Billot  added :  "  It 's  now  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  At  five  I  start  for  Paris.  At  six  tboa  wilt 
be  here  with  the  woman  selected  to  help  thee." 

"Sot"  aaid  Piton.  "  Then  I 're  no  time  to  lose.  Good- 
bye, dear  Monsieur  Billot  1 " 

"  Good-bye,  Pitou  I " 

Pitou  hurried  away  from  the  farm.  Billot  watched 
bim  till  he  was  out  of  sight. 

When  the  lad  had  disappeared  the  farmer  eud  to  him* 
self:  "  Why  could  n't  my  girl  Catherine  fell  in  love  with 
a  brave  fellow  like  him,  instead  of  that  anake-in-the-grasa 
of  a  nobleman,  who  leaves  her  a  widow  withoat  being 
married,  a  mother  without  being  a  vifel" 

Needless  to  say  that  at  five  o'clock  Billot  took  the 
stage  at  Villers  Cotterets  for  Paris ;  and  that  at  six 
Pitou,  Catherine^  and  Uttle  Isidore  came  again  to  the 
farmhouse. 


» 
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APPEARANCB  OF  THB  NBW  ASSEMBLT, 

It  was  on  October  1,  1791,  that  the  new  Assembly  was 
to  be  inaugurated.  Like  the  other  Deputies,  Billot  was 
on  hand  towards  the  end  of  September. 

The  new  Assembly  was  made  up  of  seven  hundred 
and  forty-five  members.  Among  them  were  four  hun- 
dred attorneys  and  solicitors ;  seventy-two  authors,  jour- 
nalists, poets;  seventy  Constitutionalist  priests,  —  that 
is,  priests  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Constitution.  The  two  hundred  and  three  other  mem- 
bers were  either  landowners  and  farmers,  like  Billot, 
-»  who  was  both  landlord  and  farmer,  —  or  men  engaged 
in  some  literary  or  mechanical  pursuit. 

The  special  characteristic  prevalent  among  the  new 
Deputies  was  their  youthfulness.  Most  of  them  were 
not  over  twenty-six  years.  It  seemed  as  if  France  had 
sent  a  new  and  unknown  generation  of  men,  to  break 
violently  with  the  past.  Noisy,  stormy,  revolutionary, 
she  wished  to  dethrone  tradition. 

The  members  generally  had  cultivated  minds.  As  we 
have  said,  there  were  poets,  lawyers,  chemists.  They 
were  full  of  energy  and  grace,  possessing  extraordinary 
verve,  and  the  courage  of  their  convictions.  They 
were  debaters  and  fighters,  but  they  were  ignorant  of 
state-affairs,  inexperienced,  and  evidently  brought  with 
them  that  grand  but  terrible  element  which  we  call  the 
unknown. 


» 
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Now  the  unknown  in  politics  always  engienden  anxiety. 
With  the  exception  of  Condorcet  and  Brisaot,  the  same 
question  might  have  been  asked  of  almost  any  one  <d 
these  men,  — Who  is  he! 

Where  were  the  great  lights  or  even  the  torchm  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  1  Where  were  the  Minbeaus, 
the  Sieyes,  the  Duports,  the  Baillya,  the  Bobespierrea, 
the  Bamaves,  the  Cazal^sl    All  had  vanished. 

Here  and  there,  as  if  astray  among  these  ardent 
youngsters,  were  a  few  white  heads.  The  others  were 
represent  atives  of  a  young  and  manly  France, — a  black- 
haired  France.  Fine  heads  these,  to  cut  off  in  a  rev- 
olution, —  and  nearly  all  of  them  were  put  to  that  ose. 

Within  the  kingdom  there  was  the  scent  of  civil  war. 
Outside  were  rumors  of  foreign  wars.  These  young  men 
were  not  therefore  Deputies  simply ;  they  were  warriors. 
The  advance  guard  came  from  the  Gironde,  a  department 
which,  in  case  of  war,  had  offered  to  send  to  the  frontia 
all  its  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  fifty. 

This  vanguard  included  men  like  Vergniand,  Goadet, 
Gensonn^,  Fonfr^de,  Ducos,  —  the  clique  soon  called  the 
Girondists,  giving  their  name  to  a  famous  party  which, 
in  spite  of  its  faults,  has  always  received  the  sympathy 
of  the  world  by  reason  of  its  misfortunes. 

Bom  in  the  breath  of  war,  the  members  leaped  with 
a  single  bound  into  the  bloody  arena  of  political  life,  like 
athletes  thirsting  for  contest. 

Simply  by  seeing  these  Deputies  rush  tumultuously  to 
their  seats  in  the  hall,  one  could  catch  anticipatory 
glimpses  of  the  tempest  which  was  to  break  forth  in  the 
Btorms  of  June  20,  August  10,  and  January  21. 

No  longer  were  part  of  the  benches  known  as  the 
Right.  In  other  words,  there  were  no  more  Aristocrat^ 
and  the  Bight  was  therefore  suppressed. 
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Nearly  the  whole  Assembly  came  to  Paris  armed 
against  two  enemies,  —  the  nobility  and  the  priesthood. 
If  these  enemies  resisted,  the  Deputies  were  under 
orders,  firom  their  constituents,  to  trample  down  this 
resistance. 

As  to  the  King,  it  was  left  to  the  consciences  of  the 
Deputies  to  dispose  of  him  as  they  judged  best.  He 
was  pitied ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  he  would  escape  from 
the  triple  power  of  the  Queen,  the  Aristocracy,  and  the 
Gei^.  If  he  sustained  them,  he  must  be  crushed 
with  them. 

Poor  King  I  He  was  no  longer  to  be  called  King, 
Louis  Sixteenth,  or  even  his  Majesty,  but  simply  the 
Executive  Power. 

The  first  movement  of  these  Deputies  was  to  look 
about  them,  as  they  entered  a  hall  with  whose  arrange- 
ments they  were  wholly  unfamiliar. 

On  each  side  was  a  reserved  gallery. 

''  For  whom  are  those  reserved  places ) "  asked  several 
voices. 

''For  the  outgoing  Deputies,"  responded  the  architect; 
for  the  place  had  been  reconstructed. 

**  Oh  ho  1 "  growled  Yergniaud,  ''  what  does  that  mean, 
—  a  censorial  committed  Is  this  the  Legislative  Hall 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Nation,  or  is  it  a  school* 
rooml" 

"  Hold  on  I  "  said  H^rault  de  Sdchelles,  "  let  us  see 
how  our  masters  behave ! " 

"  Usher  I "  cried  Thuriot,  "you  will  tell  people,  as  they 
come  in,  that  there  is  in  this  Assembly  a  man  who  had 
the  Grovemor  of  the  Bastille  thrown  from  the  summit  of 
his  own  walls,  and  that  the  name  of  this  man  is  Thnriot." 
Eighteen  months  later  this  man  called  himself  Tu&roi 
(the  King-killer,  —  or  literally,  kiU-king). 
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The  first  act  of  the  new  Assembly  was  to  send  a 
deputation  to  the  Tuileries. 

The  King  was  so  imprudent  as  to  meet  the  deputation 
by  one  of  his  ministers,  as  proxy,  who  said :  '*  Gentlemen, 
the  King  cannot  receive  you  at  this  time.  Betum  at 
three  o'clock." 

The  delegates  returned  to  the  Assembly. 

"Well)"  said  the  other  members,  as  they  saw  the 
deputation  re-enter. 

"  Citizens,"  said  one  of  them,  ''  the  King  is  not  quite 
ready,  and  we  have  three  hours  before  us.** 

^'Goodl"  cried  Couthon  the  cripple,  speaking  firom 
his  chair.  "Let  us  utilize  these  three  hours.  I  pro- 
pose that  the  title  of  Majesty  be  suppressed ! " 

The  response  was  a  general  hurrah.  The  title  of 
Migesty  was  suppressed  by  acclamation,  without  a  de- 
mand for  a  more  explicit  vote. 

"What  shall  the  Executive  Power  be  called  1 "  asked 
another  voice. 

"  Let  him  be  called  the  King  of  the  French ! "  re- 
sponded another  voice.  "  With  such  a  fine  title  as  that, 
Monsieur  Capet  ought  to  be  contented." 

All  eyes  were  turned  upon  the  man  who  ventured 
to  call  the  King  of  France  'Monsieur  Capet.'  It  was 
Billot. 

"Let  it  be  King  of  the  French  I"  was  the  neaiiy 
unanimous  cry. 

"Look  here!"  said  Couthon,  "there  are  two  hours 
left.     I  have  another  proposition  to  make." 

"  Go  on  I "  shouted  eveiybody. 

"  I  move  that  when  the  King  comes  in  we  rise,  but 
that  when  he  is  seated,  we  sit  down  again,  and  put  on 
our  hats." 

For  a  few  minutes  there  was  a  fearful  tumult.    The 
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shouts  of  agreement  were  so  boisterous  as  to  be  mis- 
taken for  cries  of  opposition. 

At  last,  when  the  noise  was  stilled,  it  wfus  found  that 
everybody  was  agreed.     The  proposition  was  adopted. 

Gouthon  looked  at  the  clock.  **  We  have  yet  an  hour 
to  wait/'  he  said, ''  and  I  Ve  a  third  proposal  to  make." 

"  Hear  I     Hear  I  "  cried  everybody. 

^  I  propose,"  added  Couthon,  with  that  soft  voice  of 
his,  which  upon  occasion  could  vibrate  so  terribly,  *'  I 
propose  that  there  shall  be  no  throne  for  the  King,  but 
simply  an  armchair." 

The  speaker  was  interrupted  by  loud  applause. 

''  Hold  on  1 "  said  Couthon,  raising  his  hand.  ^  I  *ve 
not  yet  finished.** 

Silence  was  at  once  restored. 

"  I  move  that  the  Eing^s  armchair  be  placed  at  the 
President's  left  hand." 

"Take  care  I"  called  a  voice.  "That  will  not  only 
abolish  the  throne,  but  subordinate  the  King ! " 

"  Very  well ! "  said  Couthon.  "  1  move,  not  only  to 
suppress  the  throne,  but  to  put  down  the  King." 

There  was  a  frightful  outcry.  In  that  awful  hand- 
clapping  was  the  terrible  spirit  of  June  20  and  August  10. 

"  Very  well,  citizens,"  said  Couthon,  "  the  three  hours 
have  slipped  away.  I  thank  the  King  of  the  French 
for  not  being  on  hand.  We  have  not  wasted  our  time 
in  waiting." 

The  deputation  again  went  to  the  Tuileries.  This 
time  the  King  received  them ;  but  the  inimical  step  had 
already  been  taken. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  ''  I  cannot  go  to  the  Assembly 
for  three  days." 

The  delegates  looked  at  each  other,  and  then  said: 
"Then,  Sire,  thac  will  be  on  the  fourth  1" 
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"Tes^  gentlemen,  on  the  foorthl"  said  the  King, 
turning  his  back  upon  them. 

On  October  4  the  King  said  he  was  not  well,  and 
could  not  come  till  the  seventh. 

The  absence  of  the  King  on  the  fourth  did  not  prevent 
the  Constitution  of  1791  —  that  important  work  of  the 
old  Assembly — firom  entering  the  new  Assembly. 

It  was  escorted  by  a  guard  of  a  dozen  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  defunct  Constituent  Assembly. 

It  was  borne  by  Camus,  the  Eeoorder.  He  ascended  the 
platform,  and  exhibited  the  document  to  the  publia 

''  Citizens,"  said  he,  like  another  Moses,  **  here  are  the 
tables  of  the  law  1 " 

Then  began  the  ceremony  of  taking  the  oath. 

All  the  Deputies  filed  past  the  precious  document, 
but  they  were  glum  and  cold.  Many  foresaw  that  this 
powerless  Constitution  would  not  last  a  year.  They 
swore  for  the  sake  of  swearing,  because  it  was  a  cere- 
mony imposed  upon  them,  —  the  thing  to  be  done. 

Three-quarters  of  those  who  took  the  oath  did  not 
mean  to  keep  it. 

The  report  of  the  first  day's  three  votes  spread  rapidly 
throughout  Paris:  No  more  talk  about  Majesty  I  No 
more  thrones !  A  simple  armchair  at  the  President's 
left-hand. 

This  was  as  much  as  to  say :  **  No  more  kings  !  '* 

As  usual,  finances  first  took  the  alarm.  The  publio 
bonds  fell  terribly  in  value.     Bankers  began  to  tremble. 

On  October  9  a  great  change  was  made. 

By  the  terms  of  this  new  law  there  was  no  longer 
a  commander  of  the  National  Guard.  On  the  ninth 
Lafayette  was  to  resign  his  post,  and  -each  of  the  six 
chiefe  of  the  six  legions  was  to  take  his  turn  in  being 
general  commander. 
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The  day  fixed  for  the  royal  visit  at  last  arriyed. 
Everybody  had  forgotten  that  it  was  to  be  on  the 
seventh. 

The  King  entered.  In  opposition  to  what  had  been 
planned,  so  great  an  honor  was  a  royal  visit  stiU  esteemed, 
that  the  Deputies  not  only  rose  and  took  off  their  hats, 
but  saluted  his  Majesty  with  loud  acclaims.  The  Assem- 
bly even  shouted  :  "  Long  live  the  King  I " 

In  an  instant,  as  if  the  Royalists  present  wished  to 
throw  their  defiance  in  the  face  of  the  new  Deputies, 
some  people  in  the  galleriea  shouted  :  "  Long  live  his 
Majesty  I " 

A  long  murmur  ran  through  the  benches  occupied  by 
the  members.  They  raised  their  eyes  to  the  galleries^ 
and  saw  that  these  cries  came  chiefly  from  the  seats 
set  apart  for  the  members  of  the  late  Constituent 
Assembly. 

"All  right,  gentlemen,*'  said  Couthon,  "to-morrow 
we  '11  attend  to  your  case  ! " 

The  King  made  a  sign  that  he  wished  to  speak.  Every- 
body listened.  The  discourse  which  he  pronounced, 
composed  by  Duport  du  Tertre,  was  one  of  the  highest 
to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  order,  and  of  rallying  to 
the  support  of  a  beloved  country. 

Pastoret  presided  at  the  Assembly.  Pastoret  was  a 
Royalist. 

In  his  speech  the  King  had  said  that  he  wished  to  be 
loved. 

^  We  also,  Sire,"  said  the  President,  "  wish  to  be  loved, 
and  by  yourself !  " 

At  these  words  general  applause  broke  forth. 

The  King,  by  his  discourse,  took  it  for  granted  that 
the  Revolution  was  finished.    At  that  time  the  Assembly 
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apparently  believed  as  he  did.  But  if  the  Revolation  is 
to  be  finished^  Sire,  it  will  not  do  for  you  to  be  longer 
the  Toluntary  King  of  the  priests,  or  the  involontary 
King  of  fugitive  noblemen ! 

The  impression  produced  upon  the  Assembly  spread 
rapidly  through  Paris. 

That  night  the  King  went  to  the  theatre  with  his 
children.     He  was  received  with  thunders  of  applause. 

Many  wept ;  and  even  the  King  shed  tears^  he  was  so 
easily  moved  by  his  sensibilities. 

During  that  night  the  King  wrote  to  all  the  European 
powers  to  annoimce  his  acceptance  of  the  Constitution  of 
1791.  It  will  be  remembered  that  once,  in  a  moment 
of  enthusiasm,  he  swore  to  support  that  Constitution^ 
even  before  it  was  completed. 

The  next  day  Couthon  remembered  what  he  had 
promised  the  old  Constituent  Assembly  membeis  the 
day  before.  He  announced  that  he  had  a  motion  to 
make. 

Everybody  knew  what  Couthon's  motions  were;,  and 
everybody  was  silent. 

"  Citizens,"  said  Couthon,  "  I  move  that  every  trace 
of  privilege  be  effaced  from  this  Assembly,  and  that 
consequently  all  the  galleries  be  henceforth  open  to  the 
public.'' 

This  motion  was  unanimously  passed. 

The  next  day  the  populace  invaded  the  seats  hitherto 
belonging  to  the  outgoing  Deputies ;  and  in  the  fiu^e  of 
this  invasion,  the  ghost  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
vanished  forever. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIL 

FRAKOB  AND  FOREIGN  PABTS. 

Afl  we  have  said  before,  the  new  Assembly  was  specially 
instructed  to  work  against  the  priesthood  and  the 
nobility. 

It  was  a  genuine  crusade ;  only  the  motto  on  the 
banners  was  not  God  so  Decrees  /  but  The  People  so 
Decree/ 

On  October  9,  the  day  of  Lafayette's  dismission^  a 
report  on  the  religious  troubles  in  the  Vendue  was  read 
by  Gallois  and  Gensonn^.  It  was  wise  and  moderate^ 
and  thus  made  a  deep  impression. 

Who  had  inspired  such  a  document,  —  if,  indeed,  he 
were  not  its  sole  author  1  A  keen  and  skilful  politician, 
who  will  shortly  enter  the  scenes  depicted  in  our  pages. 

The  Assembly  was  tolerant.  One  of  the  members, 
Fauchet,  asked  only  that  the  State  should  cease  to  pay 
those  priests  who  declared  their  unwillingness  to  obey 
the  voice  of  the  Nation,  though  pensions  might  be  given 
to  old  and  infirm  priests,  even  if  they  continued  to  be 
refractory. 

Duces  went  farther.  He  demanded  toleration.  He 
insisted  that  the  priests  should  be  granted  entire  liberty, 
either  to  take  or  not  to  take  the  oath. 

Farther  still  went  the  kind  Constitutionalist  Bishop 
Tome.  He  declared  that  even  rebellious  refusal,  on 
the  part  of  these  priests,  was  a  proof  of  their  truth  and 
honesty. 
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We  shall  presently  see  how  the  fimatics  at  ATignan 
responded  to  this  forbearance. 

Before  the  discussion  about  the  Gonstitatioiialist 
priests  was  fairly  over,  the  question  of  the  refugees  was 
taken  np  in  the  Assembly.  This  was  to  transfer  the 
debate  from  civil  war  to  foreign,  and  so  touch  both  of 
France's  bleeding  wounds. 

Fauchet  had  treated  the  clerical  questioiw     Brissot 
took  up  the  emigrant  question. 
^  Brissot  took  a  stand  both  humane  and  elevated.     He 

took  up  the  question  where  Mirabeau  had  let  it  bJl  from 
his  dying  hands  a  year  before. 
*-  He    asked   that    a   difference    should    be  recognised 

between  those  who  fled  their  country  from  fear,  and 
"^  those  who  went  away  in  hate.     For  the  former  he  asked 

indulgence;  for  the  latter,  severity. 

In  his  opinion,  it  was  not  right  to  force  citisens  to 
remain  within  the  kingdom.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought 
it  better  to  leave  every  door  open. 

He  did  not  wish  the  confiscation  of  the  estates,  even 
of  those  who  had  emigrated  through  enmity  to  progres- 
sive principles.  He  only  demanded  that  no  funds  should 
be  paid  over  to  those  who  were  in  arms  against  France. 

Indeed  it  was  a  marvellous  fact,  that  France  continued 
to  pay  foreigners  for  their  support  of  Cond^,  of  Lambesq, 
of  Charles  de  Lorraine,  and  their  followers.  In  due  time 
we  shall  see  how  the  fugitives  deserved  this  gentleness. 

As  Fauchet  finished  his  speech,  important  news  came 
from  Avignon.  As  Brissot  ended  his  speech,  equaUy 
important  intelligence  came  from  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Then  a  bright  light  shone  like  an  immense  conflagra- 
tion, from  the  land  of  the  setting  sun.  This  was  the 
news  from  the  West  Indies,  where  France  still  held  Cut 
to  certain  islands. 
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Let  us  begin  with  the  disturbances  at  Avignon.  Let 
us  narrate  briefly  the  history  of  this  second  Rome. 

Benedict  the  Eleventh  died  in  a  most  scandalous 
fashion,  in  1304.  It  was  said  that  he  was  poisoned  by 
eating  some  figs. 

The  King  of  France  was  Philip  the  Fourth,  —  PhUip 
le  Bel  (the  Fair),  as  he  is  always  called. 

Not  many  years  before,  when  Boni&ce  the  Eighth  was 
Pope,  Philip  the  Fair  had  violently  insulted  him,  through 
the  hands  of  Prince  Colonna,  who  was  the  ally  of  France ; 
and  in  return  Boniface  placed  Philip  under  the  ban  of 
the  Papal  See. 

Now  that  a  new  pope  was  to  be  chosen,  Philip  the 
Fair  kept  his  eyes  keenly  fixed  on  Perugia,  where  the 
electoral  conclave  was  to  be  held. 

For  a  long  time  Philip  had  cherished  the  idea  of 
drawing  the  papal  seat ,  away  from  Rome,  and  estab- 
lishing it  in  France.  When  once  he  had  it  in  his  own 
jail,  so  to  speak,  he  could  make  the  papacy  work  for  his 
own  profit.  In  the  words  of  our  great  master,  Michelet, 
the  Pope  might  write  lucrative  ecclesiastical  bulls  for 
Philip,  while  displaying  his  own  infallibility,  and  thus 
establish  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  scribe  and  preceptor 
of  the  House  of  France,  —  that  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Church. 

One  day  there  came  to  Philip  a  messenger  covered 
with  dust,  and  so  dead  with  fatigue  that  he  could 
scarcely  speak. 

He  brought  this  news.  In  the  electoral  conclave  the 
French  and  Anti-French  parties  were  so  equally  balanced 
that  no  pope  could  possibly  be  elected  by  the  usual  bal- 
lot j  so  there  was  talk  about  convening  a  new  conclave, 
in  some  other  city. 

This  idea  did  not  suit  the  Perugians,  who  wanted  to 
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have  a  pope  elected  in  their  own  city.  They  therefore 
resorted  to  an  ingenious  artifice.  Thej  placed  a  gaard 
around  the  conclave,  so  that  nobody  could  cany  food  or 
drink  to  the  cardinals  composing  it»  who  were,  as  OBna!, 
in  secret  session.     The  cardinals  uttered  load  protests. 

''Name  your  pope,"  cried  the  Perugians,  "and  you 
shall  have  plenty  to  eat  and  drink." 

The  cardinals  held  out  twenty-four  hours.  At  the  end 
of  twenty-four  hours  they  had  come  to  a  decision. 

They  decided  that  the  Anti-French  party  should  cbooae 
three  cardinals;  and  that  out  of  the  three  the  French 
party  should  choose  one,  who  should  be  made  pope. 

Naturally  enough,  the  Anti-French  party  nominated 
three  enemies  of  Philip  the  Fair.  One  of  these  three 
enemies  of  Philip  was  Bertrand  de  Crot,  Archbishop  of 
Bordeaux ;  who  was,  however,  known  to  be  far  less  the 
enemy  of  France  than  he  was  the  friend  to  his  own 
personal  interests. 

A  messenger  was  at  once  sent  to  Philip  with  the  newa^ 
It  was  the  messenger  who  covered  the  ground  in  four 
days  and  nights,  and  arrived  half  dead  with  fatigue. 
There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  Bertrand  de  Got  must 
be  secured  to  Philip's  interests.  Philip  accordingly  sent 
to  Bertrand  de  Got  an  express  messenger  —  completely 
ignorant  of  the  aim  of  the  high  mission  with  which  he 
was  charged  —  to  ask  the  Archbishop  to  meet  the  King 
in  the  forest  of  Andelys. 

The  place  of  the  meeting  was  at  the  crossing  of  three 
roads,  and  the  night  was  dark  enough  for  an  incantation. 
It  was  under  such  conditions  that  those  who  seek  super- 
human fS&vors  of  the  Devil  are  obliged  to  swear  allegiance 
as  his  liegeman,  and  kiss  his  cloven  foot. 

To  quiet  the  Archbishop's  suspicions,  the  interview 
began  with  a  celebration  of  Mass.     On  the  altar,  at  the 


^^ 
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moment  of  the  eleyation  of  the  Sacred  Host,  —  which 
announces  the  miracle  of  transubstantiation,  and  gives 
life  to  the  service,  —  both  King  and  Prelate  swore  them- 
selves to  secrecy.  Then  the  candles  were  extinguished. 
Those  who  had  celebrated  the  Mass  withdrew, — followed 
by  the  altar-boys,  carrying  the  crucifix  and  the  sacred 
vases, -*  as  if  they  feared  it  would  be  a  profanation  for 
them  to  be  even  mute  witnesses  of  the  scene  about  to 
take  place. 

The  King  and  Archbishop  remained  alone. 

Who  told  Yillani  the  incidents  we  are  about  to  describe, 
and  which  we  gather  from  himi  Satan,  perhaps,  who 
must  have  been  a  third  party  in  that  interview. 

''Archbishop,"  said  Philip  le  Bel  to  Bertrand  de  Gk>t, 
''  I  can  make  thee  pope,  if  I  choose.  That 's  why  I  've 
sought  this  meeting.** 

"The  proof  r'  asked  Bertrand. 

''  The  proof  is  here ! "  and  Philip  showed  a  letter  from 
the  cardinals  of  his  own  party;  wherein,  instead  of  an* 
nouncing  their  choice  of  a  pope,  they  asked  whom  Philip 
wished  them  to  vote  for,  out  of  the  three  candidates 
nominated. 

''What  must  I  do  to  be  popet"  asked  the  Gascon, 
overcome  with  joy,  and  throwing  himself  at  Philip's  feet. 

"Agree  to  grant  me  the  six  favors  I  ask.'' 

'*  Speak,  my  sovereign !  I  am  your  subject,  and  it 's 
my  duty  to  obey." 

The  King  raised  him,  kissed  him  on  his  lips  and 
said :  "  The  six  special  favors  which  I  ask  of  thee  are 
as  follows." 

Bertrand  listened  with  all  his  ears ;  for  he  feared,  not 
80  much  lest  the  King  should  ask  favors  which  would 
compromise  the  Archbishop's  spiritual  salvation,  as  those 
which  were  beyond  his  power  to  grant. 
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"  The  first  favor.**  quoth  Philiis  "  is  that  I  shall  be 
reconciled  with  Holy  Church,  and  that  my  offence  against 
Boniface  Eighth,  at  Anagni,  may  be  pardoned." 

''  Granted/'  was  Bertrand's  hasty  response. 

**  Secondly,  the  holy  sacrament  of  communion  shall  be 
administered  to  me  and  mine." 

This  was  a  great  favor,  for  it  will  be  remembered  that 
Philip  the  Fair  was  under  the  ban  of  excommunication. 

"  Granted !  "  said  Bertrand,  astonished  that  such  small 
rewards  should  be  asked  in  return  for  a  boon  so  great  as 
the  papal  tiara.  However,  there  were  four  other  fiivors 
to  come! 

''Thirdly,  the  tithes  of  the  clergy  in  my  kingdom 
must  be  given  to  the  Crown  for  the  next  five  yean^  to 
help  defray  the  cost  of  war  with  Flanders." 

"  Granted ! " 

''The  fourth  favor  is  that  the  bull  issued  by  Bom- 
face,  and  called  AuscuUa  Jili,  shall  be  annulled  and 
destroyed." 

"  Agreed !     Agreed  I " 

"Fifthly,  that  Marco  Jacopo,  Messire  Pietro  de  Co- 
lonna,  and  other  firiends  of  mine,  shall  be  raised  to  the 
rank  of  cardinal." 

"  Granted  I     Granted !     Granted  I  *• 

Then  Philip  paused. 

"And  the  sixth  favor,  Monseigneurl"  anxiously  asked 
the  Archbishop. 

"The  sixth,"  replied  Philip,  "I  reserve  for  another 
time  and  place,  for  it  is  something  veiy  important  and 
secret." 

"  Important  and  secret  t "  repeated  Bertrand. 

"  So  important  and  secret,  that  I  wish  to  swear  thee 
to  it  beforehand  on  the  cross  1 "  and  drawing  a  crucifix 
from  his  pocket  he  presented  it  to  the  Archbishop. 
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The  latter  hesitated  an  instant.  This  was  the  last 
ditch  to  he  crossed.  Once  over  it,  he  would  be  sapreme 
pontiff  1 

Presently  he  took  the  image  of  the  Saviour  in  his 
hand,  and  said,  in  a  firm  voice :  ''  I  swear !  ** 

"  Veiy  well ! "  said  the  King.  "  In  which  city  of  my 
kingdom  wilt  thou  be  crowned  1" 

"  In  Lyons ! " 

*'  Come  with  me  1  Thou  art  Pope,  under  the  name  of 
Qement  the  Fifth." 

Clement  the  Fifth  followed  Philip  the  Fair,  but  he 
was  uneasy  about  the  sixth  claim  which  his  suzerain 
held  in  reserve. 

On  the  day  when  this  sixth  demand  was  presented  he 
found  it  to  be  a  comparatively  small  matter,  and  made 
no  difficulty  about  granting  it.  This  favor  was  the 
destruction  of  the  Order  of  Knights  Templar. 

The  King  had  sworn  to  make  Bertrand  supreme  pon- 
tiff; and  to  ensure  the  latter's  faithfulness  he  had  to 
leave  a  brother  and  two  nephews  in  Philip's  care,  as 
hostages. 

Probably  all  this  was  not  quite  after  God's  own  heart, 
for  the  divine  displeasure  was  manifested  in  a  most  de- 
cided way. 

As  the  procession  left  the  church  after  Clement  Fifth's 
coronation^  and  was  passing  a  wall  loaded  with  spectators, 
the  wall  gave  way,  wounded  the  King,  killed  the  Duke 
of  Brittany,  and  knocked  down  the  Pope.  His  triple 
crown  fell  off,  and  this  symbol  of  the  papacy  was  rolled 
in  the  dirt. 

A  week  later,  in  a  banquet  given  by  the  new  pontiff, 
the  servants  of  his  Holiness  got  into  a  quarrel  with  the 
attendants  of  some  of  the  cardinals.  The  Pope's  brother 
tried  to  separate  them,  and  was  killed. 
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These  were  bad  omeoB ;  and  to  these  omenB  was  added 
a  bad  example. 

The  Pope  fleeced  the  Chorch,  bat  a  woman  fleeced  the 
Pope.  This  woman  was  the  beaatiful  Bnmissande,  who 
cost  Christendom  more  than  the  Holy  Land,— > if  wo 
may  trust  the  Chroniclers  of  that  era. 

Meanwhile  the  Pope  kept  his  promises,  one  by  one. 
The  Pope  whom  Philip  had  created  was  a  pontiff  after 
Philip's  own  heart.  For  the  King,  he  was  a  sort  of  hen 
laying  golden  eggs,  whom  his  Majesty  forced  to  lay  both 
night  and  morning,  threatening  to  out  her  open  if  ahe 
did  not  attend  strictly  to  business. 

Every  day,  like  Shylock  in  ''The  Merchant  of  Venice,* 
he  levied  a  pound  of  flesh  from  his  debtor,  according  to 
the  bond. 

Boniface  Eighth  was  declared  to  have  been  a  heretio 
and  a  false  pope.  Ring  Philip  was  relieved  from  his  ex- 
communication. The  clerical  tithes  were  remitted  to  the 
Crown  for  five  years.  Twelve  cardinals  were  appointed, 
all  devoted  to  Philip  the  Fair.  The  bull  was  revoked 
which  Boniface  Eighth  had  fulminated,  and  which  alien* 
ated  from  Philip  the  ecclesiastical  funds.  The  Order  of 
Knights  Templar  was  abolished,  and  the  Templars  put 
"in  durance  vile." 

After  all  these  things  had  been  done  according  to 
agreement,  it  came  to  pass  that  on  May  Day,  1308,  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  Albert  of  Austria,  died.  Then 
Philip  conceived  the  idea  of  having  his  own  brother, 
Charles  of  Yalois,  elected  Emperor.  It  was  the  busi- 
ness of  Clement  Fifth  to  work  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  result. 

The  bondage  of  the  pontifical  hireling  still  continued. 
Bertrand's  poor  soul,  saddled  and  bridled,  was  being 
ridden  to  Hell  by  the  King  of  France. 
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He  at  last  found  spirit  enough  to  throw  his  awful 
rider.  Ostensibly  Clement  wrote  in  fovor  of  Charles  of 
Valoisy  for  the  imperial  crown;  but  secretly  he  acted 
against  him. 

Thereafter  he  began  to  see  the  necessity  of  getting 
outside  of  France.  The  Pope*s  life  was  no  longer  secure 
in  Philip's  territory,  especially  as  the  accession  of  a  dozen 
of  Philip's  friends  to  the  College  of  Cardinals  placed 
future  papal  elections  wholly  in  Philip's  hands. 

The  Fifth  Clemeut  remembered  the  figs  which  the 
Eleventh  Benedict  had  eaten. 

Clement  was  at  Poitiers.  He  managed  to  escape  in 
the  night,  and  go  to  Avignon. 

To  explain  the  status  of  Avignon  is  no  easy  task.  It 
was  France,  and  yet  it  was  not  France.  It  was  in  France, 
yet  not  of  it.  It  was  a  frontier,  a  neutral  realm,  an 
asylum,  a  city  of  refuge.  It  was  an  old  principality,  a 
republic,  like  San  Marino ;  only  it  was  ruled  by  two 
sovereigns :  by  the  King  of  Naples,  through  his  rights 
as  Count  of  Provence ;  by  the  King  of  France,  through 
his  rights  as  Count  of  Toulouse. 

Each  of  these  two  rulers  held  the  lordship  over  one 
half  of  Avignon.  Neither  could  arrest  a  fugitive  on  the 
soil  governed  by  the  other. 

Clement  Fifth  naturally  sought  refuge  in  that  part 
belonging  to  the  King  of  Naples. 

In  escaping,  however,  from  the  power  of  Philip  the 
Fair,  he  did  not  escape  from  the  curse  of  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  Templars. 

When  Jacques  de  Molay  ascended  the  pyre  built  for 
him  in  Paris,  —  in  the  Isle  of  the  Cite  in  the  River 
Seine,  which  is  still  the  centre  of  the  capital,  —  that 
noble  man  challenged  his  two  executioners,  Philip  the 
Fair  and  Bertrand  the  Bold,  to  meet  him  at  the  divine 
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Judgment  Seat  within  the  year.  Aristophanes  declares 
that  dying  men  have  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 

Clement  was  the  first  to  obey  this  fonereal  sammona. 
One  night  he  had  a  vision  of  his  palace  in  flames. 
Thereafter,  says  his  biographer,  "  fae  was  no  longer  gay, 
and  did  not  last  very  long." 

Seven  months  later  it  was  Philip's  tnm.   How  did  he  die  I 

There  are  two  versions  of  the  story  of  his  death.  Both 
make  it  seem  like  the  work  of  God's  avenging  hand. 

The  Chronicle,  translated  by  Sauvage,  relates  that  he 
died  in  the  chase. 

He  saw  a  deer  coming  towards  him,  drew  his  sword,  and 
pricked  up  his  horse  with  his  spurs;  but  instead  of  striking 
the  deer,  as  he  meant  to  do,  he  was  carried  by  his  steed  straight 
against  a  tree,  and  with  such  violence  that  the  good  King  fell 
to  the  earth,  fatally  wounded  in  the  heart,  and  was  taken  at 
once  to  CorbeiL 

At  Corbeil,  according  to  the  Chronicles,  his  malady 
grew  worse  till  he  died.  One  might  say  that  the  malady 
could  not  well  be  graver. 

On  the  other  hand  Guillanme  de  Nangis  thos  describes 
the  death  of  the  conqueror  of  Mons-en-Puelle. 

Philip,  King  of  France,  was  long  afflicted  with  a  malady, 
whose  cause,  unknown  to  his  physicians,  was  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise and  wonderment  both  to  them  and  to  many  others ; 
though  neither  bis  pulse  nor  his  urine  indicated  him  to  be  in 
danger  of  death. 

By  his  own  desire  he  was  at  last  transported  to  Fontaine 
bleau,  bis  birthplace.  There,  after  receiving  the  sacrament 
with  admirable  fervor  and  devotion,  in  the  presence  and  sight 
of  a  great  number  of  his  people,  he  happily  surrendered  his 
soul  to  his  Creator,  in  the  confession  of  the  true  and  Catholic 
faith,  in  the  thiitieth  year  of  his  reign,  on  Friday,  oa  the  eve 
of  the  Feast  of  Saint  Andrew  the  Apostle. 
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It  wba  not  till  Dante's  time  that  a  fit  death  vaa  found 
for  such  a  despicable  man.  According  to  that  poet, 
Philip  was  gored  to  death  by  a  wild  boar. 

He  died  bj  a  boar's  tusk,  the  robber  whom  we  saw  debasing 
the  people's  money  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 

The  popes  who  lived  at  Avignon  after  Clement  Fifth, 
—  John  the  Twenty-second,  Benedict  the  Twelfth,  Clem- 
ent the  Sixth, — waited  for  a  chance  to  purchase  Avignon. 
Such  an  occasion  at  last  presented  itself. 

A  yoimg  girl  still  in  her  minority,  Jeanne  of  Naples, 
did  not  exactly  sell  Avignon  to  the  papacy,  but  she  gave 
it  up,  in  return  for  the  papal  absolution  granted  to  her 
lovers  for  an  assassination  they  had  committed  in  her 
behalf. 

When  she  reached  her  years  of  majority  she  undertook 
to  reclaim  the  territory ;  but  Clement  the  Sixth  held  it, 
and  held  it  successfully,  —  so  successfully  that  when 
Gregoiy  the  Eleventh,  in  1377,  restored  the  seat  of  the 
papacy  to  Eome,  Avignon  was  still  governed  by  a  papal 
legate,  and  remained  a  vassal  to  the  Holy  See. 

This  was  the  condition  of  things  in  1791,  when 
the  events  happened  which  are  the  cause  of  this  long 
digression. 

As  in  the  times  when  Avignon  was  divided  between 
the  King  of  France,  as  Count  of  Toulouse,  and  the  King 
of  Naples,  as  Count  of  Provence,  so  in  1791  there  were 
two  Avignons  in  Avignon,  —  the  Avignon  of  the  priests, 
and  the  Avignon  of  the  commonalty. 

In  the  priestly  Avignon  there  were  a  hundred  churches, 
two  hundred  cloisters,  and  a  papal  palace.  Its  many  bells 
were  ready  to  sound  an  alarm  or  to  ring  for  worship. 

In  the  commercial  Avignon  there  was  a  river,  the 
Rhone,  and  there  were  silk-fJEUStories.     There  were  two 
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ATignon  he  was  established  as  a  notary,  and  served  as 
the  secretaiy  to  the  municipality. 

These  three  chiefs  raised  some  troopSy  two  or  three 
thousand  perhaps,  and  with  them  made  an  expedition 
against  Carpentras^  —  an  expedition  which  did  not  well 
succeed. 

A  shower  of  ice-cold  rain,  mingled  with  hail,— > such 
as  sometimes  fiJls  firom  Monnt  Yentonx,  —  dispersed  the 
forces  of  Mainvielle,  Dnprat,  and  Lescuyer,  as  the  north- 
em  tempest  dispersed  the  famous  Invincible  Armada, 
which  Philip  the  Second  sent  against  England  in  the 
days  of  Good  Queen  Bess. 

What  caused  this  miraculous  shower,  powerful  enough 
to  scatter  the  Revolutionary  army  1    The  Madonna ! 

Remember,  dear  reader,  that  Avignon  was  like  Italy, 
where  miracles  were  the  daily  bread  of  life.  As  Italy 
was  both  poetic  and  chivalrous^  everything  must  have 
some  reference  to  the  Madonna.  If  there  were  no  real 
miracles,  some  must  be  invented ;  for  the  mind,  the  heart, 
the  tongue  of  Italy  were  filled  with  these  two  words. 
Miracle  and  Madonna.  However,  Duprat,  Mainvielle,  and 
Lescuyer,  so  strongly  suspected  a  Catelan,  one  Chevalier 
Patus,  of  having  efficaciously  seconded  the  Madonna  in 
her  miracle,  that  they  credited  him  with  all  the  honor 
thereof. 

At  Avignon  justice  was  sometimes  wreaked  upon  treft* 
son.     They  often  killed  traitors.     Patus  was  killed  I 

Now  who  made  up  the  army  representing  the  Frendi 
party  1     Peasants,  porters,  deserters. 

They  searched  for  a  man  to  command  these  common 
men.  Such  a  man  they  thought  they  found  in  Matthew 
Jouve,  who  preferred  to  be  called  Jourdan.  He  was  bom 
at  Saint  Just,  near  the  town  of  Puy  in  Yelay.  He  was 
first  a  muleteer  among  the  steep  hills  near  his  native 
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town.  Next  he  was  a  soldier^  but  without  any  experience 
of  war,  which  might  have  humanized  him.  Then  he  kept 
a  wineshop  in  Paris.  At  Avignon  he  traded  in  madder, 
so  much  used  by  the  clothmakers  and  dyers. 

He  was  a  braggart  of  murders,  a  boaster  of  crimes. 
He  displayed  a  big  sabre,  wherewith  he  said  he  had  cut 
off  the  head  of  the  Qovemor  of  the  Bastille  the  year  be- 
fore, and  also  of  the  two  royal  bodyguards  at  Versailles 
on  the  Sixth  of  October. 

Half  in  jest,  half  in  fear,  the  people  added  the  name 
of  Headsman  to  the  surname  of  Jourdan  which  he 
claimed. 

Duprat,  Mainvielle,  Lescuyer,  and  their  General  Jour- 
dan Headsman  remained  so  long  in  control  of  the  city 
that  people  began  to  be  less  afraid  of  thenu 

A  widespread  conspiracy  was  formed  against  them,  a 
conspiracy  crafty  and  mysterious,  as  are  all  priestly  con- 
spiracies. Religious  fanaticism  was  roused  against  the 
Revolutionists. 

The  wife  of  a  French  Patriot  gave  birth  to  an  armless 
babe.  A  rumor  was  circulated  that  the  father  had  once 
broken  off  the  arms  of  a  silver  aiigel  which  he  was  con- 
fiscating by  night  from  a  church.  This  imperfect  child 
was  therefore  a  token  of  the  just  vengeance  of  offended 
Heaven. 

The  father  was  obliged  to  hide,  or  they  would  have  cut 
him  in  pieces,  without  even  asking  when  and  from  what 
church,  if  any,  the  angel  had  been  stolen. 

Everywhere  the  Madonna  seemed  to  protect  Royalists, 
whether  they  were  called  Papists  in  Avignon,  or  called 
themselves  Chouans  (brown  owls)  in  the  distant  province 
of  Brittany. 

In  1789  the  Madonna  in  a  church  on  the  Rue  Bao 
b^gan  to  weep. 
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In  1790  ebe  appeared  behind  ui  old  oak-tree,  in  the 
Bocage  (thicket)  d  the  department  or  Yead£e. 

In  1791  she  dispereed  the  troope  ot  Dupnt  and  ibam- 
yieUe,  b;  driving  aleet  into  their  &ceM. 

Laetlf,  in  the  church  beloi^ng  to  the  Conleiier  M<»kB 
at  Avignon,  she  was  seen  to  blnsh,  doabtlew  with  ebaoie 
orer  the  religions  indifference  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eitj. 

This  last  miracle,  atte8t«d  by  all  the  women,— tbe 
men  bad  no  great  faith  in  it,  — had  already  lifted  the 
public  mind  to  a  great  height,  vhen  a  br  different  nuoor 
spread  throughout  Avignon. 

A  great  chert  of  valnables  bad  been  carried  oatside  the 
town.  Tbia  roused  puUic  corioaity.  By  the  next  day 
there  was  no  longer  one  chest ;  there  were  stz.  By  the 
second  day  it  was  said  that  eighteen  full  ohesU  bad  been 
carried  away. 

What  trwisure  did  these  eighteen  coafera  contain  1 
Property  belonging  to  Mont  de  Pi6t4  (Mount  of  Piety,^ 
Rty),  the  government  pawnshop.  A  porter  let  ''"^^ 
secret  that  the  French  party  meant  to  evacuate  Avip"""" 
and  wished  to  take  theee  valoable  pledges  with  '^'f^ -^^ 

At  this  news  a  storm  of  wind  passed  through  """^J^ 
This  wind  was  the  famona  Avignon  cry  of  ww*-***** 
in  evury  j>opu];ir  oiitbiviik,  — 
between  a  tiger's  roar  and  a  siiake'aJ 

Everybody   was    so    poor 
eoolesioHticai  party)  tliat  nearly  a 
article  in  pledge  at  the  great  | 
of  ita  stores  meant  the  robbery  of  J 
leSB  und  the  widow.     Howevei 
body  "  ruined.     T 

lose  cs,  the  poor  bj 
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This  outbreak  was  on  October  16,  1791.  As  it  was 
Simday  monuDg,  all  the  peasaota  of  the  neighborhood 
had  come  to  Mass  in  the  clt^.  At  that  period  eYerjbodj 
vent  armed  J  ocmsequeiitly  all  were  ready  for  a  fight. 
The  moment  vas  well  ahoeeo. 

The  game,  moreover,  was  clererly  played.  It  appeared 
to  be  no  longer  a  question  between  the  French  and  Anti- 
French  parties,  bat  public  sentiment  was  roused  against 
robben,  — robbers  guilty  of  the  infamous  crime  of  steal- 
ing from  the  poor. 

The  rabble  mshed  into  the  Cordelier  chnrch.  Peaeanta 
and  porters,  white,  red,  and  tricolored  in  politics,  shouted 
tor  the  municipal  officers  to  at  once  publish  their  broker- 
age accounts,  through  their  secretary  Lescuyer, 

Why  did  the  popular  wrath  rent  itself  on  Leacuyert 
Nobody  knows.  When  a  life  is  to  be  viotently  sacrificed, 
there  is  always  some  fotal  haphazard  in  the  selection. 

Suddenly  Lescuyer  was  brought  into  the  middle  of  the 
church.  He  was  seeking  a  shelter  in  the  townhooaa 
when  he  was  recognized  and  arrested,  —  no,  not  arrested, 
but  driren  into  the  church  by  kicks  and  cufis  and  blows. 
Once  inside  the  church,  the  unfortunate  man,  pale  but 
nevertheless  cool  and  calm,  mounted  a  pulpit,  and  under- 
took to  justify  himself. 

One  would  suppose  it  easy  to  do  so  by  saying :  "  Open 
the  storehonse,  and  let  the  people  see  for  themselTes  that 
all  the  articles  which  we  are  acoosed  of  stealing  are  still 

Instead  of  this  he  iH-unn  a&  ft^ows :  "My  brethren, 

I  belieTe  the  Iit^volutioit  necossaxy,  and  have  therefore 

til   all  my  miijht  —  " 

rTfaay  let  him  go  no  farther,  for  bis  enemies  feared 

'maclf.      He  was  interrupted  by  the 

sh   as   the  awful   storm   known  as 
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t  the  mistral^  the  northwest  wind  of  the  Meditemneaa 

Sea. 

A  porter  sprang  up  behind  him  into  the  pulpit,  and 
threw  Lescujer  down  into  the  crowd.  From  that  moment 
the  tallyho  of  death  was  sounded. 

They  dragged  him  towards  the  altar.  It  was  there 
the  Eevolutionist  was  to  be  butchered,  for  such  a  sacri- 
fice must  be  acceptable  to  the  Madonna,  in  whose  name 
all  this  was  going  on.  In  the  chancel,  still  alive,  he 
escaped  from  the  hands  of  his  assassins,  and  took  refuge 
in  one  of  the  canonical  stalls  behind  a  desk. 

Some  charitable  baud  passed  him  something  to  write 
with,  as  if  he  could  write  what  he  had  not  time  to 
speak. 

Unexpected  aid  gave  him  a  brief  respite.  A  Breton 
gentleman,  who  was  on  a  journey  to  Marseilles,  aoci* 
dentally  entered  the  church,  and  was  seized  with  pity 
for  the  poor  victim.  With  the  courage  and  foolhardi- 
ness  of  a  Breton  he  tried  to  save  him.  Twice  or  thrice 
he  thrust  aside  the  knives  and  clubs  raised  to  strike 
Lescuyer,  and  called  out :  '*  Gentlemen,  in  the  name  of 
the  law !  Gentlemen,  in  the  name  of  honor  I  Gentlemen, 
in  the  name  of  humanity ! '' 

Then  the  knives  and  clubs  were  turned  upon  the 
Breton  himself;  but  in  the  very  thick  of  the  aasanlt 
he  shielded  poor  Lescuyer  with  his  body  and  still  shouted: 
"  Gentlemen,  in  the  name  of  humanity  !  " 

At  last  the  rabble,  tired  at  being  so  long  kept  from 
their  prey,  seized  upon  the  gentleman  himself  and 
dragged  him  along,  intending  to  hang  him;  but  three 
men  rescued  the  stranger  and  shouted :  "  Let  us  finish 
with  Lescuyer  first.  We  can  find  this  other  fellow  any 
time." 

The   scoundrels   acknowledged  the  justness  of  this 
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reaaoning,  and  let  the  Breton  alone.  Then  his  rescu- 
ers forced  him  to  save  himselC  His  name  was  Monsieur 
de  Eos^j. 

Lescuyer  had  no  time  to  write.  Even  if  he  had  time 
for  it,  his  billet  would  not  have  been  read.  The  tumult 
was  too  great. 

In  the  midst  of  this  tumult  Lescuyer  noticed  a  little 
door  of  egress  behind  the  altar.  If  he  could  reach  this 
door  he  might  jet  be  saved.  In  a  second,  when  they 
supposed  him  crushed  by  terror,  he  darted  towards  this 
door. 

So  surprising  was  this  unexpected  movement  that  he 
nearly  reached  the  door ;  but  there,  at  the  very  foot  of 
the  altar,  a  ribbon-maker  struck  him  such  a  terrible  blow 
with  his  club  that  the  club  was  broken.  Lescuyer  fell 
stunned,  like  an  ox  beneath  the  sledge-hammer.  He 
rolled  just  where  they  had  wished  him  to  be,  —  to  the 
base  of  the  altar. 

Then,  as  if  to  punish  the  lips  which  had  uttered 
blasphemous  cheers  for  Liberty,  the  women  cut  and 
slashed  those  lips  into  strips ;  while  the  men,  with  that 
grim  humor  for  which  Southern  France  has  sometimes 
been  noteworthy,  danced  on  his  body,  and  crushed  him 
with  stones  like  Saint  Stephen,  singing  the  while  with 
fiendish  joy. 

"  Pardon,  my  brothers  I  Mercy,  my  sisters !  In  the 
name  of  humanity,  in  the  name  of  the  Virgin  above,  let 
me  die ! "  This  was  the  prayer  which  came  from  his 
lacerated  lips. 

This  was  asking  too  much  ;  for  the  rabble  meant  that 
their  victim  should  live  in  agony. 

This  went  on  till  evening.  For  five  hours  the  mangled 
victim  lay  there  beneath  the  altar,  suffering  the  agonies  of 
death,  while  brutal  jeers  and  laughter  surged  about  him. 

VOL.  in.  —  M 
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This  is  the  news  which  reached  the  National  Asaem- 
blj  in  response  to  the  philanthropic  speech  made  by 
Fauchet. 

It  is  true  that  veiy  different  intelligence  came  a  daj 
later. 

Duprat  and  Jonrdan  were  notified  as  to  what  was 
going  on.    Where  could  they  find  their  scattered  forces! 

Duprat  had  an  idea,  —  to  sound  the  alarm  on  that 
famous  silvern  bell,  which  was  rung  only  on  two  ooca- 
sionSy  —  the  death  or  consecration  of  a  pope. 

It  gave  forth  a  strange  and  mysterious  sound,  rarely 
heard.  This  sound  produced  two  entirely  opposite  effects. 
It  chilled  the  hearts  of  the  Papists.  It  gave  courage  to 
the  Reyolutionists. 

At  the  sound  of  this  bell,  an  unfamiliar  tocsin,  the 
country  folks  who  were  in  the  city  rushed  out  of  it,  and 
fled  to  their  several  homes. 

By  this  silvern  alarm  Jourdan  was  able  to  get  together 
some  three  hundred  soldiers.  He  took  possession  of  the 
city  gates,  and  left  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  to  guard 
them. 

With  the  other  one  hundred  and  fifty  he  marched 
upon  the  Cordelier  church.  He  had  two  pieces  of 
artillery.  These  he  brought  to  bear  upon  the  rabble, 
shooting  and  killing  at  random. 

Then  he  entered  the  church.  The  church  was 
deserted ;  but  Lescuyer  lay  moaning  at  the  feet  of  the 
Virgin,  — the  Madonna  who  had  done  so  many  miracles^ 
and  even  blushed,  but  did  not  deign  to  stretch  forth  her 
divine  arm  to  rescue  this  wretched  man.  It  seemed  as 
if  he  could  not  die.  That  bloody  heap  of  flesh,  one 
mass  of  wounds,  still  clung  to  life. 

As  they  bore  him  through  the  streets,  the  people 
everywhere  dosed  their  windows  as  the  escort  pasMd 
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by ;  and  they  shouted  :  ''  I  was  n't  there  at  the  Cordelier 
church  I  *' 

Jourdan,  with  his  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  oould 
have  crushed  Avignon,  and  its  thirty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, so  great  was  the  general  cowardice.  They  did, 
on  a  small  scale,  what  Marat  and  Panis  did  at  Paris,  on 
a  large  scale,  on  September  2,  1792. 

By-and-by  it  will  be  seen  why  we  say  Marat  and  Panis, 
instead  of  Marat  and  Danton. 

Jourdan  and  his  men  drove  seventy  or  eighty  unfortu- 
nate victims  into  the  pontifical  dungeons  in  the  Tour  de 
la  Glaciere,  —  a  name  which  indicates  their  dismal  and 
icy  comfort,  — the  Trouillas  Towerias  it  is  called  in  those 
parts. 

Such  was  the  news  which  reached  Paris,  and  caused 
Lescuyer's  death  to  be  forgotten  in  the  darkness  of  such 
awful  reprisals. 

As  to  the  emigrants^  whom  Brissot  defended,  and  to 
whom  he  wished  to  throw  open  the  doors  of  France, 
let  us  see  what  they  busied  themselves  about  in  foreign 
parts. 

They  reconciled  Prussia  with  Austria,  and  made  firiends 
of  these  natund-bom  enemies. 

They  persuaded  Russia  to  forbid  the  French  ambassa- 
dor from  showing  himself  in  the  streets  of  Saint  Peters- 
burg, and  sent  a  minister  to  the  refugees  at  Coblentas. 

They  compelled  Berne  to  punish  an  old  Swiss  for 
singing  the  Revolutionary  song,  (7a  tW. 

They  persuaded  Oeneva,  the  birthplace  of  Rousseau, 
—-who  had  done  so  much  for  the  Revolution  which  was 
still  in  the  process  of  evolution  in  France,  —  to  direct 
its  cannon  against  that  country. 

They  compelled  the  Bishop  of  Liege  to  refuse  to 
receive  the  French  ambassador. 
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All  this  was  brought  about  by  the  Royalist  refugees; 
but  other  things  foreign  govemments  did  on  their  own 
account  against  the  interests  of  France. 

Eussia  and  Sweden  returned  to  Louis  Sixteenth,  with 
the  seal  unbroken,  the  despatch  in  which  he  announced 
his  adhesion  to  the  Constitution. 

Spain  also  refused  to  receive  it;  and  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  the  Inquisition  a  Revolutionary  Frenchman, 
who  only  by  suicide  evaded  the  torture  known  as  the 
San  Benito,  whereby  delinquents  are  arrayed  in  yellow 
gowns,  decorated  with  black  and  grotesque  figures,  and 
then  delivered  to  the  arm  of  the  civil  power,  for  the 
punishment  of  the  stake. 

Venice  threw  into  Saint  Mark's  Square  the  corpse  of 
a  man  strangled  in  the  night,  by  order  of  the  Council 
of  Ten.  On  the  breast  of  the  dead  man  was  a  scroU 
with  this  inscription: 

Strangled  as  a  Free  Ifcuon* 

The  Emperor  of  Germany  and  King  of  Prussia  re* 
sponded  to  the  French  King's  missive,  but  they  did  so 
with  a  menace : 

We  desire  that  this  may  be  a  warning  as  to  the  necessity  of 
taking  serious  precautions  against  the  renewal  of  a  condition 
of  things  which  makes  such  deplorable  results  possible. 

In  the  Vendee,  —  that  is,  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
France,  along  the  Adour  River,  —  there  was  civil  war. 
The  Vendeans,  wedded  to  the  old  regime,  were  in  arms 
against  the  Revolutionaiy  Government;  and  they  were 
assisted  by  the  Chouans,  who  were  smugglers  or  Royal- 
ists, as  best  served  their  turn,  and  probably  took  their 
inoliih  name  from  the  warning  signal  which  was  imitated 
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from  that  bird,  and  which  they  used  to  give  notice 
when  the  enemy  was  nigh. 

There  was  also  a  local  civil  war  at  Avignon. 

As  for  foreign  wars,  they  were  on  every  side. 

From  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  came  the  cries 
of  the  entire  population  of  an  island,  who  were  being 
slaughtered. 

What  was  happening  over  there  in  the  West  f  Who 
were  these  black  slaves,  weary  of  stripes,  who  were  taking 
their  turn  at  killing)  They  were  Sauit  Domingo  negroes, 
eutering  on  a  bloody  revenge. 

How  did  this  state  of  things  come  about)  In  two 
words,  —  that  is,  in  a  less  prolix  fiashion  than  we  have 
been  led  into  in  reference  to  Avignon,  for  Avignon  has 
decidedly  carried  us  off  our  feet,  —  in  two  words,  we 
will  explain  the  situation. 

The  new  Constitution  promised  freedom  to  the  negroes. 

Oge,  a  young  mulatto,  —  one  of  those  brave  hearts,  as 
earnest  and  devoted  as  any  I  have  ever  heard  of,  —  re- 
crossed  the  seas,  carrying  with  him  the  decree  of  eman- 
cipation as  soon  as  it  was  voted. 

Although  the  official  sanction  of  these  decrees  had  not 
yet  been  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  in  his  haste  for  freedom 
Og^  clamored  for  the  Governor  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the 
oppressed. 

The  Governor  ordered  Og^'s  arrest,  and  Og^  sought  a 
refuge  in  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island. 

The  Spanish  authorities,  —  we  know  full  well  how 
Spain  felt  about  the  Eevolution,  —  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties gave  him  up.     Og^  was  broken  alive  on  the  wheeL 

This  torture  was  followed  by  terror  among  the  whites, 
who  supposed  he  had  many  accomplices  in  the  island. 
The  planters  made  themselves  the  judges,  and  executions 
multiplied. 
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One  night  sixty  thousand  negroes  rose  in  an  insur- 
rection. The  whites  were  awakened  by  an  immense 
conflagration,  sweeping  over  their  plantations.  A  week 
elapsed  before  the  fire  was  quenched  in  blood. 

What  could  France  do,  poor  salamander,  thus  endr- 
ded  with  fire)    We  shall  seel 
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In  his  splendid  and  energetio  speech  about  the  refugees, 
Srissot  clearly  exposed  the  intentions  of  the  European 
sovereigns,  and  the  sort  of  death  they  kept  in  reserve 
for  the  French  Eevolution. 

Would  they  attempt  to  fight  it  down?  No,  they 
would  stifle  it  1 

Then  he  pictured  the  European  league.  He  depicted 
a  drde  of  sovereigns,  some  of  them  sword  in  hand, 
frankly  flinging  to  the  breeze  their  banners  of  hate ;  the 
others  covering  their  faces  with  mantles  of  hypocrisy, 
till  they  should  feel  strong  enough  to  unmask. 

After  thus  describing  the  situation  Brissot  said:  ''Well, 
80  be  it  1  Not  only  do  we  accept  the  challenge  of  mo- 
narchical Europe,  but  we  anticipate  it.  We  will  not  wait 
for  the  attack.     We  wiU  make  the  attack!" 

At  this  appeal  an  immense  burst  of  applause  greeted 
the  orator. 

Being  a  man  of  instinctive  intuition,  rather  than  a 
man  of  genius,  Brissot  had  expressed  a  most  fervent 
thought,  and  his  words  echoed  the  deep-seated  idea  of 
duty  which  had  guided  France  in  the  elections  of  1791, 
—  war  1  —  not  a  war  of  egotistical  vanity,  instigated  by 
a  despot,  in  revenge  for  some  insult  to  his  throne,  his 
name,  his  allies,  or  waged  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
another  submissive  province  to  his  kingdom  or  empire ; 
but  a  war  which  carries  with  it  the  breath  of  life,— a 
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war  whose  clarion-blasts  everywhere  seem  to  say:  ''Arisen 
ye  who  would  be  free  !    We  bring  you  liberty  !  " 

The  world  began  to  hear  a  great  murmur,  which  roee 
and  increased,  like  the  roar  of  the  sea. 

This  murmur  was  the  undertone  of  thirty  millions  of 
minds,  which  had  not  yet  spoken  out  plainly,  but  were 
already  muttering  deeply;  and  this  growling  Brissot 
voiced  by  his  words :  *'  We  will  not  wait  for  the  attack ! 
We  will  make  the  attack!" 

When  these  threatening  words  met  with  a  nniversal 
national  response,  France  was  strong,  —  able  not  only 
to  attack,  but  to  conquer.  There  remained  only  quea- 
tions  of  detail  to  be  considered* 

Our  readers  are  already  aware  that  this  is  a  historie 
work  which  we  are  making,  rather  than  a  romance.  We 
shall  never  probably  recur  again  to  this  great  epoch*  to 
which  are  related  two  stories  already  published,  '^  Blanche 
de  Beaulieu"  and  "Chevalier  de  Maison-Bouge^"^aDd 
one  other  story,  written  three  years  ago,  bat  not  yel 
published,  which  will  most  certainly  appear,  however,  in 
due  season. 

We  ought  briefly  to  explain  the  occiurences  embraced 
in  that  epoch.  Nevertheless  we  must  pass  rapidly  over 
minor  questions,  in  order  to  promptly  reach  thoee  events 
which  remain  to  be  described,  with  which  the  personages 
in  our  book  are  particularly  concerned. 

The  recital  of  the  events  in  the  Vendue,  of  the  maa* 
sacre  at  Avignon,  of  the  insults  from  various  European 
countries,  came  like  thunderbolts  upon  the  Legialativo 
Assembly. 

On  October  20  Brissot  was  contented  to  propose  the 
imposition  of  a  tax  on  the  property  of  refugee&  On  the 
twenty-fifth  Condorcet  miged  the  confiscation  of  their 
goods,  and  also  the  exaction  of  the  civil  oath.    Think  of 
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asking  sach  an  oath  from  men  liying  outside  France, 
and  in  arms  against  her  I 

This  brought  forward  two  Deputies^  one  of  whom  be- 
came the  Mirabeau  of  the  new  Assembly,  and  the  other 
its  Bamave.  These  two  able  men  were  Yeigniaud  and 
Isnard. 

Yergniaud  was  one  of  those  poetic  characters,  tender 
and  sympathetic,  which  Revolutions  always  bring  to  the 
surface.  A  native  of  fertile  Limoges,  he  was  mild,  mod- 
erate, and  affectionate,  rather  than  passionate.  Well  and 
happily  bom,  he  was  singled  out  by  Tuigot,  the  Intendant 
of  Limousin,  and  placed  in  important  positions  at  Bor- 
deaux. His  utterances  were  less  acrid,  less  powerful  than 
Mirabeau's.  Although  inspired  by  Greek  literature,  and 
somewhat  surcharged  with  mythology,  he  was  less  prolix 
and  less  partisan  than  Bamave. 

What  made  his  eloquence  vivacious  and  influential  was 
the  humane  tone  which  forever  vibrated  within  it.  At 
the  Assembly,  in  the  midst  of  his  sublimest  and  most  in* 
dignant  appeals  from  the  rostrum,  his  breast  always  sent 
forth  the  accents  of  nature  and  piety.  The  leader  of  an 
aggressive,  noisy,  disputatious  party,  he  always  rose  calmly 
and  majestically  above  the  situation,  even  when  that  sit- 
uation was  critical  or  even  fatal. 

Yergniaud's  enemies  called  him  undecided,  unstable, 
and  generally  indolent.  They  inquired  the  whereabouts 
of  his  soul,  which  seemed  ever  to  be  absent.  They  were 
right.  His  soul  was  never  under  his  own  control,  unless 
he  made  an  effort  to  bind  it  within  his  breast.  His  whole 
heart  was  with  a  woman,  —  straying  over  her  lips,  coming 
to  the  light  through  her  eyes.  Only  in  the  harp  of  the 
beautiful,  the  good,  the  charming  Candeille  did  his  soul 
vibrate  with  life. 

Isnard  was  the  opposite  of  Yeigniaud.    If  Yergniaud 
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«u  the  Trmgnillitj  at  the  Aflemblj,  then  Isurd  wai 
its  Wnth. 

Boniat  Gruae,  in  the  eoontzjof  perfomes  todgmlei^ 
he  had  the  has^  and  choleric  tempenmoit  dt  that  giant 
<^  the  air,  the  mtutnlj  which  in  the  ^aao  breath  iqcoota 
the  rocks  and  peta  the  roees. 

Hia  Toice,  ptBTtouBlj  unknown,  \Kfka  npoo  the  hmaoAAj 
Gke  one  <rf  thoae  imexpected  thnndoclajM  which  nah^  in 
the  earliest  storms  6t  sonuaer.  At  the  first  aooent  <^  his 
tongue,  all  the  members  at  the  Anembly  were  impreased- 
The  most  preoocapied  anung  than  trembled  like  8amiifil, 
when  he  heard  the  Toice  c^  Jehovah,  and  was  ready  to 
say :  **  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  serraat  beareth  1  " 

8<niiebody  presently  interrupted  him. 

"laak  tlie  Anembly,  laakFiacoejIaakthe  worid, — 
I  ask  ami,  Uonaieiir,'' — and  he  pointed  to  the  monber 
who  bad  spoken,  —  "I  ask  if  tha«  is  anybody,  who,  in 
good  Cuth,  in  the  secret  recesses  of  his  ctHucience,  will 
maintain  that  the  emigrant  princea  are  not  oonsptiing 
against  their  country.  In  the  second  place,  I  ask  if  there 
is  any  one  in  the  Assembly  who  dares  "■■'"*""  that  the 
man  who  craupirea  against  his  country  ought  not  to  be 
immediately  indicted,  arrested,  and  punished.  If  than 
is  audi  an  one,  let  him  stand  np  1 " 

After  an  imiveeuTe  pause  he  resumed  his  spaedt. 

"  We  are  told  that  strength  should  be  indulgent,  that 
certain  great  national  powers  are  disarming;  but  I  say 
unto    you.    Watch  I 

thev^'..::  .  , 

an  tboae  ahkh  uiiu 

lightnings  of  heaves 

■trike  those  sbo  moli 

This  o-as  the  first 


^ 
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within  those  waUa.  Isnard's  savage  eloquence  carried 
everything  before  it,  as  the  Alpine  avalanche  drags  trees, 
herds,  shepherds,  and  houses  in  its  downward  course. 

Before  the  session  ended,  the  following  decree  was 
voted: 

That  if  Louis  StanialauB  Xavier,  a  French  Prince  commonly 
called  Monneur^  does  not  return  within  two  months,  he  shall 
forfeit  hiB  daim  to  the  Regency. 

On  November  8  another  vote  was  passed : 

Those  refugees  who  do  not  return  by  January  1, 1792,  will 
be  declared  guilty  of  conspiracy,  and  will  be  liable  to  anest 
and  punishment  by  death  should  they  return  thereafter. 

On  November  29  came  the  turn  of  the  priesthood. 

The  civil  oath  must  be  taken  before  the  expiration  of  eight 
days. 

Those  who  refuse  to  take  it  will  be  regarded  as  ripe  for  re- 
volt, and  recommended  to  the  watchguaid  of  the  authorities. 

If  they  live  in  a  community  where  there  are  religious  dis- 
tuibanoes,  the  Directory  of  the  Department  may  cause  their 
removal  finom  their  ordinary  places  of  residence. 

If  they  disobey,  they  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a  year  or  moie. 
If  they  incite  oUiers  to  disobedience,  they  shall  be  imprisoned 
for  two  years. 

If  it  becomes  necessary  to  maintain  an  armed  force  in  any 
community,  that  community  must  defray  the  expenses  thereof. 

Churches  must  be  used  only  for  forms  of  worship  supported 
by  the  state.  Churches  not  needed  for  this  purpose  may  be 
sold  for  other  religious  uses,  but  not  to  persons  who  refuse  the 
oath  of  Constitutional  allegiance. 

The  municipalities  shall  send  to  the  departments,  and  the 
departments  shall  transmit  to  the  Assembly,  full  lists  both  of 
those  priests  who  do  and  those  who  do  not  take  the  oath,  with 
notes  as  to  any  conspiracy  which  may  exist  between  priests 
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and  refugees,  in  oider  that  the  Aasemblj  may  be  adraed  as  to 
the  best  means  of  extirpating  rebellion. 

The  Assembly  looks  with  approval  upon  rach  writings  as 
tend  to  enlighten  the  people  as  to  questions  ostensibly  religiona. 
Such  works  shall  be  printed,  and  their  authors  recompensed. 

We  have  already  shown  what  became  of  the  Constito-- 
ents,  —  or  ConstitntionsJists,  as  they  were  formerlj 
called,  —  the  members  of  the  defunct  Constituent  As- 
sembly. We  have  shown  with  what  object  the  Feaillant 
Club  was  founded.  The  spirit  of  both  these  parties  was 
wholly  in  accord  with  the  disposition  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Department  of  Paris.  This  was  the  spirit  of  Bamave, 
Lafayette,  Lameth,  Duport,  and  also  of  Bailly,  who  was 
still  Mayor,  though  bis  term  was  nearly  ended. 

In  the  decrees  against  the  priests,  —  decrees  which 
they  said  were  contrary  to  the  public  conscience,  —  and 
in  the  decrees  against  the  refugees,  —  which  they  said 
were  inimical  to  family  bonds,  — these  conservative  pditi- 
cians  saw  a  means  of  testing  the  King's  authority. 

A  protest  against  these  edicts  was  prepared  by  thtf 
Feuillants  and  signed  by  the  Directory  of  Paris,  in  which 
Louis  the  Sixteenth  was  specially  asked  to  veto  thd 
decree  concerning  the  priesthood. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Constitution  reserved 
to  the  King  the  right  of  veto. 

Who  signed  this  protest)  The  man  who  had  been 
the  first  to  attack  the  clergy,  —  that  Mephistopheles 
whose  clubfoot  had  broken  the  ice  of  opposition  to  the 
vested  rights  of  the  clergy,  in  whose  ranks  he  belonged. 
This  was  Talleyrand,  a  man  whose  example  makes  it 
evident  that  the  magnifying-glass  of  diplomacy  does  not 
see  clearly  in  revolutionary  times. 

The  rumor  of  this  royal  veto  was  spread  abroad 
prematurely. 
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The  Cordeliers  pushed  forward  Camille  Desmoulins, 
that  free  lance  of  the  BeyolutioD,  who  was  ever  ready  to 
couch  his  spear  against  any  fair  game. 

He  also  prepared  a  petition ;  but  as  he  was  liable  to 
sputter  when  he  tried  to  speak,  he  asked  Fauchet  to  read 
it  for  him. 

Fauchet  read  it;  and  it  was  applauded  from  end  to 
end. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  treat  the  question  with  more 
irony,  and  at  the  same  time  more  profoundly.  He  was 
Danton's  friend,  and  the  college  comrade  of  Robespierre. 
This  is  what  he  said : 

We  do  not  complain,  either  of  the  Constitution  for  giving 
the  King  the  power  of  the  veto,  or  of  the  King  for  using  that 
power.  We  recall  the  maxim  of  that  great  politician  Machia- 
velli :  **  Even  if  the  Prince  ought  to  renounce  his  sovereignty, 
his  subjects  would  be  too  cruel,  too  unjust,  if  they  should  blame 
him  for  persistently  opposing  the  general  will,  inasmnch  as  it 
is  contrary  to  nature  that  a  man  should  voluntarily  fall  from 
a  higher  station  to  a  lower." 

Penetrated  with  this  truth,  taking  the  example  of  God  him- 
self, whose  commandments  are  never  impossible,  we  should 
not  exact  from  the  ex-sovereign  an  impossible  love  for  the 
popular  sovereignty  of  the  Nation,  and  we  should  not  take 
it  ill  of  him  if  he  afi&xes  his  veto  to  the  best  edicts  of  the 
Assembly. 

As  we  have  said,  the  Assembly  applauded,  adopted 
this  declaration,  decreed  its  insertion  in  the  official  report^ 
and  sent  that  report  to  the  departments. 

That  night  the  Feuillants  were  in  commotion.  Many 
members  of  the  club,  though  also  members  of  the  As- 
sembly, had  not  been  present  at  the  session. 

The  next  day  those  who  had  been  absent  the  day 
before  were  in  their  places  at  the  Assembly.      They 
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numbered  two  hundred  and  sixty.  Amid  a  stonn  of 
howls  and  hisses  from  the  galleries,  the  edict  of  tlie 
day  before  was  annulled* 

This  meant  war  between  the  Assembly  and  the  Feo- 
illants,  and  led  the  Assembly  to  lean  more  and  more  upon 
the  New  Jacobins,  represented  by  Robespierrei  and  the 
Cordeliers,  represented  by  Danton. 

Danton  constantly  gained  in  popularity.  His  mon- 
strous head  began  to  show  itself  above  the  crowd. 
A  giant  Adamastor,  he  towered  in  the  path  of  royalty 
to  say  :  "  Beware  I  The  sea  which  thou  art  nayigating 
is  called  the  Sea  of  Tempests !  ** 

Suddenly  the  Queen  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Jaoobina 
against  the  Feuillants. 

The  animosities  of  Marie  Antoinette  were,  to  the 
Revolution,  what  squalls  and  flurries  are  to  the  great 
Atlantic. 

Marie  Antoinette  hated  La&yette,  —  Lafayette,  who 
had  saved  the  royal  family  at  Versailles  on  October  5, 
1789,  and  lost  his  popularity,  for  the  sake  of  the  Coor^ 
by  firing  upon  the  populace  on  July  17,  1791. 

Lafayette  wished  to  succeed  Bailly  as  Mayor  of  Pkoia. 
Instead  of  helping  Lafayette,  the  Queen  advised  the 
Royalists  to  vote  in  favor  of  P6tion,  —  strange  blind- 
ness !  —  of  Potion,  her  brutal  companion  during  the 
return  from  Yarennes  1 

On  December  19  the  King  presented  himself  at  the 
Assembly,  bringing  his  veto  of  the  decree  against  tho 
priesthood. 

The  evening  before,  there  had  been  a  serious  demoD- 
stration  at  the  Jacobin  Club* 

A  Swiss  named  Yirchaux,  from  Neuch&tel,-»the  sama 
man  who,  at  the  Champ  de  Mars,  wrote  out  the  petitioa 
for  a  republic^  — offered  the  society  a  Damaacos  awoid. 
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destined  for  the  first  general  who  should  win  a  victory 
over  the  enemies  of  liberty. 

Isnard  was  there.  He  took  the  sword  from  the  young 
Republican,  drew  the  blade  from  its  sheath,  and  sprang 
to  the  platform,  crying  out :  '^  Behold  the  sword  of  the 
exterminating  angel  1  It  will  be  victorious  !  France 
will  lift  up  her  great  voice  and  the  nations  will  reply. 
The  earth  will  be  covered  with  warriors.  Freedom's  foea 
will  be  blotted  from  the  list  of  mankind ! " 

The  prophet  Ezekiel  could  not  have  preached  better. 

The  drawn  sword  was  never  replaced  in  its  sheath* 
Twofold  hostilities  were  declared,  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Neuchatel  Republican's  sword  was  first  to  smite 
the  King  of  France,  and  then  the  kings  of  other  lands. 


I 
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CHAPTEE  XXXIV. 

A  KLVISTEB  AFTEB  MADAKg  Dl  STAEl'b  OWTI   EUBT. 

Gilbert  had  not  seen  th«  Queen  since  the  daj  vben  ehe 
begged  him  to  wait  for  her  an  instant  in  her  room,  and 
then  left  him,  in  order  to  listen  to  &  political  scheme, 
brought  from  T^enna  by  Monsieur  de  Breteuil,  and 
couched  in  the  following  terms : 

Treat  Bamave  like  Mirabean.  Gain  time,  by  swearing  to 
sapport  the  Constitution,  and  hy  executing  it  to  the  letter,  so 
Bs  to  show  iu  impracticabilitv.  France  will  cool  off  and  get 
weary.  The  French  are  feather-brained.  They  will  take  up 
with  some  new  fad,  and  Liberty  will  go  ita  way ;  or  if  Liberty 
is  not  forgotten,  a  year  will  be  gained,  and  in  a  year  we  shall 
be  ready  for  war. 

Six  montha  had  rolled  away  since  that  date^  and 
it  was  now  in  the  winter  of  1791-1792.  Liberty  had 
not  been  forgotten ;  and  evidently  forngn  sovereigns 
were  preparing  to  fiilSl  their  promises  and  be  ready 

One  momiDg  Gilbert  was  astonished  to  receive  a  visit 
fh>m  one  of  the  royal  chamberlaina  At  first  Gilbert 
thought  the  King  most  be  ill,  and  had  sent  for  him 
professionally. 

The  chamberlain  reasoored  the  Doctor,  and  said  he 
was  simply  wanted  at  the  palace. 

Gilbert  insisted  upon  knowing  who  wanted  him ;  bat 
the  chamberlain,   doubtless    acting  under  inatroctions^ 
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would  only  repeat  his  formula^  that  Gilbert  was  ''wanted 
at  the  palace.'' 

Gilbert  was  warmly  attached  to  the  King;  whereas 
he  pitied  Marie  Antoinette  more  as  a  woman  than  as  a 
queen.  She  inspired  him  with  neither  love  nor  devotion, 
but  moved  him  to  deep  compassion. 

Gilbert  hastened  to  obey  the  summons,  and  was  in- 
troduced into  the  basement  story,  where  Bamave  had 
formerly  been  received. 

In  an  armchair  a  lady  was  waiting,  who  rose  when  she 
saw  Gilbert. 

He  recognized  Madame  Elizabeth,  for  whom  he  had 
great  respect,  well  knowing  the  angelio  goodness  of  her 
heart. 

Gilbert  bowed,  at  once  taking  in  the  situation.  Neither 
the  King  nor  Queen  wishing  to  send  for  him  in  their 
own  names,  they  had  evidently  made  a  convenience  of 
Madame  Elizabeth. 

So  he  imagined;  but  her  first  words  suggested  that 
he  was  wrong  in  his  conjectures. 

**  Monsieur  Gilbert/'  she  said,  "  I  know  not  if  others 
have  forgotten  the  marks  of  interest  which  you  displayed 
towards  my  brother  at  the  time  of  our  return  from  Yer- 
saiUes,  two  years  ago,  and  towards  my  sister,  on  our 
return  from  Varennes  last  summer;  but  I,  for  one,  re- 
member these  services." 

Gilbert  bowed  and  said :  ''  Madame^  God  has  chosen, 
in  his  wisdom,  to  give  you  all  the  virtues,  even  those  of 
memory  and  gratitude,  —  rare  virtues  in  these  days^ 
especially  with  crowned  heads." 

"  Ton  surely  do  not  say  that  of  my  brother,  Monsieur 
Gilbert)  My  brother  often  talks  of  you,  and  greatly 
Values  your  experience." 

'^  As  a  physician  1  **  asked  Gilbert,  smiling: 

VOL.  m.  —  95 
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^'Aa  a  physician^  —  yes,  Monsieur  1  but  he  believes 
your  experience  may  be  useful  for  the  King's  health  and 
the  kingdom's  at  the  same  time." 

**  The  King  is  very  kind,  Madame.  For  which  patient 
am  I  now  summoned ) '' 

*'  It  is  not  the  King  who  has  summoned  you,  bat  my- 
self,**  said  she,  blushing  a  trifle ;  for  her  pure  spirit  ooold 
not  tell  an  utter  falsehood. 

'^Youy  Madame)  Oh,  your  health  need  not  trouble 
you  in  the  least.  Tour  pallor  arises  from  fatigue  and 
anxiety,  not  from  disease." 

"  You  are  right,  Monsieur,  and  it  is  n't  for  myself  I 
tremble,  but  for  my  brother.  He  worries  me  very  mach 
indeed.  Monsieur." 

*'  And  myself  also  ! "  responded  Gilbert. 

''But  our  anxiety  does  not  probably  come  firom  the 
same  source.  I  must  tell  you  that  what  disturbs  me  is 
the  King's  health." 

«  The  King  is  Ul  1 " 

''No,  not  exactly!  but  he  is  depressed,  discouraged. 
Listen  I  It  is  now  ten  days,  — you  see  I  count  by  days^ 
—  it  is  now  ten  days  since  he  has  spoken  a  single  word, 
except  with  me.  Even  in  his  customary  game  of  back* 
gammon  he  only  speaks  such  words  as  are  indispensable 
to  the  game." 

"  It  is  now  eleven  days,"  said  Gilbert,  "  since  he  went 
to  the  Assembly  with  his  veto.  Why  did  he  not  become 
speechless  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  instead  of  losing 
his  tongue  the  day  after)" 

"Did  you  then  suppose,"  said  Elizabeth,  with  also- 
rity,  "that  my  brother  could  sanction  such  an  impious 
decree  1 " 

"  My  opinion  is,  that  to  put  the  King  in  the  same  boat 
with  the  priesthood,  in  the  face  of  the  rising  sea  and  the 
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coming  storm,  is  to  compel  King  and  priesthood  to  be 
overwhelmed  in  the  same  deluge." 

'*But  in  the  place  of  my  poor  brother,  what  would 
you  doT* 

**  Madame,  there  is  now  one  political  party  which  is 
growing  as  rapidly  as  that  gigantic  afrite  of  which  we 
read  in  the  Arabian  Nights  story.  He  was  at  first  en- 
closed  in  a  small  casket ;  but  in  the  hour  after  the  casket 
was  opened  he  expanded  a  hundred-fold." 

''Tou  speak  of  the  Jacobins,  Monsieur  V 

Gilbert  shook  his  head.  ''No,  I  refer  to  the  Girondists, 
—so  named,  because  their  leaders  come  from  the  depart* 
ment  of  France  called  the  Gironde.  The  Jacobins  do 
not  wish  for  war.  The  Girondists  demand  it.  War  is 
a  national  affair." 

"  Warl  War  with  whomt  My  (Jod, — war  with  our 
brother  the  Emperor  1  —  with  the  King  of  Spain,  our 
nephew  t  Our  enemies,  Monsieur  Gilbert,  are  in  France^ 
not  outside ;  and  in  proof  of  it  —  " 

Madame  Elizabeth  hesitated.  '*  Speak,  Madame  1 " 
said  Gilbert 

**  I  do  not  know,  in  truth,  how  to  tell  you,  Doctor ; 
and  yet  it  is  precisely  for  this  that  I  have  sent  for  you." 

'*  Tou  can  trust  me,  Madame,  as  a  man  ready  to  gyre 
his  life  for  the  King." 

''Monsieur,  do  you  believe  there  is  an  antidote  to 
poisons  1 " 

Gilbert  smiled.  "  A  universal  antidote  t  No,  Madame  I 
Every  poisonous  substance  has  its  own  antidote ;  although 
it  must  be  said,  in  a  general  way,  that  these  antidotes 
are  powerless." 

"Oh,  my  God  I* 

"In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  know  whether 
the  poison  is  vegetable  or  mineraL      Usually  mineral 
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poisons  take  hold  of  the  stomach  and  other  d^goatif 
organs,  while  vegetable  poisons  affect  the  nerrooa  sys- 
tem. The  mineral  poisons  excite  and  inflame  the  parts 
they  affect,  while  the  vegetable  poisons  stupefy:  Of 
what  poison  do  you  speak,  Madame  f** 

'' Listen,  for  I  am  telling  you  a  great  aecvet^  a  veiy 
great  secreti  Monsieur." 

"  I  am  listening,  Madame.** 

*^  I  fear  they  are  tiying  to  poison  the  King.* 

<<  Whom  do  you  suppose  guUty  of  such  a  crime  t* 

"This  is  what  has  happened.  Tou  know  the  Sope^ 
intendent  of  the  Civil  List,  Monsieur  Laporte  1  ^ 

"  Yes,  Madame  I  *• 

^  Well,  Monsieur  Laporte  has  warned  us  that  a  matt 
who  belongs  in  the  royal  household,  and  is  also  coimeetod 
with  a  pastry-cook's  establishment  in  the  Fslaoe  Boya]» 
is  a  firightful  Jacobin,  and  has  been  heard  to  say  openly^ 
that  it  would  be  a  great  thing  for  France  if  somebodj 
should  poison  the  Eang.** 

"  Generally,  Madame,  people  who  wish  to  oommH  waA. 
crimes  do  not  boast  of  it  in  advance.** 

**  Oh  Monsieur !  but  it  would  be  so  easy  to  poisop  tlis 
King.  Fortunately,  the  man  whom  we  distrust  oclj  has 
oharge  of  the  pastry  in  the  palace.** 

'*  You  have  taken  some  precautions,  Madame  t* 

"^  Yes.  It  has  been  decided  that  the  King  diall  sat 
only  roasted  meats ;  that  bread  shall  be  brought  froas 
Yille  d'Avray  by  Monsieur  Thierry,  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Petits  Appartements,  who  at  the  same  thne  is  to  fas 
nidh  the  wine.  As  to  pastry,  as  the  King  likes  it,  Madams 
Campan  has  received  orders  to  buy  it  as  if  for  iMiiwIt 
sometimes  at  one  shop  and  sometimes  at  another.  We 
have  been  advised  to  be  on  our  guard  e^iedsDy  against 
powdered  sugar!** 
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''  Beoause  anenio  can  be  more  readily  mixed  with  it^ 
without  being  noticed  t" 

"  PreciBely.  It  was  the  Queen's  habit  to  sweeten  her 
water  with  this  sugar,  but  this  custom  we  have  entirely 
discontinued.  The  King^  Queen,  and  myself  eat  together. 
We  dispense  with  the  constant  attendance  of  the  servants. 
If  anything  is  needed,  we  ring  for  it.  While  we  are  at 
table  Madame  Campan,  by  a  private  entrance,  brings  in 
the  bread,  pastry,  and  wine.  We  hide  these  things  under 
the  table,  and  pretend  to  drink  the  wine  firom  the  cellar, 
and  the  bread  and  pastry  baked  purposely  for  us.  That 's 
the  way  we  live ;  and  we  tremble  all  the  time,  the  Queen 
and  I,  lest  we  should  see  the  King  suddenly  turn  pal^ 
and  hear  him  say  that  he  is  in  pain.'' 

*'  First,"  said  the  Doctor, ''  let  me  say  that  I  take  no 
stock  in  these  threats  of  poison.  Nevertheless,  I  put 
myself  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  their  Mfgesties.  What 
does  the  King  wish  t  Does  he  wish  me  to  have  a  cham- 
ber in  the  palace  t  I  could  do  so,  and  thus  be  on  hand 
for  any  moment  I  might  be  needed,  until  the  King's 
fears — " 

''  Oh,  my  brother  fears  nothings"  said  Madame  Elizar 
beth,  quickly. 

"  I  was  wrong,  Madame.  I  should  have  said,  until  your 
fears  are  over.  I  have  had  some  experience  with  poisons 
and  antidotes.  I  will  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  fight 
the  poison,  whatever  its  nature ;  but  permit  me  to  add, 
Madame,  that  the  King,  if  he  so  chooses^  will  soon  have 
nothing  to  fear." 

'*How  can  that  be  brought  about!"  said  a  voice 
which  did  not  belong  to  Madame  Elisabeth,  and  whose 
resonant  and  positive  tones  made  Gilbert  look  around. 
The  Doctor  was  not  mistaken.  That  voice  was  the 
Queen's. 
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Gilbert  bowed  and  aaid :  ''  Madame,  is  it  needful  to 
repeat  to  the  Queen  my  protestations  of  devotion,  just 
now  made  to  Madame  Elizabeth  1** 

"  No,  Monsieur,  no.  I  have  heard  alL  I  wish  chiefly 
to  know  what  disposition  you  still  maintain  towards 
us." 

"The  Queen  doubts  the  stability  of  my  sentimental" 

"  Oh,  Monsieur !  So  many  heads  and  hearts  have 
been  alienated  from  us  by  this  boisterous  wind,  that  one 
scarcely  knows  who  is  trustworthy  1 " 

''  And  is  it  for  this  reason  that  the  Queen  accepts,  firom 
the  Feuillant  Club,  a  minister  recommended  by  Madame 
de  Stael ) " 

The  Queen  started  as  she  said :  "Ton  know  that f ** 

"I  hear  that  your  Migesty  is  making  arrangements 
with  Monsieur  de  Narbonne." 

"And  I  suppose  you  blame  met" 

"  No,  Madame  1  As  well  make  this  effort  as  some 
other.  When  the  King  has  tried  everything  else,  perhaps 
he  '11  end  where  he  ought  to  have  begun." 

"You  are  acquainted  with  Madame  de  Stael,  Mon- 
sieur 1"  asked  the  Queen. 

"  I  have  that  honor,  Madame.  When  I  left  the  Bas- 
tille I  was  presented  to  her  by  Monsieur  Necker,  her 
father,  from  whom  I  learned  that  my  arrest  and  impris* 
onment  had  been  at  the  Queen's  instigation." 

The  Queen  reddened  perceptibly,  and  then  said,  with 
a  smile :  "  We  once  agreed  not  to  revert  to  that  enon" 

"  I  do  not  recall  the  error,  Madame  1     I  only  reply  to 
the  question  the  Queen  has  deigned  to  put  to  me/' 
What  think  you  of  Monsieur  Neckerf '' 
He 's  a  worthy  German,  composed  of  heterogeneous 
elements.    He  is  more  than  eccentric,  and  sometimes  rises 
to  the  point  of  bombast." 
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"  Yet  were  you  not  one  of  those  who  urged  the  King 
to  take  him  again  into  government  service  1  ** 

"  Right  or  wrong,  Necker  was  the  most  popular  man 
in  the  kingdom  ;  and  therefore  I  urged  the  King  to  avail 
himself  of  that  popularity." 

<' And  Madame  de  Stael )  ** 

*^  Am  I  to  understand  that  your  Migesty  honors  me  by 
asking  my  opinion  of  Madame  de  Stael  t " 

«  Yes." 

**  Well,  as  to  her  physique,  she  has  a  large  nose,  ooaise 
features,  a  large  waist  —  " 

The  Queen  smiled.  As  a  woman,  it  was  not  disagree- 
able to  hear  it  said  that  the  lady  of  whom  she  so  often 
thought  was  not  handsome.     "  Go  on  1 "  was  all  vhe  said. 

**  Her  skin  is  not  very  attractive.  Her  gestures  are 
energetic,  rather  than  gracefuL  Her  voice  is  coarse,  so 
that  it  sometimes  seems  as  if  it  did  not  belong  to  a  lady. 
In  spite  of  all  this  she  is  only  twenty-four  or  twenty-five 
years  old.  She  has  the  throat  of  a  goddess,  magnificent 
black  hair,  superb  teeth,  a  passionate  eye.  Her  glance  is 
a  world  in  itself." 

"  But  morally,  intellectually,  —  as  to  talent  and 
merit)"  the  Queen  asked  eagerly. 

"  She  is  good  and  generous.  No  one  can  remain  her 
enemy  after  hearing  her  talk  fifteen  minutes." 

''I  refer  to  her  genius,  Monsieur.  Politics  require 
something  more  than  the  heart" 

''Madame,  the  heart  does  no  harm,  even  in  politics. 
As  to  that  word  genius,  which  you  first  used,  be  very 
chary  with  that  word.  Madame  de  Stael  has  great,  im- 
mense talent,  but  it  does  not  reach  the  point  of  genius. 
Something  heavy  as  well  as  strong,  clumsy  as  well  as 
powerful,  weighs  down  her  feet  when  she  wishes  to  quit 
the  earth.    Between  herself  and  her  teacher,  Jean  Jacques 
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Rouaseau,  there  is  the  differenoe  you  find  between  izoa 
and  steeL*' 

**  You  speak  of  her  talent  as  a  writer,  Monsieur.  Speak 
of  the  lady  in  her  political  capacity." 

^*  In  my  opinion,  Madame,"  replied  Gilbert,  **  thej 
value  Madame  de  Sta^l  beyond  her  merits.  Since  the 
emigration  of  Mounier  and  Lally,  her  parlors  have  he- 
come  the  headquarters  of  the  English  party,  half  Aristo- 
cratic, and  preferring  two  legislative  bodies,  the  Lords 
and  Commons.  As  she  belongs  to  the  middle  class,  and 
most  decidedly  so,  she  has  the  insular  weakness  of  adoring 
great  noblemen.  She  admires  the  English  people,  be- 
cause she  believes  they  are  eminently  aristocratic.  She 
does  not  know  the  whole  history  of  England.  She  is 
unacquainted  with  the  machinery  of  its  government. 
Gentlemen  who  have  only  recently  risen  from  the  lowest 
classes,  she  mistakes  for  noblemen  whose  titles  antedate 
the  Crusades.  In  other  nations  they  tiy  to  sustain  and 
strengthen  the  nobility  with  new  men  and  new  blood.  In 
England  they  use  the  old  &milies  to  muntain  the  new 


men." 


^'Tou  believe  that  this  sentiment  leads  Madame  de 
Stael  to  propose  Narbonne  for  a  prominent  place  %  ** 

''  In  this  instance  two  passions  are  united,  love  of 
aristocracy,  and  love  of  an  aristocrat." 

''  You  think  Madame  de  Stael  loves  Monsieur  de  Nar- 
bonne  because  of  his  aristocratic  connection  t  ** 

"  It  is  not  because  of  his  merit,  I  &ncy ! " 

''But  nobody  is  less  a  bom  aristocrat  than  Monueur 
de  Narbonne.    Even  his  fother  is  unknown  " 

''Ah!  —  because  nobody  dares  look  straight  at  the 
sun!" 

''  See  here,  Monsieur  Gilbert,  I  'm  a  woman,  and  conse- 
quently I  like  gossip.    What  is  said  about  Narbonne  1 " 


I 
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*^  That  he  is  bravOy  witty,  profligate." 

"  But  I  refer  to  hia  birth." 

"  They  say  that  when  the  Jesuits  were  trying  to  drive 
away  Voltaire^  Machault,  Argenson,  —  the  so^udled  Phil- 
osophic School,  —  it  was  necessary  to  contend  also  with 
Madame  de  Pompadour.  This  is  what  we  learn  from 
the  traditions  of  the  Regency,  which  preceded  your 
Majesty's  reign.  They  knew  the  possibilities  of  paternal 
love,  when  doubled  by  love  of  another  sort.  So  they 
chose  for  this  purpose,  —  for  the  Jesuits  have  a  skilful 
hand  in  drawing  such  lots  I  —  they  chose  a  daughter  of 
the  Kingy  and  persuaded  her  to  devote  herself  heroically 
to  this  incestuous  task.  Hence  the  generation  of  this 
charmiog  cavalier,  whose  father  is  unknown,  as  your 
Majesty  says, — not  because  his  birth  is  lost  in  obscur- 
ity, but  because  it  is  as  clear  as  the  sunshine." 

''Then  you  do  not  beUeve,  like  the  Jacobins, — like 
Robespierre,  for  example,  —  that  Narbonne  comes  fix>m 
the  Swedish  embassy,  of  which  De  Statfl  is  chief)" 

''Oh  yes,  Madame;  only  he  comes  from  the  wife's 
boudoir,  not  from  the  husband's  cabinet  To  suppose 
that  Monsieur  de  StaSl  had  anything  to  do  with  this, 
would  be  to  suppose  him  the  husband  of  his  wife. — Oh, 
my  God,  no  1  This  is  not  the  treachery  of  an  ambassa- 
dor, Madame,  it  is  the  weakness  of  lovers.  Nothing  less 
than  love,  the  eternal  fascinator,  would  lead  a  woman 
to  place  the  gigantic  sword  of  the  Revolution  in  such 
frivolous  hands." 

"  Do  you  speak  of  the  sword  which  Monsieur  Isnard 
kissed  at  the  Jacobin  Club)" 

^'  Alas,  Madame  !  I  speak  of  the  sword  which  is 
suspended  over  your  head." 

**  Then  in  your  opinion.  Monsieur  Qilbert,  we  are 
wrong  in  accepting  Narbonne  as  Minister  of  War)" 
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"  Tou  will  do  better,  Madame,  if  you  at  oace  tako  hia 


^ 


"  And  who  is  that  I " 

«  Damooriei.'' 

"  Cumouriez, — a  Soldier  of  Fortune  I" 

"Ab,  Madame)  that  is  a  grand  name  gone  wron^ 
mined  by  bad  usage,  — a  cowardly  word !  and  it  ia  an 
nnhir  epithet^  as  applied  to  bim  of  whom  you  apeak." 

"  Was  n't  Monueur  Dnmouries  oooe  a  simple  soldier  t " 

"  I  kuow  very  well,  Uadame,  that  Monueor  Diunoaries 
lacks  that  Court  distioction,  those  titlea  of  birth,  to 
which  everybody  bows  down.  A  proTincisl  gentleman, 
unable  to  purchase  a  colonelcy  and  a  regiment,  be  enlisted 
aa  a  simple  buasar.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  endured 
the  sword-thrusts  of  five  or  aiz  cavaliers,  rather  than 
surrender ;  but  in  spite  of  this  manifestation  of  bravary, 
despite  his  genuine  intelligence,  he  was  allowed  to  vege- 
tate in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  army." 

"  Hia  intelligence  1  Yes,  it  waa  developed  by  espionage, 
in  his  service  aa  a  spy  for  Louis  the  Fifteenth." 

"  Why  use  the  words  etpumage  and  tpy  in  regard  to 
him,  to  indicate  what  you  call  diplomacy  in  otbara  t  I 
happen  to  know  that  it  was  purely  at  the  instance  of  the 
prime-minister  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  that  Dumonriea 
entered  into  correspondence  with  the  King.  Where  is 
there  a  Court  noble  who  would  not  do  as  much  %  " 

"  But,  Monsieur,"  said  the  Queen,  showing  ber  deep 
study  of  politics  by  ber  familiarity  with  the  details,  "  be 
is  essentially  immoral,  this  man  whom  you  commend. 
Ha  lacks  principle,  and  has  no  sentiment  of  bmier. 
Monsieur  de  Choiseul  himself  told  me  that  Dumouriei 
unfolded  to  him  two  projects  in  relation  to  the  Coreicaos^ 
—  one  to  subdue  them,  the  other  to  give  tbem  liberty. " 

"  True !  but  Choiseul  forgot  to  tsU  yon  that  when  the 
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first  was  preferred,  Dumouriez  fought  valiantly  for  its 
success." 

"  If  we  should  accept  Dumouriez  for  Minister  of  War, 
this  would  be  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  hostilities 
against  Europe.** 

''Welly  Madame,  that  declaration  is  already  made  in 
the  popular  heart  Do  you  know  how  many  citizens  of 
this  department  have  already  registered  their  names  as 
volunteers  1  Six  hundred  thousand  I  In  the  Jura  dis- 
trict the  women  declare  that  all  the  men  may  go,  and 
that  if  the  women  can  have  pikes,  they  will  defend  their 
territory  themselves." 

'*You  use  a  word  which  always  makes  me  tremble," 
said  the  Queen. 

''  Excuse  me,  Madame,"  replied  Gilbert,  ''  but  will  you 
tell  me  which  word,  in  order  that  I  may  not  again  pain 
you  by  its  usel" 

**  You  used  that  word  pikes  /  Oh,  the  pikes  of  Eighty- 
nine  1  I  can  still  see  the  heads  of  my  two  fJEuthful  body- 
guards on  the  ends  of  those  pikes !  ^' 

'*  Yet  it  is  a  wife,  a  mother,  who  proposes  to  open  a 
subscription,  in  order  to  have  more  pikes  manufactured." 

"  Is  it  also  a  wife  and  a  mother  who  has  persuaded  the 
Jacobins  to  adopt  the  red  caps,  —  the  color  of  blood  1 " 

''  There  again  your  Majesty  is  in  error.  It  was  desir- 
able to  consecrate  the  ideas  of  Equality  and  Fraternity 
by  a  symbol.  It  would  be  impossible  to  persuade  all 
the  French  people  to  wear  similar  costumes ;  so  it  was 
determined  to  select  a  single  article  of  dress,  —  the 
peasant-cap.  The  color  was  chosen,  not  because  it  is 
the  mournful  color  of  blood,  but,  on  the  contrary,  because 
red  is  a  gay  and  striking  color,  agreeable  to  the  masses." 

''Well,  Doctor,  you  are  such  an  advocate  of  new 
inventions,  that  I  do  not  despair  of  yet  seeing  you  with 
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a  pike  in  your  band,  and  a  nd  cap  on  your  head,  feeling 
the  King's  pulse.'* 

The  Queen  spoke  half  bitterly,  half  jestingly,  and  then 
withdrew,  seeing  that  she  could  not  overoome  this  man 
at  any  point. 

Madame  Elisabeth  was  preparing  to  follow  her,  when 
Gilbert  said,  in  almost  supplicating  tones:  ''Madame^ 
you  love  your  brother,  do  you  not!" 

"  It  is  more  than  love  I  feel  for  him, — it  is  adoration  1  ** 

"  And  you  are  willing  to  transmit  good  counsel  to  him, 
if  it  oomes  ftom  a  friend  %  ** 

^*  Speak  out  I    If  the  counsel  is  really  good  —  " 

<•  From  my  point  of  yiew  it  is  excellent" 

*'  Then  speak,  speak  ! " 

''  Well,  when  the  Feuillant  ministiy  oomes  to  nothing, 
^^  and  that  won't  be  long,  —  advise  him  to  sdect  a  min* 
istry  composed  wholly  of  men  wearing  those  red  cape^ 
which  alarm  the  Queen  so  much  1 " 

Then,  bowing  low  befbre  Madame  Eliabetfa,  GObert 
left  the  room  and  the  palace* 
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CHAPTER  XXXV, 

DUlfOURlBZ. 

Wb  have  reported  the  foregoing  conversatioii  between 
the  Queen  and  Doctor  Gilbert,  in  order  to  interrupt  the 
course,  always  somewhat  monotonous,  of  a  historic  recital, 
and  to  set  forth,  in  a  form  less  bald  than  a  chronologic 
table,  the  situation  of  the  various  political  parties. 

The  Narbonne  ministry  lasted  three  months.  One  of 
Yergniaud's  speeches  killed  it. 

Mirabeau  once  exclaimed  :  "  I  see  from  here  the 
window  I " 

In  like  manner,  when  the  news  arrived  that  the  Em- 
press of  Russia  had  made  a  treaty  with  Turkey,  and 
that  Austria  and  Prussia  had  signed,  at  Berlin,  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  a  compact  of  alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  — 
when  this  news  arrived,  Yergniaud  mounted  the  rostrum 
and  said :  ''  I  too  may  say,  that  from  this  platform  I 
can  see  the  palace  wherein  they  are  plotting  a  counter- 
revolution, and  preparing  measures  which  will  enslave 
us  to  Austria.  The  time  has  come  when  you  must  put 
an  end  to  such  audacity,  and  confound  the  conspirators. 
Often  enough,  in  the  olden  days,  have  Terror  and  Dismay 
stalked  forth  from  yonder  palace,  in  the  name  of  Despot* 
ism.  Now  let  Terror  and  Dismay  re-enter  that  palace, 
in  the  name  of  the  Law.** 

By  a  powerful  gesture  this  magnificent  orator  seemed 
to  drive  before  him  Terror  and  Dismay,  those  two  de- 
moralized daughters  of  Awe  and  Majesty. 
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Dismay  and  Terror  did  indeed  return  to  the  Tuileries. 
Narbonne,  elevated  to  office  by  a  puff  of  amoroua  admi- 
ration, was  overturned  by  a  tempestuous  flaw.  Thia 
downfall  occurred  in  March,  1792. 

Hardly  three  months  had  elapsed  after  Gilbert's  inter- 
view with  the  Queeuy  when  a  new  man  was  introduced 
into  the  King's  presence.  He  was  short  in  stature, 
active^  nimble,  nervous.  He  had  an  intelligent  head, 
in  which  sparided  eyes  full  of  enterprise.  He  was  fifty- 
six  years  of  age,  though  he  appeared  ten  years  younger. 
His  face  was  overspread  with  the  brown  tints  of  the 
bivouac,  and  he  wore  the  uniform  of  a  field-marshal. 

He  was  only  an  instant  alone  in  the  parlor,  into  which 
he  was  shown;  for  at  once  the  door  opened  and  the 
King  entered. 

For  the  first  time  these  two  historic  personages  found 
themselves  face  to  face.  The  King  regarded  the  little 
man  with  a  dull  and  heavy  look,  which  wa«  nevertheless 
not  devoid  of  penetration.  The  little  man  returned  the 
King's  glance  with  one  full  of  defiance  and  fire« 

Nobody  was  there  to  introduce  the  stranger,  which 
proved  that  his  coming  had  been  announced  beforehaiML 

**  It  is  Monsieur  Dumouriez  t "  asked  the  King. 

Dumouriez  bowed. 

''  How  long  is  it  since  you  came  to  Ifaris  t " 

**  I  came  at  the  beginning  of  February,  Sire.** 

"  Monsieur  de  Narbonne  sent  for  you— 1 " 

**  To  tell  me  that  I  was  detailed  to  the  army  corps  In 
Alsatia,  under  Marshal  Luckner,  and  that  I  was  to  com- 
mand the  Besan9on  division." 

"  You  did  not  go,  however  1 " 

"Sire,  I  accepted  the  commission;  but  I  believed  it 
my  duty  to  suggest  to  Narbonne  that  as  war  was  at 
hand|"  ^  here  the  King  made  a  perceptible  movement, 
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but  Daxnouriez  did  not  appear  to  notioe  it,  —  ^'and 
threatened  to  become  general,  I  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  pay  more  attention  to  Southern  France,  which 
was  unprepared  for  an  attack ;  and  that  consequently  it 
seemed  to  me  important  that  a  plan  of  defence  should 
be  adopted  for  the  lower  districts,  and  that  a  general-in- 
chief  and  an  army  should  be  sent  there/' 

"  Yes,  and  you  unfolded  your  views  to  Narbonne,  after 
having  communicated  them  to  Monsieur  Gensonn^  and 
to  several  other  Girondists  1" 

"Grensonn^  is  my  friend.  Sire,  and  also  a  friend  to 
your  Majesty,  I  believe." 

"  Then  I  'm  doing  business  with  a  Girondist,  am  1 1  '* 
said  the  King,  smiling. 

''  You  have  to  do  with  a  Patriot,  and  a  faithful  subject 
of  his  sovereign.^ 

Louis  bit  his  big  lips  and  said :  ''  And  was  it  for  the 
sake  of  serving  your  sovereign  and  country  more  efficiently 
that  you  refused  an  appointment  as  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  pro  temf* 

*'  Sire,  I  responded  that  I  should  prefer  the  command 
promised  me,  rather  than  a  place  in  the  cabinet,  either 
pro  tern  or  not  pro  tern ;  for  I  am  a  soldier,  and  not  a 
diplomat." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  am  assured  that  you  are  both  a 
soldier  and  a  diplomat.** 

''  I  am  too  much  honored,  Sire  I " 

"  And  it  is  under  that  assurance  that  I  still  insist  upon 
the  appointment,"  said  the  King. 

"  Yes,  Sire  1  and  I  continue  to  refuse,  despite  my  great 
regret  at  disobeying  you." 

"  And  why  do  you  refuse  1 " 

"  Because  the  situation  is  grave.  Sire.  It  has  already 
upset  Narbonne  and  compromised  Monsieur  de  Lessart. 
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Every  msn,  who  thinks  anything  of  his  own  capability, 
has  the  right  not  to  let  himself  be  employed  in  any  way 
whatever,  or  else  to  insist  that  he  shall  he  employed 
acoording  to  his  valua  Now,  Sire,  I  am  either  worth 
something  or  nothing.  If  nothing,  leave  me  in  my 
obscurity.  Who  knows  to  what  destiny  you  are  driying 
me  t  If  I  am  worth  any  thing,  do  not  try  to  make  me 
the  minister  of  a  day,  a  passing  power;  but  give  me 
some  definite  support,  so  that  you  can  then  lean  more 
securely  on  me.  Our  afi&irs  —  your  pardon,  Sire»  finr 
making  his  Mfljesty's  affitirs  my  own  —  our  aJSturs  are  in 
such  a  bad  odor  with  foreign  lands,  that  a  temporary 
Council  cannot  properly  deal  with  other  nations.  Such 
a  temporary  arrangement,  a  ministry  pro  tern,  —  excuse 
the  frankness  of  a  soldier  1"  —  nobody  could  be  less 
frank  than  Dumouriez,  but  under  certain  oircnmstanoes 
he  liked  to  appear  so  -^ ''  this  arrangement  would  affect 
the  Assembly  badly,  and  destroy  ray  popularity  with 
its  members.  I  will  say  further,  that  this  pro  Urn  buai- 
ness  would  compromise  the  King,  and  give  him  the 
appearance  of  dinging  to  his  old  Couneili  which  he 
meant  to  recall  at  the  first  opportunity.'' 

'<  Do  you  think  the  move  would  be  possible^  even  if 
I  cherished  such  an  intention  1" 

**  I  believe  it  is  time  for  your  Majesty  to  break  with 
the  past  in  good  faith." 

"  Tes,  and  make  myself  a  Jacobin  outright,  perhaps  1 
You  said  as  much  to  LEiporte ! " 

**  Zounds  1    If  your  Majesty  should  do  that^  it  would 
embarrass  all  parties,  —  the  Jacobins  most  of  alL** 

**  Why  don't  you  advise  me  to  put  on  the  red  cap  at 
once  1 " 

''Well,  Sire,  if  that  would  help  matters—*'  said 
Dumouriez. 
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The  King  looked  in  a  somewhat  defiant  way  at  the 
man  who  could  begin  such  a  response ;  but  he  only 
said  :  "  Then  it 's  a  permanent  portfolio  you  wish  for, 
is  it,  Monsieur  1 '' 

**  I  wish  for  nothing,  Sire.  I  am  ready  to  receive  the 
Kind's  orders ;  only  I  should  like  it  better,  if  the  King 
would  send  me  to  the  Arontior,  instead  of  keeping  me  in 
Paris." 

"  And  if  I  command  you,  on  the  contrary,  to  remain 
in  Paris,  and  become  definitely  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  what  should  you  sayl*' 

Dumourieas  smiled.  "  I  should  say  that  his  Majesty 
was  overcoming  the  projtidioo  with  which  others  had  in« 
spirod  him  against  mc.*' 

"Well,  yes,  entirely  so,  Monsieur  Dumouriei.  You 
are  henceforth  my  Prime  Minister  1 " 

"  Sire,  I  devote  myself  to  your  service  ;  but  —  " 

"  Some  conditions  1 " 

**  Some  explanations,  Sire  1 " 

"  Speak  !  I  'm  listening." 

**  The  place  of  Prime  Minister  is  not  what  it  was  for- 
merly. Without  being  the  less  your  Mi^osty's  faithAil 
servant,  yet,  in  entering  your  cabinet,  I  become  a  Ni^ 
tional  executor.  Uo  not  expect  of  me,  horoaftor,  the 
langtiago  to  which  you  have  been  accuntomod  fVom  my 
prodoooHNors.  I  only  know  how  to  speak  according  to 
Lil>erty  and  the  Conntittitinn.  Confined  by  my  official 
duties,  I  catmot  pay  my  court  to  you.  I  shall  not  have 
much  leisure,  and  I  shall  disregard  the  King's  etiquette, 
in  order  better  to  serve  the  King  himself.  I  shall  work 
constantly  for  you  or  your  Council ;  and  I  forewarn  you, 
this  work  involves  conflict/' 

"  Conflict,  Monsietir  1    Why  so  1 " 

'*0h,  it's  very  plain,  Sirel    Nearly  all  your  foreign 
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representatives  are  openly  hostile  to  the  Revolution.  I 
forewarn  you  that  I  shall  change  them,  and  may  go  con- 
traiy  to  your  selections  and  preferences.  I  may  propose 
to  your  Majesty  nominees  whom  you  do  not  even  know  by 
name,  and  others  whom  you  dislike  —  " 

''  And  in  that  case,  Monsieur  1 "  said  Louis,  tntermpi* 
ing  him  hastily. 

"  In  that  case,  Sire,  when  your  Majesty's  repugnance 
is  too  strong  and  outspoken,  I  shall  obey,  because  you 
are  master;  but  if  your  selections  emanate  not  from 
your  own  choice,  but  are  suggested  by  those  around  yon, 
and  seem  evidently  intended  to  compromise  me,  then  I 
shall  beg  your  Majesty  to  appoint  my  successor.  Sire, 
think  of  the  awful  dangers  which  beset  your  throne.  It 
must  be  buttressed  by  public  confidence,  and  all  depends 
upon  you  I " 

"  Permit  me  to  interrupt  you.  Monsieur." 

"  Sire  —  I  "  said  Dumouriez,  bowing. 

"  I  have  thought  of  these  dangers  for  a  long  time  1 " 

Then,  pointing  to  the  portrait  of  Charles  the  First,  and 
wiping  his  face  with  his  handkerchief,  Louis  continued  : 
**  And  if  I  try  to  forget  them,  there  is  a  picture  which 
keeps  them  in  mind." 

"  Sire  I " 

"  Wait  till  I  've  done,  Monsieur.  My  situation  is  the 
same  as  his.  Our  perils  are  similar.  Perhaps  the  scaf- 
fold of  Whitehall  is  even  now  building  itself  in  the  Place 
de  Grfeve/' 

"  This  is  looking  too  far  ahead,  Sire  1 " 

"  It  is  looking  at  the  horizon,  Monsieur  I  If  my  fear 
be  correct,  I  shall  march  to  the  scaffold  as  Charles  did, 
—  not  perhaps  in  so  knightly  a  fashioUi  but  at  least  in  a 
Christian  way.  — Now  go  on,  Monsieur !  ** 

Dumouriez    paused,  astonished    at    this    unexpected 
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display  of  firmness ;  but  presently  he  said  :  ''  Sire,  allow 
me  to  change  the  theme  of  our  conversation  1 " 

"  As  you  will,  Monsieur ;  but  I  wish  to  prove  that  I 
am  not  afraid  to  meet  the  fate  with  which  they  try  to 
affright  me ;  or,  if  I  do  fear  it,  that  I  am  prepared  to 
face  it." 

"  Sire,  despite  all  I  have  had  the  honor  of  saying  to 
you,  am  I  still  to  regard  myself  as  your  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  1** 

"Yes,  Monsieur." 

"  Then  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council  I  shall  in- 
troduce four  despatches.  I  warn  the  King  that  neither 
in  style  nor  principles  will  they  resemble  those  of  my 
predecessors.  If  my  initiatory  efforts  are  acceptable  to 
your  Majesty,  I  shall  keep  on ;  otherwise  my  travelling 
equipage  is  in  readiness  for  my  departure,  to  serve 
France  and  my  sovereign  on  the  frontier.  Whatever 
may  have  been  said  of  my  talents  as  a  diplomatist,  the 
field  is  my  true  element,  the  aim  of  all  my  endeavors 
for  the  past  six  and  thirty  years." 

Thus  speaking  he  bowed,  and  was  about  taking  his 
leave,  when  the  King  checked  him.  "  Wait  a  moment  I 
We  have  settled  one  point,  but  there  are  five  others  to 
adjust." 

"  My  colleagues  1 " 

"  Certainly.  I  do  not  mean  to  have  you  coming  to  me 
with  complaints  that  you  are  hindered  by  this  man  or 
that.     Choose  your  cabinet.  Monsieur." 

"Sire,  you  impose  upon  me  a  grave  responsibility." 

''  I  believe  I  best  serve  your  wishes  by  charging  you 
with  this  duty." 

"Sire,  I  know  scarcely  anybody  in  Paris,  except  La- 
coste,  whom  I  recommend  to  your  Majesty  for  the  Naval 
Department." 
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"  lACOBte  1     In  n't  he  merely  ft  chief  oommissaiy  t " 

"  Yes,  Sire,  —  one  who  sent  hia  resignation  to  Mon- 
sieur  de  Boynes,  nther  than  pursue  an  unjust  coune." 

"  That 's  a  good  recommendation  I  Whom  do  jon 
propose  for  the  other  places  1" 

"  I  will  consult  others,  Sire." 

"  May  I  know  whom  yon  will  conaultt " 

"Brisaot,  Condorcet,  Potion,  Roderer,  Gensoan^^" 

"  All  the  Girondists,  in  fact  I " 

"Tea,  Sire!" 

"  Ho  for  the  Girondists,  then  I  Let  ns  see  if  th^ 
can  manage  better  than  the  Constitutionalists  and  the 
Feuillants." 

"  There  is  another  point.  Sire  I " 

"What  isitl" 

"  To  asoerttun  whether  the  four  letters  which  I  am  to 
write  will  be  agreeable  to  you." 

"  Tliat  we  shall  learn  to-nighL" 

"To-night,  Sire  1" 

"  Yes,  for  matters  are  driving  1  We  are  to  haye  an 
extraordinary  meeting  of  my  Council,  composed  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Grave,  and  Monsieur  Cahier  de  GerriUe." 

"But  Duport  du  Tortrel" 

"  He  has  resigned." 

"I  shall  be  at  your  Majesty's  disposal,"  sud  Dnmou- 
riez^  again  bowing  and  about  to  withdraw. 

"  No,  wait  a  minute.  I  want  to  oompromiae  you." 
Hardly  were  these  words  out  of  his  mouth  when  the 
Queen  and  Madame  Elizabeth  appeared,  with  their 
ptayerbooks  in  their  hands. 

"Madame,"  said  the  King  to  his  wife,  "this  U  litm- 
sieur  Dumouries,  who  promises  to  help  as,  and  with 
whom  we  are  this  evening  to  form  a  new  CoaDciL'* 

Dumouriez  bowed,  and  the  Queen  looked  with  c 
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afc  the  man  who  was  to  wield  such  an  influence  in  the 
affairs  of  France. 

*<  Monsieur/'  she  said,  ^  are  you  acquainted  with  Mon- 
sieur GUbert  1 " 

"No,  Madame." 

"  Better  make  his  acquaintance,  Monsieur.'* 

''  May  I  ask  in  what  capacity  you  recommend  him  1 " 

"  As  an  excellent  prophet  Three  months  ago  he  pre- 
dicted that  you  would  be  Narbonne's  successor." 

At  this  moment  the  doors  of  the  King's  study  were 
thrown  open,  and  he  went  out  to  attend  Mass. 

Dumouriez  followed  in  the  royal  train ;  but  the  court- 
iers avoided  him  as  they  would  a  pestilence. 

"  Did  n't  I  say  you  would  be  compromised  1"  whispered 
the  King,  laughing. 

**  In  the  eyes  of  the  aristocracy,  Sire !  This  is  a  new 
favor  which  the  King  bestows  upon  me  I "  and  so  speak- 
ing,  he  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  away. 
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Ok  that  evening,  at  the  hour  named,  Dumouriei  came 
with  the  four  despatches.  Qrave  and  Cahier  de  Gerrille 
were  ahead;  in  the  Council  Chamber,  avaiting  the 
King. 

As  if  the  King  himself  only  delayed  his  coming  till 
Dumouriez's  arrival,  hardly  had  this  gentleman  entered 
by  one  door,  before  his  Majesty  came  in  by  the  other. 

The  two  retiring  ministerB  rose  quickly.  DomourieE 
was  already  standing,  and  ooold  only  bow.  The  King 
responded  with  a  nod.  Then  be  said,  as  he  took  aa 
armchair  at   the  head  of  the  table :  "  Gentlemen,  be 

It  seemed  to  Dumouriez  that  the  door  into  the  King's 
private  room  had  been  left  open,  and  that  the  portiere  in 
fi:ont  of  it  moved  shghtly.  Waa  it  the  wind  1  Was  it 
the  touch  of  some  person  listening  behind  the  tapeatij, 
which  intercepted  sight  but  not  sound  t 

The  three  ministers  sat  down. 

"Have  you  your  deepatchee,  Uonsienrt"  taked  the 
King,  of  DumourieE. 

"  Yes,  Sire ! "  and  the  Genend  drew  four  letters  from 
his  pocket 

"  To  what  national  powen  are  they  addressed  I"  asked 
the  King. 

**  To  Spain,  Austria,  Fmsna,  and  En^and." 
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Dumouriez  again  glanced  at  the  tapestry,  and  its 
tremor  oonvinced  him  that  somebody  was  listening. 

He  began  his  reading  in  a  firm  voice.  In  these  de- 
spatches he  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  King,  but  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  —  without  acrimoDy,  but  also . 
without  feebleness. 

He  discussed  the  true  interests  of  each  govemment  in 
its  relation  to  the  French  Revolution.  As  each  govern- 
ment might  reasonably  complain  of  the  utterances  in 
certain  Jacobin  pamphlets,  he  attributed  these  iDJurious 
misrepresentations  to  the  freedom  of  the  press,  under 
whose  sunshine,  while  rich  harvests  were  ripening,  impure 
vermin  might  also  be  warmed  into  life.  In  conclusion 
he  demanded  peace  in  the  name  of  a  free  nation,  where- 
of the  EiDg  was  the  hereditary  representative. 

The  King  listened,  and  gave  increasingly  close  atten- 
tion to  each  successive  despatch. 

When  Dumouriez  had  finished  his  reading,  the  King 
said :  "  I  never  before  heard  anything  equal  to  this, 
General  1 " 

*'  It  is  thus  ministers  ought  always  to  write  and  speak 
in  the  names  of  their  sovereigns  1 ''  said  Gahier  de 
Oerville. 

"WeU,"  resumed  the  King,  ''give  me  the  despatches, 
and  they  shall  go  to-morrow." 

**  Sire,  the  couriers  are  already  waiting  in  the  court- 
yard below"  said  Dumouriez. 

"I  wish  to  have  duplicates  for  safe  keeping,  and  to 
show  to  the  Queen,"  said  the  King,  with  some  little 
embarrassment 

"  I  have  anticipated  your  Majesty's  wish,  and  here  are 
four  copies,  certified  to  be  genuine,  by  myself." 

*'  Then  let  your  missives  be  sent  1 "  said  the  King. 

Dumouriez  went  to  the  door  by  which  he  had  entered. 
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An  aide  was  in  waiting,  to  whom  he  gave  the  despatohea. 
Presently  they  heard  several  horses  galloping  out  of  the 
courtyard. 

"  That  is  done  I "  said  the  King,  in  response  to  his 
own  thoughts,  when  this  significant  sound  had  died  away ; 
"  and  now  let  us  see  your  list  of  colleagues." 

*'  Sire/'  said  Dumouriez,  "  I  wish  first  of  all  that  your 
Majesty  would  urge  Monsieur  Cahier  de  Qerrille  to 
consent  to  remain  with  us." 

^'  I  have  already  done  so/'  said  the  King. 

''And  I  regretfully  persist  in  my  refusal.  Sire.  My 
health  is  being  undermined  day  by  day,  and  I  need 
rest." 

''  You  hear,  Monsieur,"  said  the  King,  turning  towards 
Dumouriez. 

"Yes,  Sire!" 

''  Well/'  insisted  the  King,  "  your  ministers  %  " 

''  We  have  Monsieur  de  Grave  still  with  us." 

Grave  raised  his  hand  and  said:  "Sire,  if  the  lan- 
guage of  Monsieur  Dumouriez  astonished  you  just  now 
by  its  frankness,  mine  will  astonish  you  stUl  more  by  its 
humility." 

''  Speak,  Monsieur ! "  said  the  King. 

"  Here,  Sire,"  replied  Grave,  drawing  a  paper  from  his 
pocket,  ''here  is  a  somewhat  severe  but  fair  criticism 
made  upon  me,  by  a  lady  of  great  merit.  Have  the 
kindness  to  read  it." 

The  ELing  took  the  paper  and  read  as  follows : 

Grave  is  spoken  of  for  the  War  Portfolio.  He  is  a  small 
man  in  every  way.  Natm«  has  made  him  mild  and  timid. 
HiB  preposeefleionB  lead  him  into  BuperciliousnesB,  albeit  his 
heart  inspiiea  him  with  amiability.  As  a  result,  in  an  em- 
barraaaing  effort  to  conciliate  all  parties,  he  becomes  absolntety 
nothing. 
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Methinks  I  see  liim  walking  like  a  courtier  behind  the 
King,  his  head  erect  and  his  body  weak,  showing  the  whites 
of  his  blue  eyes,  which  he  cannot  keep  open  after  dinner, 
without  the  aid  of  three  or  four  cups  of  coffee. 

He  talks  little,  as  though  lus  reserve  were  instigated  by 
wise  reticence ;  but  in  reality  this  silence  arises  from  a  lack 
of  ideas.  He  will  lose  his  head  so  completely  in  the  midst  of 
the  affairs  of  his  department,  that  one  day  or  other  he  must 
ask  permission  to  withdraw. 

Louis  hesitated  about  reading  the  paper  through,  and 
would  not  have  done  so  except  by  the  request  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Grave  himself. 

"Well,"  said  his  Majesty,  "there's  a  woman's  estimate. 
Is  it  from  Madame  de  Stael  1" 

"  No,  better  than  that.  It  is  from  Madame  Roland, 
Sire." 

"  And  you  say.  Monsieur  de  Grave,  that  this  is  also 
your  judgment  of  yourself  1 " 

"In  many  points.  Sire! — I  will  remain  in  the  min- 
istry until  I  can  instruct  my  successor  as  to  the  run  of 
affairs,  and  then  I  must  ask  your  Majesty  to  accept  my 
resignation." 

"  Tou  were  right,  Monsieur.  This  language  is  yet  more 
astonishing  than  the  language  of  Monsieur  Dumouriez. 
If  you  are  resolved  upon  withdrawal,  however,  I  should 
be  glad  to  have  you  nominate  your  successor." 

"I  was  about  to  beg  your  Majesty  to  allow  me  to 
suggest  Monsieur  Servan,  an  honest  man,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  a  man  of  solid  temperament  and  pure 
moralsy  with  something  of  the  austerity  of  a  philosopher, 
added  to  the  sympathetic  goodness  of  a  woman.  Besides, 
Sire,  he  is  a  clear-headed  Patriot,  a  courageous  soldier,  a 
vigilant  politician." 

''Here  goes  for  Servant    We  have  three  secretaries 
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then  already^  —  Servan  for  War,  Laooete  for  the  Na^, 
Dumouriez  for  Foreign  AflGsdrB.  What  shall  we  do  about 
Finance  t " 

''  Monsieur  Clavi^res,  Sire,  if  you  approve  the  choice. 
He  is  a  man  of  great  financial  knowledge,  and  supe- 
rior skill  in  the  management  of  money."  So  spake 
Dumouriez. 

"  Yesy"  said  the  King,  "  he  is  indeed  active  and  indue- 
trious ;  but  they  also  say  he  is  irascible,  self-opinionated, 
fussy,  and  wayward  in  discussion." 

''These  are  the  common  faults  of  able  cabinet-min- 
isters, Sire." 

''  Well,  we  11  overlook  the  shortcomings  of  Monsieur 
Clavieres.  So  be  it!  Monsieur  Clavieres,  Minister  of 
Finance.  Now  how  about  Justice  1  To  whom  shall  we 
give  herl" 

''Duianthon,  a  Bordeaux  banister,  is  vexy  strongly 
recommended." 

"  By  the  Girondists,  of  course  1 " 

**  Yes,  Sire.  He  is  a  level-headed,  upright,  and  most 
excellent  citizen,  but  somewhat  weak  and  slow.  We 
must  light  a  fire  under  his  feet,  and  supply  the  strength 
he  lacks.'' 

"  There  still  remains  one  portfolio,  —  Interior  Affain.* 

''  The  unanimous  opinion  is  that  it  belongs  to  Monsieur 
Eoland." 

<'  To  Madame  Koland,  you  mean  1 " 

''To  Monsieur  and  Madame  Eoland,  —  to  both  the 
learned  husband  and  the  brilliant  wife  I" 

"  You  know  them  %  ^  asked  the  King. 

"  No,  Sire ;  but  I  am  assured  that  he  resembles  one  of 
Plutarch's  heroes,  while  she  is  a  woman  from  the  pagea 
of  Titus  Livius.** 

"Do  you  know  what  they  will  call  your  cabinet^ 
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Monsienr  Dumouriez,  or  rather,  what  it  is  ab*eadj 
nicknamed  t" 

"No,  Sire." 

"  The  Sans  Calotte  *  Miaistry." 

''  I  accept  the  appellation,  Sire.  All  the  better  will  it 
be  seen  that  we  are  men." 

"  And  are  your  colleagues  all  ready  for  duty  1 '' 

'^  Half  of  them  are  not  aware  of  their  appointment." 

"WiU  they  accept?" 

"  I  'm  sure  of  it." 

"  Very  well,  let  us  adjourn ;  and  day  after  to-morrow 
we  will  hold  our  first  session.'' 

"  Day  after  to-morrow,  Sire  ! " 

"You  see,"  said  the  King,  turning  to  Grave  and 
Cahier  de  Gerville,  "that  you  will  have  till  the  day 
after  to-morrow  for  reflection  and  suggestion." 

"Sire,  our  determination  is  already  takeu,  and  we 
will  come  on  the  day  after  to-morrow  only  to  install  our 
successors." 

The  three  ministers  retired,  but  before  they  reached  the 
broad  staircase  a  chamberlain  overtook  them,  and  said  to 
Dumouriez :  "  Monsieur  General,  the  King  requests  you 
to  follow  me,  as  he  has  something  to  say  to  you." 

Dumouriez  saluted  his  colleagues,  and  remained  behind 
to  ask  :  "The  King  or  the  Queen  I"* 

"  The  Queen,  Monsieur ;  but  she  Judged  ft  inexpedient 
to  let  the  other  two  gentlemen  know  that  it  was  she  who 
sent  for  you." 

Dumouriez  shook  his  head  and  said :  "  Just  what  I 
feared ! " 

1  This  term  means  hreecfUesSf  or  unbreeched,  —  literally,  wUhoui 
hnedita,  —  and  might  be  translated  taUerdemeUion  or  ragamuffin* 
It  was  applied  to  the  Republicans  by  the  Nobility,  to  Indicate 
their  opinion  as  to  the  Plebeian  character  of  the  ultra  Beyolutionary 
pMTty. 
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<'  Do  you  refuse  1  **  asked  the  chamberlain,  who  was  no 
other  than  Weber. 

"  No,  I  'm  with  you." 

"  Gome  this  way." 

Through  the  poorly  lighted  corridors  the  chamberlain 
conducted  Dumouriez  to  the  Queen's  apartments^  and 
then  said,  without  announcing  the  Grenend  by  nAme : 
''Here  is  the  person  your  Majesty  asked  for!" 

Dumouriez  entered.  Kever  had  our  soldier^s  heart 
beat  so  yiolently,  even  when  executing  a  battle-charge 
or  mounting  the  deadly  breach. 

As  he  well  understood,  this  was  because  he  had  never 
before  encountered  the  same  danger.  The  road  which 
now  opened  before  him  was  strown  with  dead  and  living^ 
sacrifices.  At  any  moment  he  might  stumble  against 
the  memory  of  Calonne^  of  Necker,  of  Mirabeao,  of 
Bamave,  of  Lafayette. 

The  Queen  was  pacing  the  room  with  long  steps,  and 
she  was  very  red.  Dumouriez  paused  Just  inside  the 
door,  which  was  closed  behind  him.  The  Queen  came 
towards  him  with  a  majestic  and  irritated  demeanor. 

At  once  taking  up  the  question,  with  her  usual  vivaoitj; 
she  said :  **  Monsieur,  at  this  moment  yon  are  a21*pow6i^ 
ful ;  but  you  are  so  by  the  &vor  of  the  people,  and  the 
people  quickly  break  their  idols.  They  say  you  have 
much  talent.  First  of  all,  have  the  wit  to  understand 
that  neither  the  King  nor  myself  will  sanction  all  theae 
new  notions.  Tour  Constitution  is  a  perfect  air-pump^ 
an  exhauster.  Royalty  suffers  under  it  for  want  of  air. 
I  have  sent  for  you  to  say,  before  you  go  any  fiirthor, 
that  you  must  decide  what  part  you  will  tak^  and 
choose  between  us  and  the  Jacobins.** 

**  Madame,  I  am  grieved  at  the  painful  communications 
which  your  Majesty  makes ;  but  having  detected  the 
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presence  of  the  Queen  behind  the  cartain  which  con- 
cealed her,  I  expected  what  now  comes  to  pass.'* 

*' In  that  case^  jou  are  ready  with  your  answer)*'  said 
the  Queen. 

''Here  it  is,  Madame.  I  am  between  the  King  and 
the  Nation ;  but  before  all,  I  belong  to  my  country." 

^  The  country  I  the  country  1 "  repeated  the  Queen. 
"  The  King  then  is  nothing  !  Everybody  apparently 
cleaves  to  the  Nation,  and  nobody  to  the  King." 

^  Oh  yes,  Madame,  the  King  is  always  the  King ;  but 
he  has  taken  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  and 
from  the  day  when  that  oath  was  taken,  the  King  became 
one  of  the  chief  subjects  of  the  Constitution.'* 

**  A  compulsory  oath,  Monsieur, — null  and  void." 

For  an  instant  Dumouriez  stood  speechless  Like  the 
skilful  actor  he  was,  he  looked  at  the  Queen  with  pro- 
found pity. 

At  last  he  said :  ^  Madame,  permit  me  to  say  that 
your  safety,  the  King's  safety,  and  that  of  your  august 
children,  is  bound  up  with  the  Constitution  which  you 
undervalue,  and  which  will  save  you,  if  you  will  consent 
to  be  saved  thereby.  I  should  ill  serve  you,  Madame,  ^ 
I  should  ill  serve  the  King,  ^  if  I  talked  to  either  of 
you  otherwise." 

The  Queen  interrupted  him  with  an  imperious  motion. 
«  Oh  Monsieur,  Monsieur  1  You  are  on  the  wrong  road, 
I  assure  you."  Then  she  added,  with  an  undefinable 
touch  of  menace :  ''  Be  on  your  guard,  Monsieur ! " 

''  Madame,"  responded  Dumouriez,  in  a  perfectly  calm 
tone,  "  I  am  more  than  fifty  years  old.  My  life  has  been 
beset  with  perils.  In  accepting  the  Portfolio  of  State 
I  have  said  to  myself  that  my  official  responsibility  is  by 
no  means  the  greatest  danger  into  which  I  run." 

^  Oh  1 "  cried  the  Queen,  striking  her  hands  together. 
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"there  is  only  one  thing  left  for  you  to  do, ^Bl&nder 

"  Slander  you,  Madame  t " 

**  Yes.     Do  you  wish  ma  to  explain  your  last  wordsl" 

"  Do  so,  Madame  !  " 

"  Well,  you  impUed  that  I  was  capable  of  aBsaninat- 
ing  you,  —  Oh  Monueur  1  —  "  and  as  ahe  spoke,  two 
great  t«ar8  fell  from  her  eyes. 

Dumouriez  bad  gone  as  far  as  poasible.  He  had 
learned  what  he  wished  to  know, — that  ia,  if  a  aingis 
sensitive  fibre  remained  at  the  bottom  of  her  seared 
heart 

"  God  forbid,"  be  said,  "  that  I  should  bo  insult  my 
Queen.  Your  Majesty's  character  is  too  great,  too 
noble,  to  suggest  such  a  suspioion,  even  to  her  moat 
obdurate  enemies.  She  has  given  proofo  of  heroism 
which  I  admire,  and   which   have   drawn   me  towanls 

"Do  you  speak  the  truth,  Monaienrl"  asked  she, 
with  tones  in  which  emotion  alone   remained. 

"  On  my  honor,  Madame,  I  swear  it !  " 

"  Then  pardon  my  error,  and  give  me  your  arm  ;  for 
there  are  moments  when  I  am  so  weak  that  I  feel  as  if  I 
should  drop." 

Indeed  she  did  turn  pale,  and  threw  back  her  head. 

Waa  this  real  1  Was  it  one  of  those  enticing  peril- 
ous bits  of  comedy,  not  uncommon  with  this  seductive 
Medea  1 

Cunning  as  he  was,  Diimouriee  let  himself  be  cangbt; 
or  else,  a  more  subtle  actor  than  the  Queen,  be  preteoded 
to  be  deceived. 

"  Believe  me,  Madame,  I  can  have  no  motive  for 
deceiving  you ;  for  I  abhor  anarchy  and  its  crimes  as 
muob  as  you  do.     Believe   me,  for  I  speak  from  my 
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ezperienoe.  I  am  better  mtuated  than  the  Queen  for 
estimating  erenta.  What  is  now  taking  place  is  not 
some  Orleans  intrigae,  as  some  would  have  you  be- 
lieve. It  does  not  emanate  finom  Pitt's  animosity,  as 
yon  have  sometimes  imagined.  It  is  not  even  a  tran- 
sient popular  movement.  It  is  the  almost  unanimous 
protest  of  a  great  nation  against  ancient  abuses.  In 
all  thisy  as  I  know  very  well,  there  are  great  animos- 
ities, which  are  liable  to  start  a  conflagration.  Let 
us  leave  miscreauts  and  fools  on  one  side.  Let  us  see 
only  our  Nation  and  our  King^  in  this  Revolution. 
What  tends  to  separate  these  two,  the  Grown  and  the 
Nation,  leads  to  mutual  ruin.  As  for  myself,  Madame, 
I  have  undertaken,  with  all  my  might,  to  reunite  them. 
Help  me,  instead  of  working  against  me!  You  dislike 
me  t  Ain  I  an  obstacle  to  your  Counter-Revolutionary 
projects  t  If  so^  tell  me,  Madame.  The  King  shall  have 
my  resignation  on  the  spot,  and  I  will  sit  in  a  comer,  and 
mourn  the  fate  of  your  country  and  mine.*' 

No,  no  !     Keep  your  office,  and  pardon  me  ! " 
I  —  pardon  yon,  Madame  t    Oh,  I  beseech  you  not 
to  humiliate  yourself  thus^** 

''Why  not  humiliate  myself!  Am  I  any  longer  a 
queen  I    Am  I  any  longer  a  woman,  even  1 " 

She  went  to  the  window  and  pushed  it  open,  notwith- 
standing the  coldness  of  the  March  evening.  The  moon 
was  silvering  the  leafless  treetope  in  the  gardens  below. 

''All  people  have  a  right  to  air  and  sunshine,  have 
they  nott  To  me  only  are  sunshine  and  air  denied.  I 
dare  not  show  myself  at  the  windows,  either  on  the  court- 
yard side  or  the  garden  side.  Day  before  yesterday  I 
looked  out  into  the  courtyard.  A  gunner,  who  was  there 
on  guard,  insulted  me  grossly,  and  said  he  should  like 
the  fun  of  carrying  my  head  on  the  end  of  his  bayonet 
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THStftU;  I  opened  the  window  looking  towards  th« 
^»njak  On  one  side  I  saw  a  man  standing  on  a  chair, 
tai  reading  aloud  horrible  things  about  ua.  Od  tba 
Mber  side  I  aaw  a  priest  insulted,  beaten,  and  dragged 
ava;  to  one  of  the  ponds.  Aa  if  snch  scenes  were  of  ereiy- 
dar  occurrence,  other  people  were  all  this  time  playing 
luil  and  promenading  serenely,  not  troubling  themselves 
about  priest  or  speaker.  —  What  times,  Ttlonsienr  I  What 
a  situation  I  What  people  I  And  yon  wish  me  to  believo 
myself  a  queen,  when  I  can  hardly  believe  myself  a 
woman." 

The  Queen  threw  herself  on  a  sofa,  hiding  her  head  in 
her  hands.  Dumourtes  bent  his  knee,  and  respectfiiUj 
kissed  the  hem  of  her  robe. 

"Madame,"  be  said,  "  as  surely  as  I  undertake  to  ana- 
tun  this  struggle,  you  shall  become  once  more  a  hapi^ 
woman.  You  shsll  again  become  a  powerful  sovereign,  or 
I  will  give  up  my  life  in  the  effort." 

Rising,  he  saluted  the  Queen,  and  hurriedly  left  th« 

With  an  Eur  of  despair  the  Queen  watched  his  with- 
drawal, repeating  to  herself:  "A  powerful  sorereigot 
Perhape  that  is  yst  possible,  thanks  to  the  aword; 
but  a  happy  woman  1    Never,  never,  never  t" 

Uurmuring  a  name  which  day  by  day  became  dearer 
and  sadder,  —  the  name  of  Chamy,  ^  she  buried  her 
bead  among  the  cuahiooa  on  the  aok. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

THE  BED  CAP. 

DuHouBisz  withdrew  rapidly  from  the  Queen's  presenoe, 
partly  because  her  despair  was  painfuL  Though  seldom 
moved  by  sentimental  ideas,  he  was  strongly  affected 
by  personal  contact.  There  was  no  sentiment  in  his 
political  conscience,  but  he  was  veiy  sensitive  to  human 
suffering. 

Moreover  Brissot  was  waiting  to  accompany  him  to  the 
Jacobin  meeting,  and  Dumouriezdid  not  wish  to  delay  his 
submission  to  that  terrible  club. 

As  for  the  Assembly,  he  felt  sure  of  his  hold  upon  that 
body,  so  long  as  he  was  the  choice  of  Petion,  Gensonn^ 
Bnssot,  and  the  Girondists  generally ;  but  he  was  not  the 
candidate  of  Robespierre,  Collot  d'Herbois,  and  Ck)uthon, 
and  it  was  Robespierre,  Conthon,  and  Collot  d'Herbois 
who  managed  the  Jacobins. 

Dumouriez's  presence  was  unexpected.  It  was  an 
audacious  move  for  one  of  the  King's  ministers  to 
come  to  the  Jacobin  Club.  Hardly  was  his  name 
spoken,  when  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  him. 

What  would  Robespierre  do  about  iti  Robespierre 
turned  like  the  others,  and  bent  his  ear  to  catch  the  name 
flying  fiK>m  lip  to  lip.  Then  he  knitted  his  brows^  and 
again  became  cool  and  mute. 

A  glacial  silence  immediately  spread  through  the  halL 
Dumouriez  understood  perfectly  well  that  he  must  bum 
his  vessels  behind  him,  like  the  famous  general  who  was 
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bound  not  to  retreat  fiK>m  the  foreign  shore  where  he  had 
I  landed. 

The  Jacobins  had  jost  adopted  the  red  cap  as  a  sign  of 
equality,  only  three  or  four  members  being  of  the  opinion 
that  their  patriotism  was  sufficiently  well  known  without 
giving  this  outward  demonstration  of  it.  One  of  this 
small  number  was  Eobespierre. 

Dumouriez  did  not  hesitate.  He  flung  away  his  hat, 
snatched  from  a  Patriot,  sitting  near,  the  red  cap  which 
adorned  his  head,  and  pulled  it  down  over  his  own  eara. 
Parading  this  sign  of  equality,  he  then  mounted  the 
rostrum. 

The  entire  assemblage  broke  into  applause.  In  the 
midst  of  this  applause  a  sound  was  heard  like  the  hiss  of 
a  viper,  and  the  plaudits  at  once  suddenly  died  away. 
It  was  the  cry  of  hushj  coming  from  Robespierre's  pony 
lips. 

More  than  once,  at  a  later  day,  Dumouries  acknowl- 
edged that  never  did  the  whistle  of  bullets,  within  a  foot 
of  his  head,  make  him  shudder  as  did  that  kugh^  escaping 
from  the  lips  of  the  ex-Deputy  frx>m  Arras ;  but  he  was  a 
rude  fighter,  this  Dumouriez,  a  general  and  an  orator 
rolled  into  one,  —  difficult  to  overthrow,  either  on  the 
battlefield  or  on  the  rostrum. 

He  waited  with  a  calm  smile  till  the  chill  silence 
was  fully  restored,  and  then  said,  in  vibratory  tones : 
"  Brothers  and  friends  :  henceforth  every  moment  of  my 
life  will  be  consecrated  to  doing  the  will  of  the  people  and 
justifying  the  confidence  of  a  Constitutional  King.  In  my 
negotiations  with  foreign  lands  I  shall  be  upheld  by  the 
strength  of  a  free  people,  and  these  negotiations  most  lead 
either  to  solid  peace  or  decisive  war." 

Here  the  applause  broke  out  afresh,  despite  Bobe»- 
pierre's 
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**  If  we  have  war,"  continued  the  orator,  ''  I  will  snap 
my  political  quill  and  take  my  place  in  the  army,  ready 
for  victory  or  death  with  my  brothers.  A  heavy  burden 
rests  on  my  shoulders.  Brothers,  aid  me  to  bear  it  1  I 
need  your  counsel.  Let  me  receive  it  through  your  pub- 
lications. Tell  me  the  truth,  the  honest  truth.  Repel 
calumny,  but  do  not  repulse  a  citizen  whom  you  know  to 
be  sincere  and  intrepid,  and  who  is  devoted  to  the  Eevo- 
lutionary  cause." 

Dumouriez  was  done.  He  came  down  amidst  loud 
plaudits.  These  plaudits  irritated  Collot  d'Herbois,— 
that  speaker  who  was  himself  so  often  hissed,  so  rarely 
applauded. 

"  Why  this  applause  1 "  he  cried,  without  stirring  from 
his  place.  ''If  Dumouriez  comes  hither  as  a  cabinet- 
minister,  there  is  nothing  to  answer.  If  he  comes  here 
as  an  affiliated  member,  as  a  brother,  he  only  does  his 
duty,  and  puts  himself  on  the  plane  of  our  opinions.  In 
that  case,  there  is  only  one  answer  to  make,  —  that  he 
should  act  as  he  talks." 

Dumouriez  raised  his  hand,  as  much  as  to  say  :  "  That 
is  just  what  I  mean  to  do." 

Robespierre  rose,  with  his  severe  smile.  Everybody 
understood  that  he  wished  to  ascend  the  tribune,  and 
made  way  for  him  to  pass.  When  he  deigned  to  speak, 
all  others  were  silent ;  only  the  silence  was  soft  as  velvet, 
compared  with  that  which  had  greeted  Dumouriez.  He 
mounted  the  rostrum,  and  began  with  his  customary 
solemnity. 

"  I  am  not  among  those  who  believe  it  absolutely  im- 
possible for  a  cabinet-minister  to  be  patriotic.  I  even 
accept,  with  pleasure,  the  assurances  Monsieur  Dumouriez 
gives  us.  When  he  accomplishes  these  predictions,  when 
he  overthrows  the  enemies  armed  against  us  by  his 
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predecesBors,  uid  by  coiispiraton  vho  still  direct  mr 
government,  —  despita  the  expulsion  of  Beveral  lojal 
oouncillors,  —  then,  and  not  till  then,  I  (shall  be  dispoaed 
to  chant  his  eulc^.  Even  then  I  shall  atill  think  evGaj 
good  citizen  in  this  societj  ia  his  equaL  The  Nation 
alone  ib  great,  is  worthy  of  respect  in  my  eyes.  The 
traditions  of  ministerial  power  vanUh  before  the  people. 
Out  of  reepect  for  the  people,  for  the  minister  himself,  I 
demand  that  his  entrance  here  shaU  not  be  signalised  by 
such  marks  of  homage,  which  will  indicate  the  decay  of 
public  sfHTit.  He  asks  our  advice.  I  promise,  for  my 
part,  to  give  him  counsel  which  will  be  boUi  ueeful  to 
him  and  benefiaial  to  the  public  weal.  As  long  as  Mon- 
sieur Dumouries  proves  —  by  his  open  declsrations,  and 
above  all  by  real  service  to  his  country  —  that  he  is  the 
fellow  of  all  honest  mtisen^  and  the  defender  of  the 
people,  he  will  find  only  support  in  this  club.  I  do 
not  fear  the  presence  of  a  cabinet- secretary  in  this  so- 
ciety ;  but  the  instant  that  secretary  is  treated  aa  if 
he  hnd  an  ascendency  over  other  cHiEena,  1  shall  de- 
maud  hia  expulsiou  ;  for  that  superiority  can  sever  be  • 
allowed." 

The  astute  orator  left  the  rostrum  in  the  midst  of 
cheers,  but  a  snare  awnited  him  on  the  lower  step. 
Dntnouriez  was  tliero  witb  outstretched  arms,  pretend- 
ing great  enthusiasm. 

■'  Virtuous  Robespierre  1 "  he  cried,  "  incorruptible 
citizeu  !  permit  me  to  embrace  thee!"  and  despite  the 
rcsistauoe  of  the  old  Conatitutionallst,  the  G«nen! 
pressed    Robespierre    to  his  heart. 

The  crowd  only  saw  the  deed,  and  not  Hobes^em'a 
repugnance  to  its  accomj'hshment.  Once  more  the  as- 
semblage broke  into  afi[ilause. 

"  Come  ! "  said  Dumoiiriu^  to  lirissot,  in  a  low  voice, 
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^'the  comedy  is  over!    I  have  worn  the  red  cap  and 
embraced  Eobespierre  !     Now  I  'm  doubly  a  saint." 

Indeed  be  walked  to  the  door  amid  hurrahs  from  the 
floor  and  the  galleries. 

At  the  door  was  a  young  man,  clothed  with  the  dig- 
nity of  an  usher,  who  exchanged  a  rapid  glance  with  the 
minister,  and  a  still  more  rapid  shake  of  the  hand.  This 
young  man  was  the  Duke  de  Chartres. 

Eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening  rung  out.  Brissot  acted 
as  guide  to  Dumouriez,  and  both  hastily  wended  their 
way  towards  Roland's  lodgings. 

The  Rolands  were  still  living  in  the  Rue  Gu^n^aud. 
They  had  been  notified  the  night  before,  by  Brissot,  that 
Dumouriez,  at  the  instigation  of  Gensonn^  and  Brissot, 
wished  to  name  Roland  to  the  King  for  the  Portfolio  of 
the  Interior.  Brissot  had  asked  Roland  if  he  felt  strong 
enough  for  such  a  task ;  and  Roland,  with  his  usual 
simplicity,  had  replied  that,  on  the  whole,  he  thought 
he  was.  I 

Now  Dumouriez  came  to  announce  that  the  choice  was 
made.  Rnland  and  Dumouriez  only  knew  each  other 
by  name,  and  had  never  met.      One  can  understand 

with  what  curiosity  the  future  colleagues  regarded  each  ; 

other.  I 

After  the  customaiy  compliments,  in  which  Dumouriez 
assured  Roland  of  his  satisfaction  in  calling  to  the  gov- 
ernment such  an  enlightened  and  honest  Patriot,  the 
conversation  naturally  reverted  to  the  King. 

^  There  is  the  difficulty  1"  said  Roland,  with  a  smile. 

*'  Well,  therein  you  display  a  simplicity  which  I  cer* 
tainly  have  not  the  honor  of  sharing  with  you,"  said 
Dumouriez.  ^  I  believe  the  King  to  be  an  honest  man 
and  a  sincere  Patriot.'* 

Observing  that  Madame  Roland  answered  not  a  word. 
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but  contented  herself  with  a  smile,  Dumoories  aaked : 
**  Is  n't  that  your  opinion^  Madame  1  *' 

''  You  have  seen  the  King  1  ** 

"  Yes.'* 

**  Have  yon  seen  the  Queen  t " 

This  time  it  was  Dumouriez  who  did  not  answer,  bot 
contented  himself  with  a  smile. 

An  appointment  was  made  for  the  next  day,  at  eleven 
in  the  forenoon,  when  the  new  ministers  were  to  take 
their  oaths  of  office.  On  leaving  the  Assembly,  they 
were  to  go  at  once  to  the  King. 

It  was  now  nearly  midnight.  Dumouriez  would  have 
stayed  longer,  but  this  was  a  late  hour  for  plain  folks 
like  the  Rolands. 

Why  did  Dumouriez  wish  to  remain  1  Ah!  Tha« 
it  is  1 

By  a  quick  glance  at  the  husband  and  wife  when  be 
entered,  Dumouriez  noted  the  age  of  the  husband. 
Roland  was  only  ten  years  older  than  Dumouriez,  but 
Dumouriez  appeared  twenty  years  younger  than  Roland. 

The  General  also  noted  the  beautiful  outlines  of  the 
wife.  As  the  daughter  of  an  engraver,  Madame  Roland 
labored  in  her  father's  workshop  when  she  was  a  maiden ; 
and  after  she  became  a  wife,  she  worked  in  her  husband's 
study.  Labor,  that  harsh  protector,  had  been  her  safe- 
guard as  a  maiden,  and  should  have  been  her  safeguard 
as  a  wife. 

Dumouriez  belonged  to  that  race  of  men  who  can 
never  behold  an  old  husband  without  laughing,  or  a 
young  woman  without  disobeying  the  commandment 
against  covetousness.  His  manners  were  therefore  dis* 
pleasing  to  both  the  wife  and  husband,  and  this  is  why 
they  called  the  attention  of  Brissot  and  the  General  to 
the  lateness  of  the  hour. 
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Brissot  and  Dumouriez  both  took  their  leave.  When 
the  door  closed  behind  them,  Eoland  said  to  his  wife : 
^  Well,  my  dear  friend,  what  thinkest  thou  of  our  future 
colleague  1  *' 

Madame  Roland  smiled  as  she  replied:  ''There  are 
some  men  whom  it  is  needless  to  see  twice,  in  order  to 
form  an  opinion  about  them.  He  has  a  sly  character, 
a  supple  mind,  a  crafty  look.  He  expressed  great  satis- 
faction with  the  patriotic  selection  he  came  to  announce. 
Well,  I  sha'n't  be  surprised  if  he  sends  thee  away  some 
day." 

'*  That 's  exactly  my  opinion  1  ^  said  Roland. 

Both  went  to  bed,  with  their  habitual  serenity,  neither 
of  the  two  dreaming  that  the  iron  finger  of  Destiny  was 
writing  their  names  in  letters  of  blood  on  the  tablets  of 
the  Revolution. 

The  next  day  the  new  members  of  the  royal  cabinet 
took  their  oaths  of  allegiance  before  the  National  Assem- 
bly, and  then  went  to  the  Tuileries. 

Roland  wore  shoes  with  strings,  probably  because  be 
had  no  silver  to  spend  on  buckles.  He  wore  a  roxmd 
hat,  for  he  had  never  worn  a  hat  of  any  other  sort  He 
went  to  the  Tuileries  in  his  usual  attire,  and  happened 
to  come  lajst  in  the  line  of  secretaries. 

Monsieur  de  Br^z^,  the  Master  of  Ceremonies,  let  the 
other  five  pass  in,  but  he  stopped  Roland. 

Kot  understanding  why  he  was  refused  entrance, 
Roland  said :  '*  But  I  also  am  a  minister,  like  the  others, 
—  Minister  of  the  Interior  1  ** 

The  Master  of  Ceremonies  did  not,  however,  appear 
at  all  convinced. 

Dumouriez  heard  the  debate  and  interfered. 

**  Why  do  you  refuse  admission  to  Monsieur  Roland  1 " 
he  asked. 
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was  hard  and  bigoted.  His  dnplicitj  was  concealed  be- 
neath a  placid  countenance^  Under  a  rosy  mask  he 
maintained  a  fearful  tenacity  of  purpose.  He  accom- 
plished his  career  like  an  automaton  animated  by  springs^ 
-—like  the  statue  of  the  Commander  in  the  opera  of 
'*  Don  Giovanni "  or  the  apparition  of  the  King  in 
Shakespeare's  '*  Hamlet" 

In  order  to  avoid  the  loss  of  portions  of  his  territory, 
he  twenty  years  afterwards  gave  his  daughter,  Maria 
Louisa,  in  marriage  to  his  vanquisher,  Napoleon  Bonar 
parte ;  and  yet,  when  his  new  son-in-law  was  driven  bat^ 
by  the  icy  winds  of  the  north  in  the  retreat  from  Moscow, 
Francis  Joseph  hastened  to  stab  him  in  the  back  at  the 
first  step. 

In  a  wordy  Francis  Second  was  the  man  whose  tyranny 
was  shown  in  the  lead  mines  of  Venice  and  tiie  dungeons 
of  Spitzberg.  He  was  the  executioner  of  Andryane,  and 
also  of  Silvio  Pellico,  the  Italian  poet,  who  for  nearly  ten 
years  was  incarcerated  at  Spielberg,  and  whose  charming 
work,  "My  Prisons,"  won  him  the  sympathy  of  the 
reading  world. 

The  new  Emperor  was  at  once  the  protector  of  the 
aristocratic  refugees,  the  ally  of  Prussia,  and  the  enemy 
of  France. 

The  French  ambassador  at  Vienna,  Monsieor  de  No- 
ailles,  was,  so  to  speak,  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace. 

Our  ambassador  to  Berlin,  Monsieur  de  S^^ir,  was 
preceded  by  the  rumor  that  he  was  coming  to  Prussia 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  King's  secrets,  by  making 
love  to  the  royal  favorites.  It  so  chanced  that  the  King 
of  Prussia  had  both. 

S^gur  presented  himself  during  a  public  reception,  at 
the  same  time  with  the  envoy  firom  Coblents.  The  King 
turned  his  back  upon  the  French  ambassador;  and  in  a 
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loud  Toice  he  inquired,  of  the  messenger  from  the  emi- 
grant princes,  as  to  the  health  of  the  Comte  d'Artois. 

Prussia  helieved  herself  at  that  epoch,  as  she  believes 
herself  to-day,  at  the  head  of  German  progress.  Prussia 
lived  amidst  the  peculiar  philosophical  traditions  of  King 
Frederick,  who  aided  the  Turkish  resistance  and  the 
Polish  Eevolution,  while  he  at  the  same  time  strangled 
ithe  liberties  of  Holland.  He  governed  with  crooked  fin- 
gers, which  incessantly  fished  for  spoils  in  the  troubled 
waters  of  revolutions,  hooking  now  a  part  of  Poland, 
again  a  fraction  of  Pomerania,  or  a  slice  of  NeuchiteL 

France  had  two  avowed  enemies  in  1792,  Francis 
Second  of  Austria  and  Frederick  William  of  Prussia, 
the  nephew  of  the  Great  Frederick,  whom  he  had  suc- 
ceeded not  many  years  before. 

The  secret  enemies  of  France  were  England,  Bussia, 
and  Spain. 

The  head  of  this  coalition  was  to  be  the  bellicose  King 
of  Sweden,  that  dwarf,  armed  like  a  giant,  who  was 
known  as  Gustavus  the  Third,  and  whom  Catherine  the 
Second  kept  under  her  thumb. 

K  we  were  obliged  to  cite  our  great  historian,  Michelet, 
every  time  we  borrowed  a  fact  from  his  ample  pages, 
readers  would  find  this  honored  name  on  almost  every 
leaf;  and  from  him  we  learn  the  contents  of  the  follow- 
ing diplomatic  note,  issued  soon  after  the  accession  of 
Francis  Second  to  the  Austrian  throne,  —  a  note  in- 
tended to  humiliate  France.  Francis  claimed  to  be 
ruler  of  the  whole  German  Empire,  as  well  as  the 
Emperor  of  Austria. 

First.  Satisfactory  arrangementB  must  be  made  with  the 
German  princes,  who  have  possessions  within  the  limits  of 
the  kingdom  of  France,  and  Austria  must  be  supported  by 
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France  heiself ;  or  elae  the  imperial  Bovereignty  of  the  Qet^ 
man  Empire  most  be  recognized  as  in  the  other  departments 
of  our  empire. 

Second,  Avignon  mnst  be  given  up,  in  order  that  Provenee 
may  be  divided,  as  aforetime. 

ITiird,  The  French  monarchy  must  be  re-establiahed  cat 
the  footing  of  Jxme  23,  1789. 

It  is  only  too  evident  that  these  demands  oone- 
tponded  with  the  secret  desires  of  the  King  and  Queen 
of  France. 

One  might  have  supposed  Austria  had  fidlen  asleep 
on  June  23,  1789,  and  had  awakened  after  a  slumber  of 
three  years,  under  the  impression  that  only  one  night 
had  elapsed,  and  it  was  now  June  24,  1789. 

On  March  16,  1792,  Gustavus  of  Sweden  was  assassi- 
nated in  the  midst  of  a  masquende  balL  On  the  second 
day  afterwards,  while  the  assassination  was  still  unknown 
in  France,  this  Austrian  document  reached  Dumouriei^ 
who  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  cairied  it  at  once  to 
Louis  Sixteenth. 

Marie  Antoinette  belonged  to  the  extreme  party.  She 
desired  war,  because  she  believed  it  must  bring  deliver^ 
ance  to  royalty ;  whereas  the  King  —  who  was  lethargio, 
and  given  to  indirection  and  evasion  —  belonged  to  the 
middle  party,  and  dreaded  a  war. 

If  war  was  declared  and  France  was  Tictorions,  the 
King  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  conquering  general 
In  case  of  a  defeat,  the  people  would  hold  the  King 
responsible,  raise  the  cry  of  treason,  and  rush  upon  the 
Tuileries. 

If  their  enemies  should  invade  France  as  fiur  as  Paris, 
whom  would  they  bring  with  themi  ifo»ne»r,'-that 
is  to  say,  the  King's  brother,  the  hereditary  Regent  of 
the  kingdom. 
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The  deposal  of  Louis  Sixteenth,  the  indictment  of 
Marie  Antoinette  as  an  unfaithful  wife,  the  possible 
declaration  that  the  royal  children  of  France  were  ille- 
gitimate, —  these  would  be  the  results  of  the  return  of 
the  aristocratic  refugees  to  Paria 

The  King  had  confidence  in  the  Austrians,  the  Oer> 
mans,  the  Prussians ;  but  he  distrusted  the  ^migr^s. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  Austrian  note  was  read,  it 
was  at  once  understood  that  the  hour  had  come  when 
France  must  draw  the  sword,  and  that  the  King  could 
not  back  out. 

On  April  20,  1792,  the  Eang  and  Dumouries  together 
enter  the  National  Assembly.  They  bring  with  them 
a  declaration  of  war  against  Austria.  This  declaration 
of  war  is  enthusiastically  received. 

At  this  solemn  hour-— upon  whose  details  Bomanoe 
has  not  the  courage  to  enter,  prefeiring  to  leave  their 
consideration  entirely  to  History  —  there  are  four  dis- 
tinctly defined  parties  in  France :  Absolute  Royalists,  of 
whom  the  Queen  is  one ;  Constitutional  Royalists,  whereto 
the  King  professedly  belongs ;  Republicans ;  Anarchists. 

Apart  from  the  Queen,  the  Absolute  Royalists  have 
no  able  leaders  in  France.  In  foreign  lands  they  are 
represented  by  Monsieur ^  by  the  Gomte  d'Artois,  by  Prince 
de  Cond^,  and  by  Duke  Charles  de  Lorraine.  Monsieur 
de  Breteuil,  at  Vienna,  and  Monsieur  Merci  d'Aigenteau, 
at  Brussels,  are  the  Queen's  representatives  in  this 
party. 

like  leaders  of  the  Constitutional  party  are  Lafayette, 
BaiUy,  Bamave,  Lameth,  Duport,  — in  a  word,  the  Feu- 
illant  Club.  The  King  would  ask  nothing  better  than 
to  abandon  the  idea  of  absolute  monarchiam,  and  go 
with  the  Constitutionalists ;  although  he  inclines  rather 
to  hold  back  than  march  forward. 


I 
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Tbo   Iraden  of  tbe    Repnblican   party  are  Briaaot, 

Tor^iAud,  Goadet,  Petion,  Boland,  lanard,  Ducc*, 
CoD>iorc«t,   and   CoutboQ. 

Tbe  AnarchiBt  chiefa  are  Uaiat,  Daaton,  Santerr^ 
Owtehon,  Camille  DesmonlioB,  Hubert,  Legendre,  Fwbre 
d'f^'lantJDe,  and  Collot  d'Herboia. 

Dumouriez  is  willing  to  be  anything  anybody  want^ 
proTided  be  finda  it  for  his  own  interest  and  renown. 

Robespierre  has  retreated  into  the  ahadowa.   He  waits  I 

Meanwhile,  to  whom  ehaU  be  committed  the  Berolo* 
tionary  flag,  which  that  uncertain  Patriot,  Dumoorie^ 
has  flaunted  on  the  rostrum  of  the  Assembly  1 

To  Lafajette,  who  bean  the  onenriable  notoriety  of 
causing  the  Champ  de  Mais  massacre  I  To  Luckner,  who 
is  only  known  to  France  by  the  mischief  he  did  her  as  b 
partisan  during  tbe  Seven  Years  War  I  To  Bochambean, 
who  wishes  only  a  defensive  war,  and  is  mortiGed  by 
seeing  Dumouriez  address  his  orders  directly  to  his  mb- 
ordtnates,  without  submitting  those  orders  to  the  critictsm 
of  Rochambeau'B  long  experience. 

Here  we  have  the  three  men  in  command  of  the  three 
military  divisions,  ready  to  enter  upon  this  campaiga 

Lafayette  holds  the  centre.  He  ia  to  rapidly  follow 
the  windings  of  the  3Ieuse,  and  push  Givet  l«ck  to 
Namur.  Luckner  guards  Franuh6  Comt^  Rochambeaa 
commands  in  Flanders. 

Supported  by  the  detachment  which  Rochambean 
has  sent  into  Flandeta,  under  the  leadership  of  Biron, 
Lafayette  ia  to  capture  Namar,  and  then  march  on 
Brust^cU,  where  the  Brabant  Bevolution  awaits  him 
wiib   v\i<lespread  arms. 

Lafiivoite  has  a  fine  opportunity.  He  is  tbe  advance 
gotird.  It  ia  for  him  Dumouriez  intends  the  first  victory. 
That  victory  will  make  him  Commander-in-chief^ 
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Lafayette  once  yictoriouSy  and  therefore  Commander- 
in-chief,  with  Dumouriez  as  a  successful  War  Secretary, 
the  Royalists  may  throw  the  red  cap  to  the  nettles, — 
to  the  dogs,  as  the  English  might  say, — and  then  crush 
the  Girondists  with  one  hand  and  the  Jacobins  with  the 
other.  Then  the  Counter-Revolution  will  be  an  estab- 
lished fact. 

But  Eobespierre)  As  we  have  said,  Robespierre  has 
retreated  into  the  shadow.  Many  go  so  far  as  to  accuse 
him  of  Royalist  sentiments,  and  pretend  that  there  is  an 
underground  passage  from  the  carpenter  Duplay's  work- 
shop to  the  royal  dwelling  of  Louis  Sixteenth.  Is  it  not 
from  this  source  that  the  pension  will  hereafter  come, 
which  is  to  be  paid,  at  a  later  day,  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Robespierre,  by  the  Duchess  d'Angoul^mel 

This  time,  as  always,  Lafayette  fails  to  embrace  his 
opportunity. 

The  war  is  waged  by  peace-partisans.  The  contractors 
are  the  special  friends  of  the  enemy.  They  would  gladly 
leave  the  troops  without  ammunition  and  without  pro- 
visions, If  by  so  doing  they  could  supply  bread  and 
powder  to  the  Austrians  and  Prussians. 

Note  also  that  Dumouriez,  the  man  of  deep  intrigues 
and  darksome  tunnels,  does  not  throw  aside  his  relations 
with  Orleans,— relations  which  will  ultimately  be  his 
ruin. 

Biion  also  is  an  Orleanist  general  Thus  the  Orleanists 
and  the  Feuillants,  through  Biron  and  Lafayette,  may 
become  the  fiist  to  wield  the  sword  and  sound  the  trump 
of  triumph. 

On  the  morning  of  April  28,  1792,  Biron  captures 
Quievrain  and  marches  towards  Mons.  The  next  day, 
April  29,  Theobald  Dillon  rushes  from  Lille  to  Toumay. 

Biron  and  Dillon  are  both  aristocrats.    They  are  hand- 
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aome,  witty,  dissipated,  and  brave  young  fellows^  of  the 
school  of  Bichelieu.  The  one  is  frank  in  his  avowal  of 
patriotic  opinions.  The  other  will  not  have  time  to 
ascertain  his  own  opinions  before  he  is  killed. 

As  we  have  stated  somewhere  before,  the  dragoons  are 
the  arm  of  Royalist  France. 

Two  regiments  of  dragoons  are  at  the  head  of  Biron's 
three  thousand  men.  Suddenly  these  dragoons^  without 
even  seeing  the  enemy,  b^n  to  shout:  *'We  are  be- 
trayed 1    Shift  for  yourselves  1  ** 

Still  shouting,  they  wheel  about,  and  plunge  through 
the  infantry,  who  flee  in  their  turn,  believing  themselves 
pursued.    The  panio  is  complete. 

The  same  thing  hi^pens  to  Dillon.  Dillon  eneounten 
a  corps  of  nine  hundred  Austrians.  The  dragoons  of  his 
advance  guard  get  frightened,  run  away,  and  drag  the 
infantry  along  with  them.  Abandoning  artilleiy,  wagons^ 
and  military  equipage,  they  do  not  pause  till  they  bring 
up  at  Lille,  whence  they  started. 

Then  the  fugitives  lay  all  the  blame  of  thebr  oowaidice 
upon  their  chiefs,  and  put  to  death  Th&>bald  Dillon  and 
Lieutenant-Ck)lonel  Bertois ;  after  which  they  deliver  the 
bodies  of  these  unfortunate  officers  to  the  populace  of 
Lille,  who  hang  them,  and  then  dance  about  their  swing- 
ing corpses. 

By  whom  has  this  defeat  been  organized,  having  Ibr 
its  aim  the  awakening  of  hesitancy  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Patriots,  and  confidence  in  the  hearts  of  their  enemies  t 

The  Girondists  have  desired  war,  and  bleed  on  both 
sides  with  the  double  wound  thus  received.  Well,  the 
Girondists  (and  it  must  be  confessed  that  all  appearances 
confirm  the  opinion)  blame  the  Court,  —  that  is^  the 
Queen.  Their  first  idea  is  to  return  Marie  Antoinette 
blow  for  blow ;  but  they  have  given  royalty  time  to  put 
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on  a  breastplate  more  solid  than  the  chain  armor  the 
Queen  once  gave  the  King,  and  which  her  Majesty,  in 
company  with  Andr^e,  tested  one  night,  in  an  obscure 
comer  of  Versailles. 

Little  by  little  the  Queen  has  reorganized  the  famous 
guard,  authorized  by  the  Constitution  for  which  it  was 
named.  She  has  enlisted  not  less  than  six  thousand 
men. 

And  what  men  I  Fencing-masters  and  bullies,  who 
insult  representative  Patriots,  even  on  their  benches  in 
the  Assembly;  gentlemen  from  Brittany  and  the  Vendue; 
Provencals  fh>m  Nismes  and  Aries ;  robust  priests,  who, 
under  the  pretext  of  refusing  to  take  the  Constitutional 
oath,  have  thrown  their  cassocks  to  the  winds,  and  taken 
up,  instead  of  the  sprinkler,  the  sword,  dagger,  and  pistol. 
Besides  all  these,  there  are  many  Knights  of  the  Order 
of  Saint  Louis,  who  have  come  from  nobody  knows 
where,  and  have  been  decorated  nobody  knows  why. 

Even  Dumouriez  complains  of  this  in  his  Memoirs : 

Whatever  government  may  succeed  the  one  now  in  power, 
it  cannot  restore  to  honor  this  Order,  of  whose  beautiful  but 
unlucky  crosses  it  has  been  so  prodigal,  bestowing  six  thousand 
in  two  years. 

It  is  at  this  time  that  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
refuses  for  himself  the  grand  cordon,  and  has  it  given  to 
Monsieur  de  WatteviUe,  a  major  in  the  Swiss  Begiment 
of  Ernest. 

It  is  necessary  first  to  take  away  this  armor,  and  then 
to  smite  the  King  and  Queen. 

Suddenly  a  rumor  spreads  abroad  that  a  white  flag 
has  been  found  at  the  old  ficole  Militaire, — that 
this  flag  is  constantly  displayed,  and  is  a  gift  from  the 
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King.  This  recalls  th«  incident  of  the  tilack  oockkde, 
OQ  October  6  and  6,  1789. 

£Teiybodf  ii  utonisbed,  to  veil  known  sra  the  Conn- 
ter-ReTolutionuy  opinions  of  the  King  and  Queen,  not 
to  see  a  vhite  flag  floating  on  the  Tutleriei,  and  they 
expect  to  see  it  streaming  above  some  other  publio 
building  on  any  fine  morning. 

At  the  report  of  the  discovery  of  this  flag,  the  people 
flock  to  the  barracks.  The  officers  of  the  school  set  out 
to  resist  the  popular  invasion,  but  the  soldiers  will  not 
help  their  leaders. 

A  white  flag  is  indeed  found,  —  a  flag  as  large  as  your 
hand,  —  which  has  been  stuck  into  a  loaf  of  cake,  seat  to 
the  school  by  the  Dauphin. 

In  addition  to  this  unimportant  scrap,  they  find  a  nom- 
ber  of  hymns  composed  in  honor  of  the  King,  and  some 
BcurrUouB  songs  about  the  Assembly,  besides  thonaanda 
of  Anti- Revolutionary  leaflets. 

Bazire  hereupon  sends  a  report  to  the  Assembly.  The 
King's  Guards  have  broken  into  cries  of  joy  on  learning 
the  defeats  of  Toumay  and  Qui^vrain.  They  have  even 
expressed  the  hope  that  in  three  days  Valenciennes  will 
be  taken,  and  that  in  a  fortnight  a  foreign  army  will  be 
in  Paris. 

Nor  is  that  all  I  A  cavalier  in  that  guard,  a  good 
Frenchman  named  Joachim  Murat,  —  who  entered  this 
oorpa  under  the  delusion  that  it  was  what  its  name  in- 
dicated, the  Constitutional  Guard,  —  has  tendwed  his  res- 
ignation ;  and  there  has  been  an  effort  to  bribe  him  with 
money,  and  then  send  him  to  Coblents. 

These  Constitutional  Guards  form  a  fisarfiil  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  royalty.  May  they  not,  under  the  King's 
orders,  march  upon  the  Assembly,  besi^^  the  Riding 
School,    iiiiike    iiriaoiuTn   of  the    National    Dejnitiva,   aud 
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kill  them  all  off,  one  after  the  other )  Or,  not  so  bad  as 
that,  what  hinders  them  from  taking  the  King,  leaving 
Paris,  and  going  with  him  to  the  frontier,  —  thus  repeat- 
ing the  Varennes  flight,  which  this  time  would  not  be  a 
failure  t 

Accordingly  on  May  22,  that  is,  three  weeks  after  the 
double  check  at  Toumaj  and  Qui^vrain,  Potion,  the  new 
Mayor  of  Paris,  elected  by  the  influence  of  the  Queen, 
whom  he  had  brought  back  from  Yarennes,  —  a  man 
whom  she  befriends  out  of  sheer  hatred  towards  one  who 
would  have  been  quite  willing  to  let  her  escape  from 
France,  namely,  Lafayette,  —  Potion  sends  a  written 
order  to  the  Commander  of  the  National  Guard,  in  which 
be  openly  expresses  his  fears  as  to  the  possible  departure 
of  the  King,  urges  the  guards  to  "  observe  and  watch, 
and  to  multiply  the  patrols  in  the  neighborhood." 

To  watch  what  t  To  observe  whom )  Potion  does  not 
say.  To  multiply  the  patrols  in  what  neighborhood  f 
The  answer  is  silence. 

What  would  be  the  use  of  saying  King  and  Tuileries 
outright  f 

Who  is  to  be  watched  t    The  enemy  ! 

Around  what  shall  sentinels  be  multiplied?  Arownd 
the  enem^t  camp/ 

What  is  the  enemy's  camp  1    The  Tuileries  1 

Who  is  the  enemy  t    The  King  I 

There  you  have  the  great  question  in  a  nutshell 

It  is  Potion,  a  petty  lawyer  from  Chartres,  the  son  of 
a  solicitor,  who  thus  arrays  himself  against  the  King  of 
France,  —  against  a  descendant  of  Saint  Louis,  a  great- 
grandson  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 

The  King  of  France  laments,  for  he  knows  that  this 
voice  speaks  louder  than  his  own.  He  complains  in  a 
letter,  which  the  Directory  of  the  Department  of  Paris 
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causes  to  be  posted  on  the  walls  of  the  city ;  bat  Petioa 
is  not  at  all  disquieted.  He  does  not  answer,  but  he 
maintains  his  order. 

So  P6tion  is  the  true  king.  If  jou  doubt  it^  you  shall 
presently  have  proof  of  it. 

Bazire's  report  demands  the  suppression  of  the  King's 
Constitutional  Guard,  aud  that  a  warrant  of  arrest  shaQ 
be  issued  against  its  commander;  Monsieur  de  Brissac. 

The  iron  is  hot.  The  Girondists  are  hammering  it,  — 
strong  blacksmiths  as  they  are.  For  them  the  queatioa 
arises :  " To  be,  or  not  to  bel " 

The  decree  is  voted  the  same  day.  The  Constitutional 
Guard  is  disbanded.  The  arrest  of  the  Due  de  Briasao 
is  received,  and  the  guardianship  of  the  Tuileries  is  again 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Guards. 

Oh  Chamy,  Chamy  1  Where  art  thou  t  At  Yarennes 
a  year  ago,  with  three  hundred  cavalry,  thine  attempt  to 
rescue  the  Queen  was  a  failure !  but  what  couldst  thoa 
not  do  at  the  Tuileries,  with  six  thousand  ment 

Chamy  is  living  in  bliss,  forgetful  of  all  elae^  in 
Andr6e's  beautiful  arms. 
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CHAPTEK  XXXIX. 

THE  BUB  QUiNltoAUD  AND  THE  TUILEBIES. 

We  may  perhaps  recall  Grave's  resignation  of  his  office  as 
Minister  of  War,  which  was  partly  refused  by  the  King 
and  wholly  refused  by  Dumouriez.  The  latter  was  bent 
on  retaining  Grave,  because  Grave  was  Dumouriez's  ally. 
Indeed  he  did  keep  him  in  office  awhile.  When  the 
news  came,  however,  of  a  double  check  to  the  national 
arms,  the  Minister-in-chief  felt  that  the  Minister  of  War 
must  be  sacrificed. 

He  therefore  abandoned  Grave,  as  a  sop  thrown  to  the 
many-headed  Jacobin  Cerberus,  in  order  to  stop  his 
barking;  and  in  Grave's  place  he  put  Colonel  Servan, 
ex-Tutor  of  the  Pages,  whom  he  at  once  mentioned 
to  the  King. 

Undoubtedly  Dumouriez  did  not  foresee  what  this 
colleague  would  do,  and  what  a  blow  he  would  aim  at 
royalty. 

While  the  Queen  was  watching  on  the  roofs  of  the 
Tuileries,  so  to  speak,  —  searching  the  horizon  for  some 
token  of  the  longed-for  coming  of  the  Austrians, -^ 
another  woman  was  also  on  the  watch,  in  the  little 
parlor  in  the  Rue  Gu^n^gaud.  The  one  typified  the 
Counter-Bevolution ;  the  other  typified  the  Revolution. 

It  is  Madame  Roland  to  whom  our  last  words  allude. 
It  is  she  who  urged  Servan  for  the  ministry,  as  Madame 
de  Stael  bad  urged  Narbonne.  Throughout  those  three 
terrible  years,  1791,  1792,  1793,  the  hand  of  woman  was 
evezywhere. 
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Serran  was  always  at  Madame  Roland's  reimiona.  Like 
all  the  Girondists^  of  whom  she  was  the  vital  breath  and 
light,  —  as  the  nymph  I^ria  was  to  Numa  Pompiliua,  in 
the  establishment  of  the  religion  and  laws  of  ancient 
Rome,  —  Servan  was  inspired  by  her  valiant  soul,  which 
(like  the  miraculous  bush  of  Moses)  forever  burned  with- 
out being  consumed. 

It  was  even  said  that  she  was  Servants  mi8tie8&  She 
let  them  talk  on ;  for  having  a  clear  conscience,  she  conld 
smile  at  calumny. 

Every  day  she  saw  her  husband  come  home  weighed 
down  with  the  contest  He  felt  himself  hurried  towards 
destruction,  with  his  colleague  Clavi^res;  but  as  there 
was  nothing  visible  to  support  his  allegations,  they  mi^t 
all  be  denied. 

On  the  evening  when  Dumouries  came  to  tender 
him  the  Portfolio  of  the  Interior,  Roland  made  certain 
conditions. 

**  I  have  no  other  fortune  save  mine  honor,"  he  said. 
**  1  wish  to  leave  the  cabinet  with  that  honor  unstained. 
A  recording  secretary  should  be  present  at  all  the  delib- 
erations of  the  Royal  Council,  and  note  down  each  mem- 
ber's opinion,  so  that  my  record  may  be  seen,  if  ever  I  am 
found  wanting  in  patriotism  and  faithless  to  liberty.* 

To  this  Dumouriez  agreed.  He  felt  the  need  of  covering 
his  own  unpopularity  with  the  mantle  of  the  Girondist 
name.  Dumouries  was  one  of  those  men  who  always 
promise,  and  then  keep  or  forget  their  pledges,  as  it 
happens  to  suit  their  convenience. 

Dumouriez  had  not  kept  this  promise,  and  Roland  still 
waited  in  vain  for  his  recording  secretary.  As  Roland 
could  not  have  this  private  record,  he  resorted  to  pnb- 
licity.  He  founded  a  journal  named  **  The  Thermometer ; " 
but  no  one  understood  better  than  himself  that  there 
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would  be  some  decisions  of  the  Coanoil  whose  disclosure 
would  afford  treasonable  aid  to  public  enemies. 

The  nomination  of  Servan  came  as  a  help  to  Eolandt 
but  this  was  not  enough ;  for  this  new  influence  being 
neutralized  by  Dumouriezy  the  Council  made  no  liberal 
progress. 

The  Assembly  struck  one  blow,  in  disbanding  the 
Constitutional  Guards  and  arresting  Brissac.  On  his 
return  home  with  Servan,  in  the  evening  of  May  2d| 
Roland  reported  the  news. 

''What  has  been  done  with  the  discharged  guards- 
men t "  asked  Madame  Roland. 

"  Nothing ! " 

« They  are  free,  thenl" 

^'Tes  1  only  they  must  put  away  their  blue  uniforms." 

<<  To-morrow  they  will  put  on  the  red  uniform,  and 
disport  themselves  as  Swiss  Guards." 

Sure  enough.  The  next  day  the  streets  were  dotted 
with  Swiss  uniforms.  The  disbanded  guardsmen  had 
changed  their  coats,  and  that  was  all.  They  were  there 
in  Paris,  extending  a  hand  to  foreign  invaders,  beckoning 
them  to  come,  and  ready  to  open  to  them  the  city  gate& 

For  this  condition  of  things  the  two  men,  Roland  and 
Servan,  could  see  no  remedy.  Madame  Roland  took  a 
sheet  of  paper,  put  a  quill  into  Servan's  hand,  and  dic« 
tated  to  him  as  follows: 

A  propoeition  to  establish  in  Paris,  on  account  of  the  ap- 
proaching festival  of  the  Great  Federation  and  the  Capture  of 
the  Bastille,  on  July  14,  an  encampment  of  twenty  thousand 
Yolnnteers. 

Servan  dropped  the  pen  after  writing  this  one  phrase. 
^  The  King  will  never  consent  1 "  be  said. 
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"  Weill  it  is  not  to  the  King  this  measure  should  be 
proposed,  but  to  the  Assembly.  Moreover,  it  should  Dot 
be  suggested  by  yourself  as  a  Royal  CounciUor,  but  as 
a  citissen." 

By  the  gleam  of  this  lightniDg-flash,  Servan  and  Boland 
could  see  an  immense  horizon  stretching  before  them. 

*'  You  are  right  1  **  said  Servan.  "  With  that,  and 
also  an  edict  against  the  priesthood,  we  shall  hold  the 
King.- 

''You  understand  me  perfectly,  do  you  not?**  said 
Madame.  "The  priests  are  the  Ck>unter-Revolutionaz7 
influence  in  families  and  in  society.  The  priesthood 
have  added  this  phrase  to  the  Creed :  and  those  ttbo  pay 
their  taxes  shaU  be  damned/  Within  six  months  fifty 
Constitutionally  sworn  priests  have  been  slain,  —  their 
houses  sacked,  their  fields  devastated.  Now  let  the 
Assembly  aim  a  strong  decree  at  the  rebellious  priests. 
Finish  your  proposal  1     Eoland  will  prepare  the  other!  ** 

Servan  finished  his  document,  while  Roland  wrote  as 
follows : 

Every  rebel  priest  shall  be  taken  outside  the  kingdom^ 
within  a  month,  if  his  removal  is  demanded  by  twenty  regis- 
tered citizens,  approved  by  the  district  officers,  and  ordained 
by  the  government  Each  exile  shall  receive  three  francs  a 
day,  for  the  defrayal  of  his  travelling  expenses  as  fiir  as  the 
frontier. 

Servan  read  his  proposition  as  to  the  proposed  camp 
of  twenty  thousand  volunteers.  Roland  read  his  out- 
line of  an  edict  for  the  expulsion  of  the  priests.  Therein 
lay  the  solution  of  the  whole  difficulty. 

Would  the  King  act  firankly  in  regard  to  these  pro- 
jects?   Would  he  act  treacherously  t 

If  the  King  were  an  honest  Constitutionalist^  he  must 
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sign  both  these  decrees.  If  not,  he  must  oppose  his 
veto. 

"  I  will  sign  my  proposition  for  a  volunteer  camp  as  if 
I  were  an  ordinary  citizen,"  said  Servan. 

^  And  Vergniaud  shall  propose  the  decree  against  the 
priests/'  said  the  husband  and  wife,  both  at  once. 

The  next  day  Servan  sprung  his  demand  upon  the 
Assembly.  Veigniaud  put  the  other  paper  in  his  pocket, 
and  promised  to  bring  it  out  at  the  proper  time. 

On  the  evening  after  he  sent  his  proposal  to  the  As- 
sembly, Servan  attended  the  Council  as  usuaL  Of  course 
his  action  was  under  discussion.  Roland  and  Clavieres 
sustained  it,  against  Dumouriez,  Lacoste,  and  Duranthon. 

**  Come,  Monsieur  1  **  cried  the  Premier,  "  and  give  an 
account  of  your  conduct." 

^*  To  whom,  if  you  please  1 "  asked  Servan. 

^To  the  King,  to  the  Nation,  —  to  me!"  Servan 
only  smiled. 

'^Monsieur,"  continued  Dumouriez,  ''you  have  to-day 
taken  a  very  important  step." 

"Yes,  I  am  aware  of  it.  Monsieur,  —  a  step  of  the 
highest  importance." 

**  Had  you  orders  from  the  King  for  thus  acting  t" 

^  No,  Monsieur  1     I  acknowledge  that  I  had  not." 

''  Did  you  take  advice  from  your  colleagues  1 " 

"  No  more  than  from  the  King.     That  I  also  avow." 

**  Then  why  did  you  take  this  step  1 " 

**  Because  it  was  my  privilege,  both  as  a  private  indi- 
vidual and  as  a  citizen." 

**  Then  it  was  as  a  private  citizen  you  presented  this 
incendiary  motion)" 

"  Yes ! " 

**  Why  then  did  you  add  to  your  signature  your  title 
as  Minister  of  Warl" 
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"  Beoaiue  I  wished  to  abow  the  Aewmbly  thftt  I  am 
ready  to  aupport,  as  a  public  offioWf  what  I  demaad  ae 
a  private  citisen." 

"Monsieur,"  aaid  the  Premier,  "what  70a  hkTedoDO 
IB  uuworthy  equally  of  a  citizen  and  a  royal  miiuater.'' 

"Monsieur,"  said  Serran,  "permit  me  to  say  that  I 
must  be  the  judge  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  my  cod- 
soience ;  and  if  I  seek  for  any  other  judge  in  a  qua*- 
tioa  BO  delicate,  I  pnmiae  yon  his  name  will  not  be 
Domouries." 

Domouries  grew  pale,  and  took  a  step  towaida  S«r- 
Tan.  Serran  grafted  his  sword-hilL  Dumooiies  did 
the  same. 

At  this  moment  the  King  ent«red.  He  waa  as  yet 
ignoract  of  Serran's  proposal,  and  nothing  fiirther  waa 
then  said  about  it. 

The  next  day  the  Assembly  entered  upon  a  discassion 
of  this  proposal  to  convene  twenty  thousand  Federal 
Volunteers  in  Paris. 

The  King  waa  in  constematioQ  over  this  inteUiganosv 
and  sent  for  his  Premier. 

"  You  are  a  loyal  servant.  Monsieur,"  said  the  King, 
"and  I  know  bow  vigoroualy  you  have  taken  hold  ot 
royal  iotereeta,  as  an  offset  to  this  contemptible  Servan." 

"I  thank  your  M^esty,"  said  Dumouriea.  Then  he 
asked,  after  a  pause:  "The  King  is  aware  that  the  ob- 
noxious decree  has  been  passed}" 

"Nol  but  that  doesn't  matter.  I  have  deoidad,  in 
that  caae,  to  eiercise  my  right  of  veto." 

Dumonriez  shook  hia  head. 

"Isn't  that  your  advioel"  asked  the  King. 
Sire,"  replied  the  Premier,  "yon  are  the  target  for 
the  suspicions  of  the  greater  part  of  our  ooantry.     Tou 
hunt  the  means  of  resistance,  sod  against  yoa 
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are  directed  the  rage  of  the  Jacobins  and  the  deep  policy 
of  the  Hepublicana.  Under  these  circumstances  such  a 
Teto  on  your  part  would  be  equivalent  to  a  declaration 
of  war  with  the  Assembly." 

**  Very  well  1  So  be  it  I  I  have  made  war  upon  my 
friends  who  are  outside.  I  may  as  well  have  war  with 
my  friends  inside." 

''In  one  case  you  have  ten  chances  of  victory.  In 
the  other  you  have  ten  chances  of  defeat" 

**  Tou  evidently  do  not  understand  the  object  of  assem- 
bling these  twenty  thousand  men   " 

*'  If  your  Mf^jesty  will  allow  me  five  minutes  of  free 
speech,  I  hope  to  prove  that  I  not  only  know  what  is 
hoped  for,  but  also  what  will  come  out  of  all  this.** 

"  Speak  on  I  I  am  all  attention ! "  said  the  King ;  and 
with  his  elbow  on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  and  his  head  in 
his  hand,  Louis  Sixteenth  listened. 

''  Sire,  they  who  ask  for  this  enactment  are  as  much 
the  country's  enemies  as  the  King^s." 

''You  see,"  interrupted  Louis,  "you  acknowledge  it 
yourself  1 " 

"  I  will  say  more,  —  that  the  accomplishment  of  their 
desires  will  bring  them  bad  luck." 

«  Well  then— " 

"Permit  me,  Sire— •* 

«  Yes,  yes  I    Go  on ! " 

**  The  Minister  of  War  did  very  wrong  to  propose  an 
assemblage  of  twenty  thousand  men  near  Paris,  whUe 
oiu:  armies  are  so  feeble,  our  frontiers  so  bare,  and  our 
treasury  so  empty.'' 

Wrong  t "  said  the  King.     "  I  should  say  so  I " 
Not  merely  wrong,  but  imprudent,  —  which  is  even 
worse.     It  will  be  imprudent  to  have  such  an  assemblage 
of  undisciplined  troops  so  near  the  Assembly,  —  troops 
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diepoaed  to  oveirate  their  patriotism,  and  liable  to  bs 
brought  under  control  h;  the  first  ambitious  leader." 

"  It  IB  really  the  Girondists  who  are  speaking  throngli 
Serraii's  voice  I " 

"Tea,"  replied  Dumouriez,  "but  the  Girondists  will 
Dot  }nx>fit  by  it  I " 

"Perh^W  the  Feuillants  nlll  be  benefitedl" 

"  Neither  Feuillants  nor  Girondista,  but  the  Jaoobina, 
who  have  afi&liations  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  who 
will  perhaps  find  nineteen  thousand  of  their  own  li^e 
members  among  the  twenty  thousand  Tolunteen.  Be 
certain  of  this.  Sire,  that  the  promoten  of  this  edict  wiH 
be  overturned  by  the  edict  itself 

"If  I  could  believe  that,  I  should  be  consoled,"  said 
the  King. 

"I  think,  Sire,  the  decree  is  dangerous  to  the  Xatiou. 
to  the  King,  to  the  National  Assembly,  and,  above  all,  to 
its  authors,  who  will  find  their  chaBtisement  in  their  own 
action.  Therefore  my  opinion  is  that  you  cannot  well 
do  otherwise  than  sanction  iL  It  has  been  evoked  ty 
malice  so  profound  that  I  venture  to  say  there  is  a 
woman  at  the  bottom  of  it  t  " 

"  Madame  Roland,  you  mean  1  Why  ore  not  women 
content  to  sew  and  knit,  instead  of  taming  themaelTee 
into  politicians  1 " 

"  What  would  you  have,  Sire  1  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  Madame  Dubarry  made 
women  lose  their  old  habits.  This  decree,  I  say,  has 
been  instigated  by  deep  malice,  has  been  fiercely  debated, 
and  has  been  adopted  with  enthuaiasm.  Everybody  is 
bUnd  to  the  effects  of  this  wretched  decree^  Even  if  you 
add  your  veto,  the  decree  will  be  pot  into  eieontion  jnst 
llie  same.  Instead  of  merely  twenty  thousand  men, 
iL^aembled  according  to  law,  and  consequently  submissiv« 
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to  lawful  power,  at  the  approaching  Federative  Festival, 
forty  thoasand  men,  who  have  not  been  thus  legally 
summoned,  will  flock  to  Paris  from  the  provinces,  — 
enough  to  upset  the  Constitution,  the  Assembly,  and  the 
Crown  at  one  blow  I  If  we  had  been  the  vanquishers 
instead  of  the  vanquished  in  our  recent  battles,"  added 
Dumouriez,  lowering  his  voice,  "if  I  had  thus  found  a 
good  pretext  for  making  Lafayette  Commander-in-chief, 
and  putting  a  hundred  thousand  men  under  his  contix)!, 
then  I  should  not  bid  you  sanction  this  decree ;  but  we 
are  beaten  at  home  and  abroad,  so  I  bid  you  sign  it." 

Just  then  there  was  a  tap  at  the  King's  door. 
**  Enter  I "  said  Louis.    It  was  the  chamberlain,  Thierry. 

**  Sire,  Monsieur  Duranthon,  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
wishes  to  confer  with  your  Majesty." 

"  What  can  he  want )    See  to  it,  Dumouriez." 

The  instant  the  Premier  left  the  room  the  tapestry 
which  covered  the  door  communicating  with  the  Queen's 
room  was  lifted,  and  Marie  Antoinette  appeared. 

"  Sire,  Sire,"  she  said,  "  be  firm  1  This  Dumouriez  is 
a  Jacobin,  like  the  others.  Did  he  not  put  on  their  red 
cap  at  the  club  1  As  to  Lafayette,  as  you  know,  I  would 
rather  be  ruined  outright  than  be  saved  by  that  man  1 " 

As  the  Premier's  returning  step  was  hesixd,  the  tapestry 
fell  and  the  vision  disappeared. 
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CHAPTEB  XL. 

THB  VETO. 

As  tbe  portiere  fell  back  into  its  usual  place  the  pablie 
door  reopened* 

^'  Sire,"  said  Dumouries,  ''on  the  motion  of  Veigniaud, 
the  edict  against  the  priests  has  been  passed." 

'*  It 's  a  conspiracy !  "  said  the  King,  rising.  "  And 
how  was  the  edict  expressed)" 

"  Here  it  is,  Sire.  Duranthon  brought  it  to  you.  I 
thought  your  Majesty  would  do  me  the  honor  of  privately 
giving  me  your  opinion  about  it,  before  conferring  with 
the  whole  CounciL" 

**  Ton  are  right.     Give  me  the  paper." 

With  a  voice  trembling  with  agitation  the  King  read 
the  decree,  written  by  Roland  and  proposed  by  Veigni- 
and,  the  text  whereof  has  already  been  given. 

After  reading  it,  the  King  crushed  it  in  his  bands  and 
threw  it  away,  saying :  **  I  wUl  never  sanction  such  an 
edict." 

''Excuse  me.  Sire,  for  once  more  having  a  mind 
opposed  to  your  Majesty's." 

''  Monsieur,  I  may  hesitate  in  political  matters,  bat  in 
religious  matters,  —  never  1  In  political  affairs  I  decide 
with  the  intellect,  and  the  intellect  is  fallible.  In  mat- 
ters of  religion  I  decide  according  to  my  conadence,  and 
conscience  is  infallible." 

**  Sire,  more  than  a  year  ago  you  approved  the  law  in 
regard  to  administering  the  Constitutional  oath  to  tlie 
priests.** 
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**  Ah  Monsieur !  but  I  was  forced  to  it  I " 

''Sire,  then  was  the  proper  time  to  affix  your  veto. 
This  second  edict  is  only  a  natural  result  of  the  first. 
The  first  edict  has  produced  all  the  evils  in  France. 
This  edict  is  the  remedy  for  those  evils.  It  is  severe, 
but  not  cruel.  The  other  was  an  anti-religious  edict. 
It  attacked  freedom  of  thought  in  matters  of  worship. 
The  new  law  is  political,  and  concerns  only  the  security 
and  tranquillity  of  the  kingdooL  It  protects  unsworn 
priests  from  persecution.  Your  veto,  instead  of  pro- 
tecting them,  will  deprive  them  of  judicial  aid,  expose 
them  to  massacre,  and  force  France  to  become  their  exe- 
outioner.  This  is  my  opinion.  Sire,  —  excuse  a  soldier's 
frankness,  —  this  is  my  opinion,  which  I  venture  to  ex- 
press, —  that  having  endorsed  the  former  decree,  making 
the  oath  almost  compulsory,  your  veto  of  the  second 
decree,  —  which  may  prevent  an  impending  deluge  of 
blood, — your  veto,  Sire,  will  burden  your  Majesty's  con- 
science with  all  the  crimes  to  which  it  may  lead  among 
the  populace." 

"To  what  crimes  will  it  lead,  Monsieur,  —  to  what 
crimes  greater  than  those  already  committed  1 "  asked  a 
voice  from  the  end  of  the  room. 

Dumouriez  started  at  the  sound  of  this  resonant  voice. 
He  recognized  the  Queen's  metallic  and  ringing  accent. 

"Ah  Madame !"  he  said,  '*I  should  have  greatly  pre- 
ferred pursuing  this  discussion  entirely  with  the  King." 

With  a  bitter  smile  at  Dumouriez,  and  an  almost 
aoomful  gfance  at  the  King,  she  said:  "Monsieur,  I 
have  only  one  question  to  ask  you." 

"  What  is  it,  Madame  1 " 

"Do  you  think  the  King  ought  longer  to  endure 
Roland's  threats,  Servan's  knavery,  and  the  insolence 
of  Claviferes  ? " 
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"  No,  Madame,"  said  Dumouriez.  "  I  am  aa  indignant 
as  yourself  on  tbat  point.  I  wonder  at  the  King's  pa- 
tience ;  and  if  we  maj  now  grapple  witti  tbat  question, 
I  shall  dare  to  beg  tho  King  to  make  an  entire  change 
in  hia  Council." 

"  Entire  ) "  said  the  King. 

"  Yes,  —  that  your  Majesty  will  send  away  the  whole 
ux  of  UH,  and  Hclect  advisora  who  do  not  belong  to  any 
party,  —  if  tliey  can  be  found." 

"Ko,  no!"  said  the  King,  "I  wish  you  to  remain, 
■ — yon  and  the  worthy  Lacoste,  and  also  Duranthon ; 
but  do  me  the  favor  of  diaerabarrassing  me  of  tboae 
three  insolent  partisans,  for  I  swear  to  you  that  my 
patience  is  exhausted." 

"  A  dangerous  undertaking,  Sire." 

"  And  you  shrink  from  the  danger  1 "  said  the  Queen. 

"  No,  Madame ;  only  I  must  make  certain  conditions," 

"Your  conditions  1"  said  the  Queen,  haughtily.  The 
Premier  liowed. 

"  Speak  on,  Slonsieur  !  "  said  the  King. 

"  Sire,  I  am  the  target  of  the  three  factions  which 
divide  Paris.  The  Feuillants,  the  Girondists,  and  the 
Jacobins  all  aim  at  me.  I  have  become  decidedly  un- 
popular; and  as  it  is  only  with  the  support  of  publio 
opinion  that  one  can  hold  the  reins  of  government,  I 
can  be  really  useful  to  you  only  under  one  condition." 

"Weill" 

"  Let  it  be  said  publicly.  Sire,  that  I  remain  in  the 
Council,  —  I  and  my  two  colleagues,  —  only  to  aaaction 
the  two  edicts  just  passed,  about  the  priestly  oath  and 
the  military  camp," 

"  That  cannot  be  [ "  cried  the  King. 

"  Impossible  I     Imposaible  I "  said  the  Queen. 

"  You  refuse  I  " 
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"My  most  cruel  enemy,  Monsieur,''  said  the  King, 
''could  not  well  impose  upon  me  very  much  harder 
conditions/' 

''  Sire,  on  my  word  as  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier,  I 
believe  them  essential  to  your  safety." 

Turning  to  the  Queen,  he  continued :  ''  Madame,  if 
not  for  yourself,  —  if  the  intrepid  daughter  of  Maria 
Theresa  not  only  despises  danger,  but,  following  her 
mother's  example,  is  ready  to  encounter  it,  — pray  re- 
member  that  you  are  not  alone.  Think  of  the  King! 
Think  of  your  children  I  Instead  of  pushing  them  into 
the  abyss,  join  bauds  with  me  in  holding  back  his 
Majesty  from  the  precipice  over  which  his  throne  already 
totters." 

Then  he  added,  speaking  directly  to  the  King :  ''  If  I 
judged  the  sanction  of  these  two  decrees  advisable,  — 
even  before  his  Majesty  expressed  bis  desire  to  be  rid  of 
the  factious  half  of  his  cabinet,  which  so  weighs  upon 
him,  —  the  proposition  to  dismiss  these  three  secretaries 
now  makes  the  royal  endorsement  of  these  obnoxious 
decrees  indispensable.  If  you  send  away  these  secre« 
taries  without  endorsing  these  decrees,  the  people  will 
have  two  motives  for  displeasure.  They  will  regard  you 
as  an  enemy  of  the  Coustitution,  and  the  discharged 
ministers  will  pose  as  martyrs;  and  I  will  not  promise 
that  the  gravest  events  may  not  imperil  your  crown  and 
your  life  before  many  days.  As  for  myself,  I  forewarn 
your  Majesty  that  I  cannot,  even  to  serve  royalty,  go 
contrary,  I  will  not  say  to  my  principles,  but  to  my  con« 
yictions.  Duranthon  and  Lacoste  think  as  I  do,  though 
I  am  not  commissioned  to  speak  for  them.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  however,  as  I  have  said.  Sire,  —  and  now 
I  repeat  it,  —  I  cannot  remain  in  the  Council  unless  your 
Majesty  signs  both  these  new  laws." 

VOL.  III.  —  29 
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The  King  moved  impatiently.  Dumouriei  started  fcr 
the  door. 

The  King  exchanged  a  rapid  glance  with  the  Queen, 
who  called  the  Premier  by  name. 

Domouriez  paoBed,  and  she  continued  :  ^  Do  yon 
realize  how  hard  it  is  for  the  King  to  sanction  a  decree 
which  will  bring  to  Paris  twenty  thousand  miscreants 
who  would  like  to  murder  usf" 

*'  Madame,  the  peril  is  great,  I  know.  That  is  a  roaoon 
for  facing  it,  but  not  for  exaggerating  it  The  decree 
empowers  the  Executive  to  name  the  gathering-plaoe  of 
these  twenty  thousand  men, — who  are  not  all  rascalsi 
however.  Moreover,  it  confides  to  the  Secretaiy  of  War 
the  appointment  of  the  officers  and  the  methods  of 
organization.*' 

"  And  the  Secretary  of  War  is  Servan  ! " 

'*  !No,  Sire.  From  the  moment  of  Servan's  retirement^ 
the  War  Secretary  is  myself." 

"  What,  you  1 "  said  the  King. 

''You  will  take  the  Portfolio  of  Wsri*  demanded  the 
Queen. 

''Yes,  Madame;  and  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  turn 
against  your  enemies  the  sword  now  suspended  over  your 
own  heads." 

The  King  and  the  Queen  sgain  exchanged  consnltiiig 
glances. 

"Suppose,**  continued  the  Premier,  "that  I  should 
name  Soissons  as  the  place  of  encampment,  and  that  I 
should  name  ss  commander  some  firm  and  wise  lieuten- 
ant-general, with  two  good  marshals  under  him.  They 
might  form  the  men  into  battalions.  As  there  would 
be  four  or  five  divisions,  the  War  Secretary  could  avail 
himself  of  the  demands  of  our  generals  in  the  field,  and 
send  one  or  more  of  these  divisions  to  the  frontiei; 
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Then,  as  you  see,  Sire,  this  edict,  though  voted  with  bad 
intent,  ao  far  from  being  a  hindrance  to  us,  will  be  very 
useful." 

''But  are  you  sure  of  obtaining  permission  to  place 
the  camp  at  Soissonsi"  asked  the  King. 

"Sure  of  itr 

«  In  that  case,  take  the  War  Office  I  '* 

"Sire,  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Afiairs  I  have  only  a 
light  and  indirect  responsibility.  It  is  quite  otherwise 
with  the  Department  of  War.  Your  generals  are  my 
enemies.  You  have  already  learned  their  weakness. 
I  shall  be  held  responsible  for  their  faults ;  but  as  this 
concerns  your  Majesty's  life,  as  well  as  the  safety  of  the 
Queen  and  your  august  children,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  Constitution,  I  accept  the  burden.  We  are  there- 
fore agreed  on  one  pointy  —  the  endorsement  of  the  edict 
about  the  twenty  thousand  volunteers)" 

"  If  you  are  Secretary  of  War,  I  confide  myself  entirely 
to  your  judgment." 

"  Then  let  us  come  to  the  edict  about  priests." 

"That  I  can  never  sanction,  as  I  have  already  told 
you." 

"  You  have  made  your  sanction  of  this  second  decree 
necessary  by  sanctioning  the  former  decree,  relating  to 
the  same  subject." 

"  I  committed  a  fault,  for  which  I  reproach  myself. 
That  is  no  reason  why  I  should  be  guilty  of  a  second, 
greater  than  the  first." 

"  Sire !  "  said  the  Queen. 

Louis  turned  towards  his  wife,  and  asked :  "  You  also, 
Madame  1 " 

"  Sire,"  said  the  Queen,  "  I  must  acknowledge  that  on 
this  point,  after  the  explication  which  he  has  given  us, 
I  am  of  the  Premier's  opinion." 
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••Wdl,then  — "  RudthaEing. 

"  Well,  Sire  —  I "  repeated  Diimonrie& 

"I  ooiueDtl  butvith  the  condition  th&t ycm relieve  me 
tt  my  three  obnoxioDS  miniaten  as  eoon  as  possible ! " 

"Believe  me,  Sire,  that  I  will  seiEe  the  first  occa^on 
to  do  bo;  aad  I  feel  ooufident  that  occasion  is  not  fitr 
off" 

Salnting  tiuar  M^estiet^  the  Premier  then  retired. 
Thej  gaxed  after  their  sew  War  Mimster  till  the  door 
oloeed  behind  him. 

"Too  made  me  a  sign  to  agree  to  bis  proposal,"  said 
the  King.     "  Now  what  have  jrou  to  say  about  it  1 " 

"Aooopt  first  the  military  edict.  Let  tbo  camp  lie 
otBhlished  at  SoiBsona.  L«t  Dumouriez  disperse  tlie 
tDon  as  he  proposes ;  and  aflervard  —  well,  afterward 
yoQ  oas  see  what  bad  better  be  done  about  the  priesti; 
ediot" 

"  Bat  he  would  remind  me  of  my  pledge,  Madame  I " 

"Qoodl  He  would  be  compromised,  and  you  wddIiI 
h»T0  a  bold  upon  him." 

■On  the  contrary,  he  would  have  a  hold  upon  m^ 
Madame  I     He  has  my  word  !  " 

"  Bah  I  There  's  a  remedy  for  that,  when  one  his 
been  trained  by  such  a  Jesuit  as  Moosieor  de  la  Vau- 
gnyon  I*  nud  taking  the  King's  arm,  abe  drew  him  with 
bar  into  the  next  room. 
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As  we  have  already  hinted,  the  real  battle  was  now  be- 
tween the  Rue  Gu^n^gaud  and  the  Tuileries,  between 
the  Queen  and  Madame  Roland. 

It  is  indeed  strange  that  both  these  women  exercised 
over  their  husbands  an  influence  which  led  all  four  to 
death ;  only  they  travelled  towards  this  end  by  opposite 
roads. 

The  events  which  we  have  narrated  took  place  on 
June  10.  The  next  day,  in  the  evening,  Servan  came 
joyously  to  Madame  Roland's. 

'^Congratulate  me,  dear  friend,"  he  said.  "I  have 
the  honor  of  being  turned  out  of  the  CounciL" 

"  How  so  ? "  asked  Madame  Roland. 

**  This  is  actually  the  fact.  This  morning  I  went  to  the 
King,  for  an  interview  about  certain  affairs  in  my  depart- 
ment. When  those  had  been  attended  to,  I  warmly 
attacked  the  question  of  the  encampment  for  twenty 
thousand  volunteers;  but — " 

"But  — 1" 

^'At  the  first  word  I  spoke,  his  Majesty  turned  his 
back  on  me,  being  in  a  very  bad  humor;  and  this 
evening,  in  his  Majesty's  name,  Dumouriez  sent  to  me 
for  the  War  Portfolio," 

"  Dumouriez  1 " 

"Yes  I'' 

"  He  is  playing  a  villanous  part,  but  that  does  n't  sur- 
prise me.    Ask  Roland  what  I  said  to  him  about  that 
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3MP»  ^>^  evening  be  came  to  ns  for  tho  fiivt  time. 
htniiin^  w«  aro  informed  th&t  he  is  in  dail;  oonfenoM 
xwtiL  ti>a  Qaean." 

•*as'Ba  traitorl" 

"^No!  but  he's  ambitions.    Go  and  find  Bolaad  and 

-'Where  is  Roland t" 

''He  ia  attending  to  his  duties  at  the  Boraaa  of  the 
tsiijnor." 

*  And  you,  —  what  are  yon  about  meanwhile  t " 

"Writing  a  letter  which  I  will  oouunimioata  to  yoa 
«■  yoor  return. —  So  be  off !  " 

"  Yon  are  certunly  the  &nu>ns  Ooddess  of  Beason,  whom 
the  philosopha  have  inroked  from  time  ImmemoriaL" 

"  And  whom  oonscientious  people  have  found.  —Don't 
gome  baok  without  Claviferes." 

"That  request  will  probably  cause  some  delay." 

"  I  need  an  hour." 

"  Take  it !  and  may  the  Genius  of  Franoe  inspira  yon  I " 

Servan  went  away.  Hardly  was  the  door  shut  before 
Ifadame  Roland  was  at  her  desk,  writing  Uie  following 
letter  to  the  King,  though  it  was  not  to  i^pear  in  bsB 
own  name. 

SiRB  ;  The  present  state  of  a&ire  in  Fnaee  cannot  long 
continue.  It  is  a  crucial  condition,  whose  tide  ia  ■"■■"■"g  its 
highest  mark.  It  cannot  but  end  in  a  stonn,  which  mnst  cco- 
cem  f  oar  Msjeaty  as  well  as  the  whole  country. 

Honored  with  your  confidence,  and  placed  in  a  poaition 
where  I  owe  you  the  truth,  I  Teotaie  to  ipeak.  Indeed,  this 
is  an  obligation  imposed  upon  me  by  yonrselL 

The  French  people  have  had  a  Constitution  bestowed  upoD 
them  Some  it  makes  discontented,  and  some  rebellioaa  ; 
but  tlje  m^ority  of  the  people  wish  to  maintain  it  They 
Lavi:   swQin  to  piMntain  j^  even  at  the  cost  of  their  own 
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blood,  and  they  have  even  joyfully  greeted  a  civil  war,  which 
offered  them  a  strong  means  of  ensuring  the  maintenance  of 
the  Constitution. 

Meanwhile  the  minority,  bnoyed  np  by  certain  encourage- 
ments, have  used  every  effort  to  get  the  advantage.  Hence  an 
internal  struggle  against  the  laws.  Hence  the  anarchy  which 
good  citizens  lament,  and  which  evil-wishers  have  used  as  an 
occasion  for  deriding  the  new  order  of  things.  Out  of  this 
arise  the  divisions  everywhere  showing  themselves  ;  for  indif- 
ference is  nowhere  to  be  found.  There  is  a  popular  demand 
for  either  the  triumph  or  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution. 
People  are  working  for  either  its  maintenance  or  its  alteration. 

I  herein  abstain  from  any  examination  of  what  the  Con- 
stitution is  in  itself^  in  order  to  consider  only  what  present 
dicumstances  require.  So  fsir  as  possible  I  place  myself  out- 
ride the  Constitution,  in  order  to  learn  what  is  expected  of  it, 
■nd  what  measures  ought  to  be  favored. 

Your  Majesty  rejoices  in  certain  important  prerogatives, 
which  you  believe  to  rightfully  belong  to  royally.  Brought 
op. with  the  idea  of  maintaining  those  prerogatives,  you 
cannot  gladly  see  them  taken  away.  The  desire  for  their 
xestoration  is  as  natural  as  regret  at  their  disappearance. 

These  sentiments,  which  inhere  in  the  nature  of  the  human 
heart,  must  have  entered  into  the  calculations  of  the  enemies 
of  the  Revolution.  They  have  counted  on  secret  favor,  until 
Buch  a  time  as  circumstances  may  permit  open  protection. 
These  tendencies  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  the  Nation,  and 
they  inspire  distrust 

Your  Majesty  has  been  constantly  placed  between  two 
alternatives.  On  the  one  side  you  liave  been  tempted  to 
seek  a  return  to  ancient  customs  and  personal  preferences. 
On  the  other  you  have  been  urged  to  make  those  personal 
sacrifices  which  are  dictated  by  philosophy  and  exacted  by 
necessity. 

This  has  led  you  to  doubt  whether  you  should  embolden 
the  malecontents  who  disturb  the  Nation,  or  appease  the  Nation 
by  uniting  yourself  with  it.  Everything  has  an  end,  however, 
and  the  end  of  uncertainty  has  at  last  arrived. 
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Will  his  Msjeat;  openlj  allf  hinueU  witli  thoae  wbo  pre- 
tend to  wish  to  reform  the  Coustitntion,  or  generoiiBly  and 
nnreeeiredly  devote  himBelf  to  making  it  triumphant  1  Hitt 
IB  the  qneetion  wbose  solution  it  rendeted  ineribtUe  hj  the 
absolute  condition  of  things. 

Ab  to  that  Terj  metaphyaical  inqoiij,  whether  the  Piateh 
people  aie  ripe  for  libeit]',  its  diacoBeion  is  not  now  in  Older;  for 
it  doee  not  concern  ue  so  much  to  decide  what  out  people  nuy 
be  a  ceotaiy  hence,  as  to  know  of  what  the  present  generation 
is  capable. 

The  Declaration  of  Human  Bights,  so  early  adopted  by  the 
Anembl;,  has  become  a  political  Qogpel,  and  tlie  French  Con- 
■titntion  haa  already  become  a  religion,  for  which  the  people 
are  ready  to  die.  This  elation  has  already  reached  a  point 
where  it  wunetimes  OTerrides  the  lawn ;  and  where  the  lawa 
were  not  strong  enough  to  repress  malecontents,  citiiena  haT« 
taken  retribution  into  their  own  hands.  In  this  way  tlM 
estates  and  property  of  refugees,  or  of  petMns  known  to  be- 
long to  their  party,  have  been  exposed  to  laTagee  inspired  hf 
levenge.  This  is  why  the  authorities,  in  so  many  district^ 
have  been  obliged  to  deal  severely  with  thoH  priests  who 
are  proscribed  by  a  public  opinion  which  makes  them  to 
victims. 

In  this  collision  of  interests,  all  sentiments  have  taken  on 
a  tinge  of  paaaion.  Our  Cmmtry  is  not  simply  a  phrase  for 
the  imagination  to  dilate  upon  and  embelllEh.  It  ia  a  living 
being,  for  which  sacrifices  must  be  made,  and  which  i»  tba 
more  endeared  to  us  by  the  solicitude  it  causes.  The  Kation 
has  been  developed  hj  great  efForts,  and  reared  in  the  midst  of 
anxieties  ;  and  she  is  loved  as  much  for  what  she  haa  coat  aa 
for  the  hopes  she  holds  forth.  All  the  attacks  made  opon 
her  but  add  ao  much  fuel  to  the  popular  enthnaiaam  in  her 
behalf. 

To  ivh;it  n  height  will  not  this  eothnnaHm  mount,  whenevN 
the  Diiited  forces  of  our  ontside  enemies  combine  with  inteatina 
intri^es  to  ?mite  our  Nation  with  fatal  blows  t 

Tbere  iiiv  gieat  disturbances  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
This  ftmieutatifm  will  lead  to  a  tenible  ezploaion,  nnloa 
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calmed  by  a  rational  confidence  in  your  Majesty's  intentions. 
This  confidence  cannot  be  built  on  protestationsw  It  must 
Test  upon  a  basis  of  facts. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Constitution  will  be  an  established 
fact  for  the  French  Nation,  and  that  our  government  will  have 
all  essential  guarantees,  as  soon  as  your  Majesty — absolutely 
desiring  the  success  of  that  Constitution  —  is  ready  to  sus- 
tain the  Legislature  to  the  full  extent  of  your  power  in  the 
Executive  Department,  so  that  the  uneasiness  of  the  people 
may  be  removed,  and  no  aid  and  comfort  be  afforded  to 
malecontents. 

For  example,  two  important  edicts  have  been  passed  by  the 
Assembly.  Both  intimately  concern  the  public  peace  and  the 
safety  of  the  state.  Delay  in  signing  these  edicts  rouses  dis- 
trust.   If  prolonged,  it  will  cause  great  dissatisfaction. 

In  view  of  this  impending  effervescence  of  the  public  mind 
—  I  must  say  this  ^—  the  turbulent  elements  of  society  may 
sweep  all  before  them. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  to  draw  back.  There  are  no  further 
means  of  temporizing.  The  Revolution  has  taken  fast  hold 
npon  our  minds.  It  will  become  an  accomplished  fact,  even 
at  the  price  of  blood;  and  therewith  it  will  be  cemented,  un- 
less wisdom  anticipates  such  a  misfortune,  which  it  is  yet  pos- 
sible to  evade. 

I  am  aware  that  some  people  imagine  that  anything  can  be 
accomplished  or  upheld  by  extreme  measures ;  but  if  force 
should  be  employed  to  constrain  our  Assembly,  as  soon  as 
terror  spread  over  Paris,  and  division  and  dismay  seized  upon 
the  suburbs,  all  France  would  rise  in  indignation.  Tom  with 
the  horrors  of  civil  war  the  Nation  would  develop  that  gloomy 
energy,  —  mother  alike  of  virtues  and  of  crimes, — always 
fatal  to  those  who  provoked  it. 

The  welfare  of  the  state  and  the  happiness  of  your  Majesty 
are  closely  connected.  No  force  can  separate  them.  Cruel 
woes  and  dire  misfortunes  will  surround  your  throne,  if  it  is 
not  planted  by  yourself  on  the  groundwork  of  the  Constitu- 
tion,  and  so  bound  firmly  to  that  peace  which  the  mainte- 
nance of  that  Constitution  must  finally  procure  for  us. 
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Thtu  it  ia  that  the  pablic  dupontion,  the  graienl  coane  of 
ereDta,  political  policy,  tmd  jonr  Bl^nt^'a  interest,  all  lender 
indiipetuable  your  obligation  Xo  unite  with  the  legiaUtiTe  bodj 
in  reiponding  to  the  wiabe«  of  the  Nation.  Theae  leaaoDi 
make  a  neceadty  of  what  principle  eeta  forth  as  a  dntj.  The 
nataral  Noubilitj  of  an  affectionate  people  ia  ready  to  adopt 
any  methad  of  •bowing  ita  giatitnde. 

Ton  have  been  cmelly  deceived,  Sii^  by  thoae  who  have 
inapiied  yon  to  diatroit  the  people,  or  estrange  youneir  from 
•abject*  BO  easily  tonched  with  affection.  It  is  tfaiongh  yonr 
perpetnal  alarm  from  1Mb  direction,  that  yon  have  been 
ported  into  a  line  of  conduct  which  causes  pnblic  distnrbanee. 
Only  let  it  be  leen  that  yon  are  resolved  to  aid  the  snccesa  of 
the  Constitation  with  which  the  popular  happiness  is  so  bcnuid 
up,  and  soon  yon  will  again  bectHne  the  object  of  your  people's 
brvaut  prayen. 

The  conduct  of  the  priests  in  many  sections  afforda  a  pra- 
text  which  encourages  the  fanaticism  of  agitators,  and  thia  haa 
made  it  necesury  to  pass  a  law  against  such  distnrbera.  Oh 
that  yonr  Ifajesty  would  approve  that  edict!  The  pablic  ttaa- 
qnillity  demands  it.  The  safety  of  the  priesthood  requires  it. 
If  that  law  is  not  put  into  operation,  the  departmental  aatbori- 
ties  will  be  compelled  to  subetitote  violent  measnrea  in  plaoa 
of  legal  measores,  as  has  already  been  done  in  all  dirediaai, 
and  the  irritated  people  will  rush  into  immediate  excesses. 

The  attempts  of  our  enemies ;  the  agitation  wliich  has  man- 
ifested itaelf  in  the  capital;  the  great  anxiety  inspiivd  by  tha 
behavior  of  your  disbanded  guards,  and  especially  the  aident 
satisfactioD  shown  by  your  Majesty,  in  a  proclamation  decidedly 
impolitic  under  the  circDmstances  ;  the  sttuation  of  Paris,  and 
its  nearness  to  the  feontiers,  — all  these  facts  have  created  a 
necesnty  for  a  military  encampment  in  onr  neighborhood. 

This  measure,  whoae  urgency  and  expediency  commend  it  to 
all  well-disposed  minds,  still  awaita  your  Uajcst/H  ^provaL 
Why  is  tardiness  allowed  to  give  this  approval  an  air  of  relne- 
tance,  wIipti  ctleiitj  tronld  Trin  nil  hearts  t 

Alf-.'ii  ri i:.  ;r~  ,    t,.-       ;■    ;:i-i-^of  ihr  Pnripdim  Ka- 

lioHJil  (.ium-Js  a;,'ain->t  ihi^  i  i  '  ''  . 
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Uutt  they  an  iutigated  thereto  hy  ■  highv  uithcaitj.  Al- 
mdj  the  declantunw  of  MTenl  hnatiol  deawgogneB  hKn 
awakened  a  ■nHpicion  of  their  alliance  with  those  who  an 
intenated  in  the  OTeTtun  of  the  Conatitntiau.  Alraadj  tbeaa 
beta  have  compromised  jour  Majesty's  istentiona.  If  than 
ia  further  delaj,  the  disappointed  people  will  aee  in  their  aoT- 
eteign  the  fiiend  and  accomplice  of  conspiratoia. 

Gnat  Hearen  I  hast  thoa  struck  eaithlj  powers  with  Uind- 
neaa  T  Shall  we  nev«t  bava  other  counsel  than  that  whklt 
leads  to  nin? 

I  know  that  the  severe  langnage  of  bnth  ia  niely  weloouM 
Dear  the  throne,  I  know  also  that  revolntioDa  are  made  neoea- 
mtj  bf  the  bet  that  truth  is  so  seldom  heard  by  lojaltj.  I 
also  know  that  I  sostain  to  joor  Uajestj,  not  solelj  the  tela- 
tioQ  of  a  liniple  dtizen,  amenable  to  the  laws,  bat  also  the 
relation  of  a  cabinet-minister,  honored  with  your  confidmoe, 
and  clothed  with  functiona  which  confiim  that  trust ;  and  I 
am  unacquainted  with  tnj  reason  which  should  prerent  me 
from  W filling  a  dntj  1  owe  to  my  oonsdenoe. 

It  is  in  the  same  spirit  that  I  reiterate  my  repreaentatioaa  to 
yonr  Majesty,  as  to  the  obUgation  and  utility  of  putting  into 
execution  the  law  which  ordains  the  appointment  of  a  moord- 
ing  secretary  for  yonr  CounciL  The  simple  existence  of  this 
law  speaks  so  powerfully,  that  the  execution  thereof  should 
follow  widiont  delay.  It  is  important  that  all  means  should 
be  em[dqyed  to  give  such  deliberations  the  proper  grsTity, 
prudence,  and  matniity ;  and  if  caUnet-miniatera  an  to  be 
held  teaponaible,  their  opinions  should  be  duly  recorded.  If 
such  records  were  kept,  I  should  not  now  be  writing  this  letter 
to  your  Majea^. 

Life  is  nanght  to  one  who  eeteenu  du^  as  of  the  highest 
importance;  but  next  the  happiness  of  having  fulfilled  the 
obligations  of  conscience,  the  single  remaining  pleasure  is  to 
prore  that  this  talk  has  been  &ithfidly  performed ;  and  even 
that  charge  is  not  merely  a  public  offlcei's  pleasure,  but  hia 
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This  letter  wu  hardlj  finished,  and  Mod&me  Boluid 
had  barelf  traced  the  last  word,  when  Serran,  Clavi^res, 
and  Bolaod  came  in. 

Id  two  words  Hadame  Boland  unfolded  her  plan  to 
the  three  friends. 

The  letter,  which  was  now  read  among  the  three,  was 
to  be  next  day  read  to  the  other  three  ministers, 
Dumoariee,  laooste,  and  Dnraothon. 

Either  they  would  approve  it,  and  add  their  signataree, 
or  they  woald  reject  it.  Id  the  latter  event,  Servan, 
Clavieres,  and  Roland  would  at  once  offer  their  reugn^ 
tions,  moved  to  do  so  by  the  refusal  of  their  colleagues 
to  sign  a  letter  which  seemed  truly  to  czprasa  the 
c^inioDB  and  wishes  of  the  French  people. 

Then  they  would  deposit  the  letter  with  the  National 
Assembly,  that  there  might  be  no  doubt  throughout 
France  (^  the  cause  of  the  withdrawal  of  these  Fatriota 
from  the  Council. 

The  letter  was  read  by  the  three  friends,  who  did  not 
find  a  word  they  wished  to  change.  Madame  Roland 
was  the  common  soul,  from  which  each  drank  the  elixir 
of  patriotism. 

It  was  not  the  same  on  the  morrow,  aftor  the  letter 
was    read    by   Roland   to   Dumourie^   Duranthon,   and 

All  three  approved  the  ideas,  but  differed  as  to  the 
manner  of  expressing  those  ideas.  At  last  they  rejected 
the  letter,  declaring  it  would  be  worth  more  if  reported 
peraonally  to  the  King.  Of  courae  this  was  only  an 
evauon  of  the  question. 

That  evening  Roland  wnt  Die  loiter  to  the  KinR, 
signed  by  himself  atoM.  Almost  inimediately  Laooete 
sent  a  dismissal  to  I 
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long  to  wait  for  an  occasion  of  dismission.  It  is  also 
trae  that  the  King  did  not  try  to  retard  the  occasion. 

The  next  daj,  as  had  been  planned,  Roland's  letter 
was  read  from  the  rostrum  of  the  Assembly,  at  the  same 
time  as  the  announcement  of  the  removal  of  himself  and 
his  two  colleagues,  Clavi^res  and  Servan. 

By  an  immense  majority  the  Assembly  voted  a  record 
of  its  opinion,  that  the  three  deposed  ministers  deserved 
well  of  their  coxmtry. 

Thus  war  was  declared  both  inside  and  outside  France. 
Before  dealing  the  opening  blows,  the  Assembly  only 
waited  to  learn  what  were  the  King's  intentions  in 
reference  to  the  two  decrees. 


^ 
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At  the  veiy  moment  when  the  Assambly  was  voting,  faj 
aoohunation,  tbankB  to  the  three  retiring  ministers,  and 
ordering  that  Uoland'a  letter  should  be  printed  and  setit 
to  all  the  departments  of  the  kingdom,  Dumoories  ap- 
peared at  the  legislative  door. 

He  vas  known  to  be  brave,  but  it  was  not  supposed 
that  he  was  audacious. 

He  had  been  apprised  of  what  was  going  on,  and  had 
oome  boldly  to  take  the  bull  hy  the  horns. 

The  pretext  for  his  appearance  at  the  Assembly  at  that 
moment  was  a  remarkable  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
Nation's  military  forcee.  As  Minister  of  War  only  since 
the  evening  previous,  be  had,  with  the  help  of  others, 
prepared  this  report  during  a  single  nighL  It  was  an 
attack  upon  Servan,  which  in  reality  fell  upon  Grave,  and 
above  all  npoQ  their  predecessor,  Narbonne.  Servan  had 
only  been  minister  during  ten  or  twelve  days. 

Dumouries  oame  well  fortified.  He  had  jnst  left  the 
King,  whom  he  had  urged  to  remain  &ithful  to  his  double 
pledge  in  regard  to  his  approval  of  the  two  decrees  ; 
and  the  King  had  responded,  not  only  by  renewing  hia 
promise,  but  by  Banning  that  the  clergy,  whom  he  had 
ooDBulted  in  order  to  satisfy  his  conscience,  were  of  the 
Bamia  opinion  sa  Dumouriez.  So  the  Wsr  Minister  went 
straight  to  the  rostrum,  which  he  ascended  amid  confused 
outcries  and  fierce  shouts. 
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As  soon  as  he  reached  the  platform  he  coolly  asked  for 
a  hearing. 

This  was  granted,  in  the  midst  of  an  ungoyemable 
tumult.  At  last,  curiosity  to  hear  what  Dumouriez 
had  to  say  brought  about  a  calm. 

*'  Gentlemen,  General  Gouvion  has  recently  been  killed. 
God  has  rewarded  him  for  his  courage.  He  died  fighting 
the  enemies  of  France.  He  is  indeed  happy !  He  is  not 
a  witness  of  our  firightful  discords  1     I  envy  his  lot  I  '* 

Such  wordsy  uttered  with  dignity  and  deep  melancholy, 
made  their  impression  on  the  Assembly.  Moreover  this 
death  caused  a  diversion  in  the  sentiments  of  the  mem- 
bers. They  began  to  consider  what  ought  to  be  done  by 
the  Assembly,  in  order  to  express  its  regret  to  the  Gen- 
eral's family,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  President  should 
write  a  letter  of  condolence. 

Then  Dumouriez  again  asked  for  the  floor,  which  was 
again  accorded. 

He  drew  his  report  from  his  pocket ;  but  hardly  had 
he  read  the  title,  "  Report  on  the  Ministry  of  War,"  be- 
fore the  Girondists  and  Jacobins  began  to  yell,  in  order 
to  prevent  him  from  reading  it. 

In  the  midst  of  this  noise  he  read  the  introduction,  but 
in  such  elevated  tones,  and  with  such  clear  enunciation, 
that  they  could  not  help  hearing  that  this  exordium  dwelt 
upon  the  respect  due  a  cabinet-minister,  and  was  also  an 
attack  upon  party  divisions. 

Such  cheek  was  likely  to  excite  his  hearers,  even  if  they 
had  been  in  a  less  irritable  mood. 

"  Do  you  hear  him  1  '*  cried  Guadet.  *'  He  already  feels 
BO  sure  of  his  strength,  that  he  dares  take  us  to  task ! " 

**  Why  not ) "  replied  Dumouriez,  tranquilly,  turning 
towards  his  interrupter. 

It  was  long  ago  said,  and  truly,  that  in  France  the 
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most  prudent  thing  is  courage.  Dumouries's  oonmge 
yanquished  his  adversaries.  They  held  their  peace.  That 
is,  as  they  wished  to  hear,  they  listened. 

The  report  was  learned,  luminous,  able.  Strong  as  was 
the  prejudice  against  the  speaker,  he  was  twice  applauded. 

Lacu^,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary AfOairs,  took  the  stand  to  reply,  while  Dumonries 
rolled  up  the  report  and  was  coolly  replacing  it  in  his 
pocket. 

The  Girondists  saw  this  moyement,  and  one  of  them 
called  out :  ''  See  him,  the  traitor !  He 's  putting  his  re- 
port into  his  pocket.  He  means  to  run  away  with  i^ 
Stop  him  I  That  document  will  serve  to  confound  him 
later  on  I  '* 

At  this  outcry  Dumouriez,  who  had  not  taken  a  single 
step  towards  the  entrance,  again  drew  the  report  from  his 
pocket,  and  offered  it  to  an  usher. 

A  secretaiy  stretched  out  his  hand  to  receive  it ;  and 
having  received  it,  he  searched  for  the  signature.  "  Gt€n> 
tlemen,  the  report  is  not  signed." 

Sign  it !     Sign  it  I "  came  from  all  sides. 
That  was  my   intention,"    said    Dumouries.     ''So 
religiously  is  it  drawn   up,  that   I   need   not   hesitate 
about  putting  my  name  to  it.     Give  me   the  ink  and 
a  quill !  •' 

Some  one  offered  him  a  quill  wet  with  ink.  He  then 
set  one  foot  on  the  platform  steps,  and  signed  the  report 
upon  his  knee. 

The  usher  offered  to  take  it  again;  but  Dumooriei 
pushed  him  aside,  and  went  and  deposited  the  report  on 
the  desk.  Then  he  crossed  the  hall  with  short  stepi^ 
stopping  here  and  there,  and  went  out  through  the  door 
behind  the  benches  on  the  left. 

His  entry  had  been  greeted  with  yells  and  shouts ;  but 
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hifl  exit,  on  the  other  hand^  was  acoompanied  hj  the  pro- 
foundest  sileiice. 

The  spectaton  in  the  galleries  hurried  out  through  the 
oorridora,  to  have  another  look  at  the  man  who  had  dared 
to  confront  the  whole  Aaaemblj. 

At  the  Feuillant  gate  he  was  surrounded  by  three  or 
four  hundred  persons,  who  pressed  about  him  through 
curiosity  or  dislike,  as  if  they  had  foreseen  that  three 
months  later  he  would  be  the  savior  of  France  at 
Valmy. 

Sereral  Royalist  Deputies  left  the  hall,  one  after  the 
other,  and  ran  after  Dumouriez.  In  their  minds  there 
was  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  General  belonged  to 
their  party.  This  was  precisely  what  Dumouriez  had 
anticipated;  and  this  was  why  he  had  made  the  King 
promise  to  sanction  the  two  edicts. 

'*  Well,  General,"  said  one  of  them,  "  they  are  raising 
the  Devil  in  there  1 " 

'*  They  may  well  do  that,''  answered  Dumouries,  ''  for 
I  don't  know  but  what  the  Devil  is  at  the  bottom  of  it." 

'*  You  don't  know  1 "  said  another.  "  Why,  the  Assem- 
bly has  raised  the  question  whether  it  is  not  best  to  send 
you  to  Orleans,  and  let  you  be  tried  there." 

^  Grood  1  **  said  Dumouriez.  "  I  need  a  vacation. 
There  I  can  take  the  baths,  driuk  fresh  milk,  and  get 
rested.** 

**  General,'*  cried  a  third  person,  "  they  are  voting  not 
to  print  your  report." 

**  So  much  the  better.  It  is  a  blunder  which  will  win 
unprejudiced  observers  to  my  side." 

In  the  midst  of  such  an  escort  and  of  such  speeches 
Dumouriez  arrived  at  the  palace.  The  King  welcomed 
him  most  cordially,  for  now  the  War  Minister  was  de- 
cidedly compromised. 

VOL.  ni.  —  30 
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The  new  Council  was  already  in  session.  In  dismiss- 
ing Roland,  Servan,  and  Clayi^res,  the  Premier  had 
believed  himself  well  able  to  replace  them. 

For  Minister  of  the  Interior  he  proposed  Moui^es, 
of  Montpellier,  a  Protestant  and  a  member  of  several 
scientific  academies,  who  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Fenillant  Club.     This  name  the  King  had  accepted. 

For  the  Foreign  Portfolio  he  had  proposed  either 
Maulde,  SemonviUe,  or  NaiUac  The  King  preferred 
Naillac. 

For  Secretary  of  Finance  he  had  proposed  Vergennea, 
a  nephew  of  the  old  Secretary.  Vergennes  was  accept- 
able to  the  King,  who  immediately  sent  after  him ;  but 
this  gentleman,  though  expressing  a  deep  attachment  to 
the  King,  declined  the  honor. 

It  was  therefore  decided  that  during  the  interim  the 
Finance  Portfolio  should  be  held  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  ;  and  that  while  waiting  for  the  return 
of  Naillac,  who  was  absent  from  Paris,  Dumouriez  shoold 
continue  in  charge  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

These  four  ministers,  however,  did  not  conceal  from 
themselves  the  gravity  of  the  situation ;  and  they  agreed 
that  if  the  King,  after  the  dismissal  of  Servan,  Clavieres, 
and  Eoland,  should  not  keep  the  promise  which  was  the 
price  of  this  dismissal,  they  also  would  resign. 

The  new  Council,  as  we  have  said,  was  already  in 
session.  The  King  knew  what  had  taken  place  at  the 
Assembly.  He  congratulated  Dumouriez  on  the  attitude 
he  had  maintained,  and  immediately  signed  the  decree 
for  the  establishment  of  a  camp  of  twenty  thousand  vol- 
unteers ;  but  he  postponed  till  the  next  day  his  official 
approval  of  the  edict  concerning  the  recalcitrant  priests. 
He  said  he  had  still  some  scruples  of  conscience,  which 
might  be  relieved  by  his  confessor. 
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The  ministers  looked  at  one  another.  A  faint  sus- 
picion glided  through  their  minds.  All  things  considered, 
however,  the  King's  timorous  conscience  might  need  this 
delay,  in  order  to  become  thoroughly  strengthened. 

The  next  day  the  Council  returned  to  the  question 
of  the  evening  before.  Sure  enough,  the  night  had  done 
its  work.  The  King's  will  was  strengthened,  if  not  his 
conscience.  He  declared  he  should  append  his  veto  to 
that  edict. 

One  after  the  other,  Dumouriez  leading,  —  because  to 
him  the  royal  pledge  had  been  personally  given,  —  the 
four  ministers  spoke  to  the  King  firmly,  but  respectfully. 

The  King  listened  with  closed  eyes,  in  the  attitude  of 
a  man  who  has  made  up  his  mind.  When  they  had  aU 
spoken  he  said  :  "  Grentlemen,  I  have  written  a  letter  to 
the  President  of  the  Assembly,  to  inform  him  of  my 
resolution.  One  of  you  will  countersign  it,  and  all  four 
of  you  will  take  the  letter  to  the  Assembly.*' 

This  was  an  order,  issued  in  the  style  of  the  old 
regime,  but  ill-sounding  to  the  ears  of  ministers  made 
responsible  under  the  Constitution. 

"Sire,"  said  Dumouriez,  after  an  ocular  consultation 
with  his  colleagues,  *'  have  you  no  other  commands  to 
issue  1 " 

"  No  I "  replied  the  King ;  and  then  he  at  once  left 
the  room. 

The  ministers  remained  in  their  places  and  voted  to 
requ^t  an  audience  for  next  day.  It  was  agreed  that 
they  should  enter  into  no  explanations,  but  simply  resign 
in  a  body. 

Dumouriez  returned  home.  The  King  had  almost 
beaten  him  in  the  game  of  politics,  the  finesse  of  diplo- 
macy, — him,  the  general  whose  courage  had  been  doubly 
buttressed  by  intrigue! 
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He  found  three  notes  from  different  penona,  snnonno- 
ing  miachieyous  gatherings  in  tbe  Faubouzg  Saint  Antoine^ 
and  cabals  at  Santerre's  brewery.  He  at  once  wrote  to 
the  King  to  warn  him  of  these  occnrrences. 

An  hour  later  he  received  a  biUety  not  signed  bj  the 
King,  but  in  his  handwriting : 

Do  not  imagine.  Monsieur,  that  I  am  to  be  intimidated  by 
threats.    Mj  stand  is  taken. 

In  his  turn  Dumouriei  seised  his  pen  and  wrote  : 

SiRB :  You  misjudge  me,  if  jou  suppose  me  capable  of 
employing  such  a  method  of  maintaining  my  position.  My 
colleagues  and  myself  have  the  honor  of  writing  to  your  Maj> 
esty,  to  ask  for  the  favor  of  an  audience  to-moirow,  at  ten 
in  the  forenoon.  Meanwhile  I  beg  your  Majesty  to  have  tbe 
goodness  to  accept  my  resignation,  aod  to  select  a  successor 
who  will  take  my  place  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  take 
charge  of  the  departments  both  of  War  and  Foreign  AfTaiin. 

This  letter  he  sent  by  a  clerk,  in  order  to  ensure  a 
response.  The  clerk  departed  exactly  at  midnight,  and 
in  half  an  hour  returned  with  the  following  note : 

I  will  meet  my  ministers  to-morrow  at  ten,  and  we  will 
then  talk  over  what  you  have  written. 

The  Counter-Revolution  was  evidently  at  work  in 
the  palace.  The  Crown  must  indeed  depend  upon  some 
reliable  support. 

There  were  the  Constitutional  Guards.  To  be  sinw 
they  had  been  disbanded,  but  they  were  ready  to  coma 
together  at  the  first  call. 

Then  there  were  seven  or  eight  thousand  Chevaliers  of 
the  Order  of  Saint  Louis,  for  whom  their  red  ribbon 
a  rallying  sign. 
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TiffM  Swifli  buttaliww,  of  sixteen  handred  vaat  each, 
constituted  an  impregnable  body  of  men,  firm  aa  tba 
ancient  Hdvetian  rocka^ 

Better  than  all  waa  a  letter  from  Lafiijette^  in  wiiich 
this  phrase  occurred : 

Persist,  Sire !  Strong  in  the  aathoritT  delegaUed  to  you 
bj  the  National  Aasemblj,  joa  will  find  all  good  Frenchmen 
arrayed  in  support  of  your  throne  1 

Thus  we  aee  that  something  might  be  done.  This  waa 
what  waa  proposed :  in  one  breath  to  rennite  the  Consti- 
tutional  Guards,  together  with  the  Knights  of  Saint  Louis 
and  the  Swiss  mercenaries;  on  the  same  day,  and  at 
the  same  hour,  to  seize  upon  the  cannon  in  the  different 
■ectionsy  dose  the  Aasembly  and  the  Jacobin  Club,  rally 
aU  the  Boyalist  members  of  the  National  Goard,  -»  form 
ing  a  contingeiicy  of  somd  fifteen  thousand  men,  -^^  and 
then  wait  for  Lafiiyette,  who  in  three  days  of  forced 
marching  could  come  from  Ardennea 

Unfortunately  the  Queen  would  not  listen  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  Lafiiyette's  assistance.  He  waa  a  moderate 
BeYolutionist.  In  the  Queen's  opinion  a  moderate  Bero- 
lu14<m  might  be  able  to  establish  itself  and  persistently 
hold  its  own ;  whereas  a  Jacobin  Berolution  would  nm 
into  such  extremes  that  it  could  not  last 

Oh,  if  Chamy  had  only  been  there !  but  nobody  knew 
where  Chamy  was ;  and  even  if  they  had  known,  it  would 
have  been  too  great  a  humiliation  for  the  QaeeU'— not 
to  mention  the  woman —to  run  after  hinu 

The  night  was  passed  in  tumultuous  deliberation  at 
the  palace.  The  Court  had  the  means  of  defence,  and 
eyen  of  attack ;  but  there  waa  lacking  a  strong  hand  to 
•Range  and  direct. 

At  ten  in  the  forenoon  the  ministers  came*    Thia  waa 
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on  Jane  16.  The  King  reoeiTed  them  in  his  privmta 
parlor. 

Doranthon  spoke  first  In  the  name  of  all  foor,  and 
with  tender  and  deep  respect^  he  offered  the  resiguatioDB 
of  himself  and  colleagues. 

**  TeSi  I  quite  understand  yon/'  said  the  King,  —  "  the 
responsibility !  '* 

"Sire,"  said  Lacoete,  ''the  royal  responsibility!  Am 
to  oarselvesy  you  may  surely  believe  that  we  are  ready 
to  die  for  your  Majesty ;  but  by  dying  for  a  set  of  priests^ 
we  should  only  hasten  the  fall  of  royalty/' 

Louis  turned  to  Dumouriei.  "  Do  you  stiU  entertain, 
the  same  sentiments  which  you  expressed  in  your 
letter  1 " 

"  YeSi  Sire/  responded  Dumouriei»  *^  if  your  Majesty 
Is  not  converted  by  the  fidelity  of  our  attachment" 

**  Very  well  I  '*  said  the  King,  with  a  gloomy  air.  "  If 
your  decision  is  made,  I  accept  your  resignations^  and  will 
attend  to  your  affairs.** 

All  four  bowed.  Mourgues  had  his  resignation  alreaufy 
written  out,  and  handed  it  to  the  King.  The  othen 
gave  theirs  orally. 

There  were  courtiers  waiting  in  the  antechamber. 
They  saw  the  ministers  come  out,  and  saw,  by  the  <^ 
cial  faces,  that  all  was  over.  Some  courtiers  rejoiced. 
Others  were  scared.  The  atmosphere  was  heavy,  as  often 
happens  in  the  hot  days  of  summer,  and  everybody  ftlt 
the  coming  of  the  storm. 

At  the  gates  of  the  Tuileries,  Dumouries  met  a  oooh 
mander  of  the  National  Guard,  BomainviUiers.  He  was 
coming  with  all  haste. 

**  Monsieur  Secretary,**  he  aaid,  **  I  oome  for  arders.** 

''I  am  no  longer  minister.  Monsieur,"  answerad 
Dumouriei. 


''Hntr  ^iuiR 'bb-  tTMiii ninny  nHBEoiaiseft  .xi  isms  j£  liift 

•  ♦  la  *aj  the  Ting  for  >mfira  .'  "■ 

•HurrT-,  *iie3L\     nie  Jln^  joa  uready  iccepted  lur 

R^ifnuinviIIiag  nm.  id  ~h&  ^toircaafiu 

Ga  Xixnie  ir,  .n.  "iie  -nornin^  Dmnoirnez  sir  'Thara* 
bcnnas  md  Ljjazri  mz&r  iis  u}arnzu:iii&  Thev  .aimtt 
OTL  heimf  if  *h&  Ting.  —  •  rinum joima»  "u  rec^ii^a  the 
FirtiTiiia  of  Z-jtei^  AifiuraL  ^y^t  JLijani,.  tha  Por^biia 
of  Win 

T!itt  Hing  •scpecred  Donuiiirrez  m  dm  aexs  morning; 
/one  Li,  taa  irrsoufa  -vidi  aim  tue  laitc  L^tauft  it*  oift 
cffifii^,  and  in  ynar  *iie  iccniinr  if  «cpsr  Ecpeniiirani!^ 

d€eiig  aini  rB-*Hitar  the  laiaiss.  re  :»a»  itiidviitl  thuc  ha 
lifld  'msffli  Rfzn^Ii^  ta  iiia  aadun,  imi  3iimy  (Buntf  op  ^ 
congraciilarti  aim. 

**G«inI**m«u'*  «id  ZurmjiirrfflB,  **  '^Je  .sir?ru  !  Yjh  »• 
BTnirTur  :T:Hmt&  mii:  -vuih  3.  man  ^u  is  iium.ng  in^  but 
vith.  &  amn  7!ia  ^  znmg  nin.  I  oolj  •icmi*  ^  sarreniLdr 
my  accRiintaL* 

At  thas  mocif^iifi  an  ui^Eer  STLZicmiced  th;!.]:  t&e  K:r^ 
wo»iii  «ee  i£:Tiifl«»Tir  r>i:iu:rirlt*a  ni  bis  ch.uzib«r. 

Tlie  K-ii^z  fcsiii  r^^"Tini»d  his  ierenltr.  Wis  this  firom 
mental  Cbr^,  or  d^i  cfi  arise  finocn  m  dcliaire  sense  of 
Kcarttj  f 

Domooriei  presented  Lis  accomtaL  This  task  being 
finished,  DamooHez  anoee. 

The  King  turned  his  annchair  around  and  said: 
''Then  yon  propose  to  rejoin  Lucknei*8  army  I** 

^  TeSt  Sira     I  am  ^ad  to  quit  this  dreadful  city,  and 
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do  80  with  only  one  r^gret|  — that  of  leaTing  yon  in 
danger." 

**  Indeed,"  said  Louis,  with  comparatiye  indifierenoe» 
**  I  know  that  I  am  always  more  or  less  in  periL*' 

^Sire,  yon  mast  know  that  what  I  now  say  to  you 
has  no  personal  interest  to  me.  Once  oat  of  yoar  Coan- 
oil,  I  am  forever  separated  from  yon.  It  b  out  of  fidel- 
ity,  oat  of  the  porest  attachment  to  yourselfy  oat  of  my 
love  of  ooantry,  —  it  b  for  the  sake  of  yoar  crown,  yoar 
wife,  your  ohildren,  it  is  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  dear 
and  sacred  to  the  human  hearty  —  that  I  beg  your 
Majesty  not  to  persist  in  your  veto.  This  tenacity  will 
do  no  good,  and  you  will  be  lost.  Sire  !** 

^ Speak  no  further/'  said  the  King,  impatiently,  ''my 
position  is  taken !  ** 

"  Siro,  Sire,  you  said  the  same  thing  here,  in  this  very 
room,  in  the  Queen's  presence,  when  you  promised  to  ap- 
prove those  two  edicts.*' 

''I  was  wrong  so  to  promise,  Monsieur,  and  I  have 
repented." 

"  Sire»  I  repeat  to  you,  —  and  as  this  is  the  last  time 
I  shall  have  the  honor  of  seeing  you,  pray  pardon  my 
frankness,  —  that  you  were  not  in  the  wrong  when  you 
promised  to  uphold  these  decrees;  but  you  are  wrong 
to-day,  when  you  refuse  to  keep  your  promise.  Your 
conscience  is  abused.  You  are  urged  on  to  a  civil  war. 
You  have  no  strength.  You  will  be  overcome.  History 
will  pity  you ;  but  it  will  reproach  you  as  the  oaose  of 
our  country's  woes." 

''  Our  country's  woes  t "  said  Louis.  ^  Do  yoa  pretend 
to  say  I  shall  be  blamed  on  that  account  1" 

«  Yes,  Sire  1 " 

"  God  is  my  witness,  that  I  wish  only  the  best  hap- 
piness of  France." 


religion.  Yoa  *i«  <ii>s^m\t\u^  'it.  Vo»v  Y\^r--.rA  \\A\  \ms 
loisBftcred.  Your  crv>xru  xrUI  ^v  ^^>^KtVS  ^\'\\\  ^t  M..(  \\\ 
your  own  blood,  —  in  ih«  bUvnl  «Ut\  ^^f  H)»^  »^^ur.  i\  »iu.( 
your  children.     Oh,  my  Kiit^*  m  h<»^*>" 

Almost  suffocating,  DumtMiHt»«  }itf«<^'»Ml  hi**  li|<H  ^h  flj'< 
hand  which  the  King  Gxtetidm]  in  Itittt. 

Then  the  King  said,  wHh  fli«f  pMtfMhf  tt^^^MMf  «'.♦ 
majesty  of  which  one  inlKhi  Imtft  w<»jf|»^t:.M<  hifff  N.  r 
able:  "You  are  rij^ht,  Mffmtfftr,  t  hr^,h'4  ti  *i  1  -^ 
death,  and  I  p»rd//n  fwy  mmfV'tf'fn  tti  «r/»  "r^ft  A-*  ^,' 
younelf,  jo*i  l^v-^  !WT7a/1  rrr^  h^^hh-'/.  ^  "  "  ''»  y  '. 
and  I  kLvw  •i-.^  y^/   iT>^'>  *'^<^^  ^^  <*-'"'•        ^  "' '  ■', 


/•<  X 


»  i 
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CHAPTER   XIIIL 

▲  CABAL  AT  CHABBNTON. 

All  daj  long  a  man  parades  up  and  down  the  Saint 
Antoine  Quarter.  He  is  dressed  in  a  general's  uniform, 
rides  a  huge  Flemish  horsOi  shakes  hands  right  and  left, 
kissing  the  pretty  girls,  and  giving  the  young  fellowi 
drink-money. 

This  man  is  one  of  the  six  who  have  succeeded  I^fib- 
yette,  in  joint  command  of  the  National  Guards,  —  a 
silver  piece  divided  into  six  copper  sous.  In  other 
words,  this  is  General  Santerre,  chief  of  a  battalion. 

Near  him,  like  an  aide-de-camp  near  his  general,— and 
mounted  also  on  a  strong  horse,  —  trots  a  man  whose 
costume  shows  him  to  be  a  Patriot  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. A  cut  has  left  its  scar  on  his  forehead.  His  eye 
is  gloomy  and  his  physiognomy  threatening.  He  pre- 
sents a  marked  contrast  to  his  commander,  who  has  a 
frank  smile  and  an  open  countenance. 

"  Be  on  the  alert,  my  good  friends !  Watch  over  the 
Nation !  Traitors  are  conspiring  against  her,  but  we  are 
at  the  front"     So  speaks  Santerre. 

''What  must  we  do.  Monsieur  Santerre  1"  ask  the 
citizens  of  the  ward.  ''Tou  know  we  are  with  you! 
Where  are  the  tnutorsl    Lead  ns  against  theml" 

"  Wait  1 "  replies  Santerre.  "  When  the  right  moment 
comes  —  ** 

''And  is  it  coming t" 
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Santerre  really  does  not  know ;  but  he  responds  at  a 
venture :  •*  Yea,  yes  1    Be  easy  I    You  '11  be  notified ! " 

The  man  following  Santerre  bends  over  his  horse's 
neck,  and  whispers  in  the  ear  of  certain  men,  whom  he 
recognizes  by  certain  signs :  *'  The  Twentieth  of  June !  ** 

These  men  go  away  with  that  date  on  their  lips.  At 
a  distance  of  every  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  paces  a  group 
forms  about  him,  and  this  message  circulates:  ''The 
Twentieth  of  June ! " 

What  is  to  happen  on  that  day  f  Nobody  yet  knows ; 
but  this  they  do  know,  that  on  June  20  something  is  to 
be  done. 

Among  the  men  to  whom  this  date  is  communicated 
may  be  recognized  some  who  are  no  strangers  to  the 
events  already  recorded  in  our  narrative. 

There  is  Saint-Huruge,  whom  we  saw  on  the  morning 
of  October  5,  1789,  at  the  head  of  the  first  detachment 
which  left  the  Palais-Royal  Garden  for  Versailles.  Saint- 
Huruge  is  a  husband  who  had  been  deceived  by  his  wife 
at  some  time  prior  to  1789.  He  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Bastille,  from  which  he  was  delivered  on  July  14^  when 
that  fortress  was  demolished,  and  thereafter  he  devoted 
himself  to  revenge  on  nobility  and  royalty,  in  return  for 
his  conjugal  wrongs  and  his  illegal  incarceration. 

You  recognize  Verrieres,  do  you  noti  Twice  before 
have  we  met  this  Apocalyptical  hunchback,  with  legs  so 
long  and  body  so  short  that  he  looks  as  if  he  were  cloven 
in  twain  from  toe  to  chin.  Once  we  met  him  in  the 
wine-shop  at  Sevres  Bridge,  in  company  with  Marat  and 
Aiguillon,  the  Duke  being  disguised  as  a  woman.  Again 
we  saw  him  at  the  Champ  do  Mars,  an  instant  before  the 
firing  began. 

There  is  Foumier  the  American  (so-called)  who  shot  at 
I^iayettB  through  the  wheels  of  a  carriage,  and  whose 
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miuket  misaod  fire.  He  then  promiged  himself  thst  next 
time  he  would  strike  higher  than  the  Commander  of  the 
National  Guard,  and  in  order  that  his  gun  should  not 
thwart  him  again,  he  determined  that  he  would  strike 
with  the  sword. 

There  is  Monsieur  de  Beausire,  who  has  not  ameoded 
his  ways  during  the  time  he  has  been  left  in  the  back- 
ground by  our  story^  —  after  he  reclaimed  Olivia  from 
the  arms  of  the  dying  Mirabeau,  —  as  the  Chevalier  des 
Grieux  reclaimed  Manon  Lescaut  from  the  hands  which 
lifted  her  temporarily  from  the  mud,  and  then  let  her 
fall  again  into  the  mire. 

There  is  Mouchet,  a  short,  twisted,  lame,  bandy-legged 
man,  enveloped  in  an  enormous  taioolored  scarf,  which 
covers  half  his  body,  as  if  he  were  a  municipal  officer,  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  or  something  of  that  sort 

Behold  Gonchon,  the  Miiubeau  of  the  People,  who  was 
once  judged  by  Pitou  to  be  homelier  than  the  Mirabeau 
of  the  Nobility,  —  Gonchon,  who  disappears  after  an  out- 
break, as  if  he  were  part  of  a  supernatural  spectacle ;  bat 
who  vanishes  only  to  reappear  afterwards,  more  impaa- 
doned  than  ever,  more  terrible,  more  venomous,  like  a 
demon,  without  whom  the  manager  of  the  spectacle  coold 
not  get  along. 

Up  and  down  through  the  crowd — reunited  around 
the  ruins  of  the  Bastille,  as  on  a  modem  Mount  Aventine 
-» passes  and  repasses  a  spare  and  pale  young  man,  with 
hair  brushed  down  smooth,  and  eyes  full  of  fire.  He  is 
acquainted  with  nobody,  and  nobody  is  acquainted  with 
him.  He  is  as  solitaiy  as  the  eagle,  which  some  day  he 
is  to  make  the  national  emblem. 

This  is  Bonaparte,  a  lieutenant  of  artillery,  who  by 
chance  is  spending  his  fbrlough  in  Psris.  It  will  be 
lemembered  that  Caglloetro  made  a  sbgular  i^ediotaoii 
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to  Gilbert  concerning  this  man,  when  he  once  came  to 
the  Jacobin  Club. 

By  whom  is  this  crowd  moved,  inflnenced,  excited) 
Bj  a  man  with  a  powerful  firame,  a  roaring  voice,  and 
hair  like  a  lion's  mane,  whom  Santerre,  on  his  return 
home,  finds  waiting  for  him  in  his  back  shop,  —  Danton. 

This  is  the  hour  when  this  terrible  Revolutionist  — 
hardly  known  heretofore,  except  by  the  noise  which  he 
made  in  the  pit  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais,  over  the  repre- 
sentation of  Ch^nier^s  "  Charles  the  Ninth,"  and  by  his 
awful  platform  eloquence  at  the  Cordelier  Club  •—  makes 
his  first  real  appearance  on  the  political  stage,  where  he 
extends  his  giant  arms. 

Whence  comes  this  man's  power,  which  threatens  to  be 
so  fatal  to  royalty)    From  the  Queen  herself. 

She  would  not  have  Lafayette  for  Mayor  of  Paris,  — 
this  vengeful  Austrian  woman.  She  preferred  Potion, 
the  man  who  was  so  discourteous  to  her  on  the  journey 
firom  Varennes.  Hardly  was  he  installed  as  Mayor  when 
he  began  the  contest  with  the  King,  by  placing  the 
Tuileries  under  surveillance. 

When  he  took  possession  of  the  Hdtel  de  Yille,  Potion 
had  two  friends  whom  he  stationed  on  his  right  hand  and 
left,  — Manuel  on  his  rights  Danton  on  his  left.  He 
appointed  Manuel  to  the  office  of  Procureur  of  the  Com* 
mane,  with  Danton  as  his  substitute. 

Standing  on  the  rostrum  and  pointing  to  the  TuilerieSi 
Veigniaud  had  said  :  ''  Often  enough,  in  the  olden  days, 
have  Terror  and  Dismay  stalked  forth  from  yonder  pal- 
ace^ in  the  name  of  Despotism.  Kow  let  Terror  and 
Dismay  re-enter  that  palace,  in  the  name  of  Law." 

Well,  the  hour  has  come  when  the  Girondist  orator's 
gnmd  yet  fearful  metaphor  is  to  be  translated  into  action. 
Tenor  is  to  be  sought  for  and  found   in  the  Saint 
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Antoine  District,  and  hurried,  with  her  diaoordant  cries 
and  distorted  arms,  into  the  pahioe  reared  bj  Catherine 
de  M^dicis. 

What  better  can  be  done  than  to  evoke  that  terrible 
Magician  of  the  Revolution,  whom  men  call  Danton  t 

Danton  has  large  shoulders  and  a  heavy  hand.  Be- 
neath his  athletic  breast  beats  a  stout  heart  Danton  is 
the  signal  gong  of  the  Eevolution.  To  the  blow  struck 
upon  his  breast  he  responds  with  a  powerful  vibration, 
which  spreads  throughout  the  crowd,  which  is  drowned 
in  the  noise. 

On  one  side  Danton  touches  the  people,  through 
Hebert  On  the  other  he  reaches  the  throne,  through 
Orl&ms.  He  stands  midway  between  the  petty  trades- 
man, at  the  street  comer,  and  the  prince  royal,  on  the 
steps  of  the  throne. 

By  a  touch  upon  each  connecting  key  before  him,  he 
can  reach  a  responsive  social  fibre.  Cast  your  eyes  over 
this  gamut,  which  runs  over  two  octaves,  in  harmony 
with  this  powerful  voice :  Hebert,  Legendre,  Gonchon, 
Bossignol,  Momoro,  Brune,  Huguenin,  Rotondo,  Santerre, 
Fabre  d' Eglantine,  Camilla  Desmoulins,  Dugazon,  Lasou- 
ski,  Sillery,  Genlis,  the  Due  d'Orl^ns. 

Take  note  that  we  cognize  only  the  visible  outlines  of 
power;  but  who  shall  say  to  what  depths  this  force 
descends,  and  out  of  what  depths .  it  arises,  —  depths 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  vision  ? 

Well,  it  is  this  unseen  power  which  sways  the  Saint 
Antoine  Quarter. 

On  June  16  one  of  Danton's  men,  Lazouski  the  Pole, 
—  a  member  of  the  Communal  Council,  —  shoots  the 
arrow. 

He  announces  in  the  Council  that  on  June  20  two 
districts,  Saint  Antoine  and  Saint  Maroeau,  will  present 
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petitions  to  the  King  aod  to  thn  Amutm\i\yf  m  ih^  nn\^ 
ject  of  the  royal  reto  of  i\n»  ^\M  faUi\va  Up  i)i4  m^^ 
joring  priests ;  sod  that  «t  U^  mttm  iU/t»  iU^y  ^)||  f/l<«^^i 
a  tree  in  the  Feuilkat  Terr*/;*?,  <//  >#t)f  ';|^r<«?«/!^^J  Ow  'l>«^ 
of  Libertj,  in  ^JisauKuy^n^vm  *A  ^^m  ^^u*ni  t^A  '^^U  U^ 
the  Tennk  OajtI,  <y&  -I -jt^a  2J^/^  37 ^-V^  If v ^^t^i*  •* i^c//^  i i^^ 
Council  ref  ■Jrtrt*  j1*  msA'^^^'A/^ 

• 


man  -\W     r*^-ctm:;:...f     l.r,.-/^     ttll     »     <rr-»*7t>w«tf    -i/  ^/«    t/rj 

*!!in.Ti.  "ti-U      l.^ri»    ^n-     ►•*i?l,>i      (^i,r),»a?(«     7'i^>7i»;rf  f    *»^  n* 

r.Twv^r' ,       .r  .k*-      V. *    .     .  ^      tj     .,,.^;.  .^  ^    ^^ 

v.'T^.'c^    Si-*-     .-    n      ,*,    •,,      , .,     ,        J 
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situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mame^  at  the  end  of 
the  bridge* 

There  may  be  met  all  Hiose  men,  of  mjeterioiu  and 
secret  ways,  who  always  direct  the  current  in  times 
of  commotion.  Each  one  of  them  is  ponetual  at  the 
rendezTous. 

The  passions  of  these  men  tre  diverse.  Whenee  da 
they  take  their  rise  1  That  is  indeed  a  gloomy  page  of 
history.  Some  are  moved  by  love  of  liberty.  Many,  like 
Billot,  are  moved  by  the  desire  of  vengeance  for  inaalta 
received.  The  greatest  number  are  moved  by  hatrw^ 
miseiyi  and  bad  instincts. 

On  the  main  floor  is  a  closed  room,  into  which  only  the 
chiefs  have  the  right  of  entrance.  From  this  room  they 
emerge  with  careful,  exact,  and  peremptory  injunetiona. 
One  might  call  this  room  a  Shekinah,  where  aome  god 
utters  his  oracles. 

An  immense  map  of  Pluis  is  spread  on  the  taUa 
Danton's  finger  traces  the  springs  and  brooks^ — tha 
courses  and  junction-points  of  these  rivuleta^  theaa 
rivers,  these  streams  of  men,  which  two  days  later 
will  inundate  Paris. 

Place  de  la  Bastille,  into  which  empty  all  the  streets 
from  the  Saint  Antoine,  Saint  Maroean,  and  Arsenal 
quarters,  is  named  as  the  place  of  meeting.  The  Aasembly 
Hall  is  to  be  the  ostensible  aim  of  the  majrch,  the  Tnileriea 
its  real  object. 

The  boulevard  is  to  be  the  wide  and  safe  street  through 
which  the  thundering  human  wave  is  torolL 

Posts  having  been  assigned  to  each  oonspvator,  and 
each  having  premised  to  be  on  hand,  the  chiefs  separata 

The  general  order  is,  to  finish  up  at  the  palace.  How 
are  they  to  finish  up  at  the  palaoel  That  la  left  in 
uncertainty. 
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Daring  the  whole  day,  on  June  19,  groups  of  people 
are  standing  en  the  embankments  of  the  ruined  Bastille, 
in  the  neighboriiood  of  the  Arsenaly  and  in  the  Saint 
Antoine  District. 

Suddenly  a  bold  and  fearsome  amazon,  clad  all  in  red, 
appears  in  the  midst  of  the  Saint  Antoine  crowd.  In 
her  belt  she  carries  her  pistols.  At  her  side  she  wears 
a  sword,  which,  after  eighteen  other  wounds,  is  destined 
to  search  out  the  heart-life  of  Suleau. 

This  is  Theroigne  de  M^ricourt,  the  beautiful  citizeness 
of  Li^e.  We  saw  her  on  the  road  to  Versailles,  on  that 
memorable  day  in  October.  Where  has  she  been  in  the 
interval  f 

Her  native  city,  Li%e,  was  in  revolt.  Theroigne  wished 
to  go  to  its  help.  She  was  arrested  by  the  agents  of 
King  Leopold,  and  detained  eighteen  months  in  Austrian 
prisons. 

Did  she  escape  1  Was  she  allowed  to  get  away  1  Did 
she  file  her  barsi  Did  she  corrupt  her  jailer  1  Every- 
thing about  this  woman  is  as  mysterious  as  the  beginning 
of  her  life,  as  terrible  as  its  end. 

Whatever  may  be  the  other  facts,  she  has  returned  1 
Here  she  is !  From  being  a  courtesan,  rolling  in  wealth, 
she  has  become  the  people's  prostitute.  The  nobility 
have  given  her  the  gold,  wherewith  she  has  procured 
the  well-tempered  blades  and  the  embossed  pistols  with 
which  she  is  to  smite  her  enemies. 

The  people  recognize  her  and  welcome  her  with  loud 
cries.  How  seasonably  she  arrives,  the  beautiful  The- 
roigne, clad  in  red  for  the  bloody  festival  of  the  morrow  1 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  Queen  sees  her 
gallop  along  the  Feuillant  Terrace.  She  is  on  her  way 
from  Place  de  la  Bastille  to  the  Champs  tUys^es,  firom  the 
popular  assemblage  to  the  Patriotic  banquet 
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From  the  attics  of  the  Taileries^  whither  the  Queen 
aaoendfl  when  she  hears  the  oatcriefl^  she  can  see  the 
well-spread  tahles.  Wine  circulates.  Patriotic  souga 
resouncL  As  each  toast  Is  drunk, — to  the  Assembly, 
to  the  Girondists,  to  Liberty,  —  the  feasten  shake  their 
fists  at  the  Tuileries. 

Dugazon,  the  actor,  sings  couplets  deriding  the  Kin^ 
the  Queen,  and  the  palace;  and  the  Sling  and  Queen 
can  hear  the  applause  which  follows  each  refrain* 

Who  are  these  feastera  S  Marseilles  Federals,  led  by 
Ba/baroui.    They  only  arriyed  last  nig^t. 

On  June  18  the  Tenth  of  August  makes  its  entry  into 
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CHAPTER  XIJV- 

THE  TWBHTmH  OF  JUKX. 

Js  the  month  of  Jodc  daylight  oomee  early.  By  fiye  in 
the  morning  the  battalions  had  assembled  This  time  the 
uprising  was  systematic^  and  appeared  almost  like  an 
invasion.  The  crowd  knew  its  leaders  and  was  8abm]a-> 
siye  to  discipline.  Each  man  had  his  appointed  plaoe^ 
nnder  his  own  flsg  and  in  his  proper  rank. 

Santerre  was  on  horseback,  with  the  staff  of  men 
belonging  to  his  district.  Billot  did  not  leave  Santerre 
for  an  instant  One  might  have  supposed  him  charged, 
by  some  occult  power,  with  the  guardianship  of  his  chief. 

The  multitude  was  separated  into  three  divisions.  The 
first  was  commanded  by  Santerre,  the  second  by  Saint- 
Horuge,  the  third  by  Thdroigne  de  M^ioourt 

Towards  eleven  o'clock,  under  an  order  brooght  by 
aome  man  unknown,  the  immense  mass  of  people  put 
itself  in  motion.  At  its  departure  from  the  Bastille, 
the  procession  was  composed  of  nearly  twenty  thousand 
men. 

This  troop  presented  a  savage,  terrible,  and  unique 
aspect  Santerre's  division  was  the  best-ordered.  There 
were  in  it  a  goodly  number  of  uniforms ;  and  for  weap- 
ons they  had  a  fair  supply  of  muskets  and  bayonets. 
The  other  two  divisions  constituted  the  army  of  the 
populace,  ragged,  lean,  and  haggard, —- after  four  years 
of  privation  and  of  bread-scarcity,  with  three  Revolution- 
ary years  among  the  four.  This  was  the  slum  from 
which  this  army  had  come  forth. 
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They  had  no  guns  and  no  uniforms.  Their  yests  were 
in  tatters,  their  blouses  torn.  Their  odd  weapons 
were  such  as  thej  oonld  light  upon  in  the  first  wrathful 
impulse,  at  the  first  call  for  defence.  There  were  pikes, 
pitchforks,  rustj  spears,  sabres  without  hiltSy  blades 
fastened  to  long  sticks,  carpenters'  axes,  masons'  ham- 
mors,  shoeknives. 

For  a  standard  there  was  a  gibbet,  with  a  dangling 
puppet,  to  represent  the  Queen.  There  was  also  an 
ox-head,  with  an  obscene  motto  interlaced  with  the 
horns ;  and  a  calf  s  heart  stuck  on  the  point  of  a  spit, 
with  the  words :  Heart  of  an  Aristocrat  I 

Then  there  were  flags  with  these  legends : 

APPBOVB  THE  EDICTS,   OB  DIB  1 

BBOALL  THB  PATBIOT  OOUNCIL ! 

TTBANT,  TBEMBLbI      THT  HOUB  HAS  COMB  I 

At  the  comer  of  the  Rue  Saint  Antoine  the  multitude 
split  into  two  parts.  Santerre  and  his  National  Guards 
marched  along  the  boulevards,  —  the  General  wearing  his 
uniform  as  battalion  commander.  Saint-Huruge  rode  a 
perfectly  caparisoned  horse,  brought  him  by  an  unknown 
groom,  and  was  backed  by  strong  muscles  firom  the 
market-place.  Th^roigne  de  M^ricourt  was  couched 
on  a  cannon  drawn  by  bare-armed  men.  Both  these 
divisions  went  up  the  Hue  Saint  Antoine.  They  wers 
all  to  go  through  Place  Vend6me  and  reunite  at  the 
Feuillant  Terrace. 

For  three  hours  this  army  marched  along,  drawing 
after  it  the  population  of  the  districts  through  which 
it  passed.  It  was  like  torrents  which  leap  and  froth 
as  they  increase  in  volume.      At  each  crossroad  the 
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armj  grew  lazger.  At  csch  street  coriMr  it  boist  int^ 
finesh  fown. 

The  masB  of  the  peopie  vere  SLlent ;  bat  st  unexpected 
interrak  the  KLsace  wma  broken  bj  load  chunors.  Then 
thej  sang  the  Ihrnoos  Qt  ira  of  1793c  little  by  little, 
this  had  changed  firocn  m  song  of  encoaragement  to  one 
of  menaoeL  Then  might  hare  been  heard  the  shouts : 
^  Long  lire  the  Nation  !  Harrah  for  the  People  !  Down 
with  Monsxear  and  Madame  Veto ! " 

Long  before  the  Tanguard  of  the  colamn  hoye  in  sight, 
the  tnunp  of  this  armj  coald  be  heard^  like  the  noise 
of  the  inmshing  tide.  From  time  to  time  resoanded  the 
Bonga^  the  cries*  the  hnrrahsy  as  the  distant  tempest 
oomes  howling  throngh  the  air. 

With  Santerre's  dirision  were  the  people  who  carried 
the  poplar-tree,  to  be  planted  on  the  FeuiUant  Terrace. 
In  Place  Yend6me  ther  foand  a  detachment  of  National 
Guards  barring  their  passage.  Nothing  would  have  been 
easier  than  for  this  multitude  to  crash  this  detachment 
in  its  thousand  serpentine  coils.  But  no !  The  people 
were  oat  on  a  holiday.  Thej  wished  to  laugh,  to  be 
amused,  to  terrify  Monsieur  and  Madame  Yeto.  They 
did  not  wish  to  kill  anybody.  The  tree-bearers  gave 
np  their  project  of  planting  it  on  the  FeuiUant  Terrace, 
and  went  around  the  palace  to  set  it  out  in  the  courtyard 
of  the  old  Capuchin  ConTcnt. 

For  nearly  an  hoar  the  Assembly  had  been  within 
earshot  of  the  noise,  when  messengers  came  from  the 
crowd  to  claim,  for  those  whom  they  represented, 
the  fayor  of  passing  in  review  before  the  National 
Deputies. 

Yergniand  moved  that  the  request  be  granted ;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  proposed  to  send  sixty  Deputies  to 
protect  the  palace.     Even  the  Girondists  did  not  wish 
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harm  to  the  King  and  Queen,  though  th^  were  glad  to 
give  them  a  scare. 

One  of  the  Fenillants  opposed  Yeigniaud's  motion,  on 
the  ground  that  such  a  precaution  would  be  insulting 
to  the  Parisians.  Was  this  objector  secreily  hoping  this 
demonstration  would  end  in  crime  t 

The  admission  was  voted,  and  the  armed  populace 
from  the  fiftubourgB  pennitted  to  defile  through  the  halL 
The  doors  were  soon  opened,  to  give  ingress  to  thirty 
thousand  petitioners.  The  march  began  at  noon  and 
was  not  over  till  three  o'clock. 

The  crowd  had  now  obtained  the  first  part  of  their 
demand.  They  had  been  admitted  to  the  Assembly, 
and  their  petition  had  been  read.  It  only  remained 
for  them  to  go  to  the  King,  and  demand  his  sancticMi 
to  the  decrees  about  ecclesiastical  exiles  and  the  proposed 
encampment. 

As  the  Assembly  had  received  the  deputation,  would 
there  be  any  valid  excuse  for  the  King^s  not  receiving 
iti  The  King  was  certainly  no  greater  lord  than  the 
President.  When  the  King  came  to  the  Assembly,  he 
had  no  better  armchair  than  the  Fresidenf  s,  and  mat^ 
over  sat  at  his  left  hand! 

The  King  expressed  his  willingness  to  receive  the  pe> 
tition  by  the  hands  of  twenty  messengers.  The  crowd 
did  not  expect  to  enter  the  Tuileries.  They  believed  the 
committee  would  go  inside,  while  the  crowd  marched  by 
the  windows.  All  their  banners,  with  the  threatening 
mottoes,  all  their  dismal  standards,  would  be  seen  by 
the  King  and  Queen  through  the  windows. 

All  the  gateways  leading  to  the  palace  were  dosed. 
In  the  courtyard  and  in  the  Tuileries  Garden  were  sta- 
tioned three  regiments  of  regular  troops,  two  squadrons 
of  police,  several  battalions  of  the  National  Ouaid^  and 
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fonr  pieces  of  artillery.  From  their  windows  the  royal 
family  oould  see  this  apparent  protection,  and  appeared 
correspondingly  tranquil 

Meanwhile  the  crowd,  still  without  any  evil  designs, 
asked  to  have  the  iron  grating  opened  which  separated 
them  from  the  Feuillant  Terrace.  The  officers  on  guard 
refused  to  open  the  gate  without  an  order  from  the 
King. 

Three  city  officials  then  asked  permission  to  go  in  and 
ask  for  such  an  order.  They  were  allowed  to  do  so. 
Montjoye,  author  of  the  "  History  of  Marie  Antoinette,'' 
has  recorded  their  names.  They  were  Boucher  Ben^ 
Boucher  Saint*Sauveur,  and  Mouchet.  Mouchet  was  the 
little  Justice  of  the  Peace  from  the  Marais  District,  a 
crippled,  misshapen,  twisted  dwarf,  wearing  a  big  tri* 
colored  scarf  They  were  admitted  to  the  palace  and 
conducted  to  the  King.    Mouchet  did  the  talking. 

*'  Sire,  a  body  of  men  are  acting  under  the  shield  of 
the  law.  Their  actions  should  arouse  no  uneasiness. 
Peaceful  citizens  have  united  in  bringing  a  petition  to 
the  National  Assembly,  and  wish  to  hold  a  civic  banqnet 
in  commemoration  of  the  famous  oath  taken  in  the 
Tennis  Court,  in  1789.  These  citizens  ask  permission 
to  enter  the  Feuillant  Terrace.  Not  only  is  the  gate- 
way dosed,  but  a  mounted  cannon  bars  the  way.  We 
come  to  ask  that  this  gateway  may  be  opened,  and  thai 
we  may  be  accorded  a  free  entrance.** 

*^  Monsieur,"  responded  the  King,  "  by  your  scarf  I 
see  that  you  are  a  civic  officer.  It  is  your  duty  to  see 
that  the  laws  are  executed.  If  you  judge  it  necessary, 
for  the  evacuation  of  the  Assembly  grounds,  let  the 
gate  be  opened  into  the  Feuillant  Terrace,  and  let  the 
citizens  go  through  that  terrace,  and  out  by  the  gates 
from  the  Courtyard  of  the  Stables.    Arrans^  the  matter 
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with  the  Commanding  General  of  the  National  Gnards; 
and,  above  all,  see  that  the  pablic  tranquillity  is  not 
disturbed." 

The  three  city  officials  sainted  and  withdrew,  aeoonn 
panied  by  an  officer,  chai^ged  with  the  duty  of  confirming 
their  statement  that  the  order  had  been  given  by  the 
King  himself. 

The  grating  was  unlocked,  and  all  tried  to  crowd 
through  it.  They  were  suffocating.  Everybody  knows 
how  stifling  it  is  in  a  crowd.  The  air  blazea  and 
braises. 

The  iron  gate  leading  to  the  Feuillant  Terrace  cracked 
like  a  wicker  screen.  The  crowd  breathed  more  freely, 
and  dispersed  themselves  over  the  garden.  Through 
some  neglect  the  gato  near  the  stables  had  not  been 
opened.  Finding  it  shut,  the  visitors  turned  aside,  and 
marched  past  the  National  Guards,  ranged  like  a  hedge- 
row  along  the  front  of  the  palace. 

Then  they  went  out  through  the  gate  leading  to  the 
pier  on  the  riversida  If  they  wished  to  return  to  their 
own  districts,  it  was  necessary  to  recross  the  palace 
grounds,  through  the  wickets,  and  across  Place  du 
Carrousel. 

These  wickets  were  shut  and  guarded ;  but  the  labUe, 
squeezed,  bruised,  and  hustled,  began  to  grow  irritable. 
On  account  of  this  grumbling  the  wickets  were  opened, 
and  the  crowd  spread  itself  throughout  this  great  square. 

Then  they  began  to  recall  the  principal  affiur  of  the 
day,  —  the  petition  for  the  King  to  remove  his  veto ;  so 
instead  of  keeping  on  their  way  towards  home,  they 
remained  in  Place  du  Carrousel,  —  that  is,  within  the 
rectangular  enclosure  between  the  waUs  of  the  Tuileries 
and  Louvre  palaces. 

An  hour  passed.     The  populace  grew  impatient.    They 
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might  as  well  have  gone  peacefully  homewards ;  but  this 
was  not  the  plan  of  their  leaders. 

There  were  a  few  fellows  who  went  fVom  group  to 
group,  saying:  ''Stay  here  1  The  King  will  do  what 
you  ask  !  Don't  go  home  without  the  Ring's  sanction 
to  those  edicts,  or  we  shall  have  all  this  work  to  do 
over  again ! " 

These  suggestions  seemed  entirely  reasonable ;  but  at 
the  same  time  the  visitors  began  to  think  that  this 
feunous  approval  was  a  long  time  on  the  way. 

"We  are  hungry  I  '*  was  the  general  cry.  ITie  bread- 
&mine  had  indeed  ceased ;  but  there  was  a  lack  of  work 
and  money,  and  however  low  the  price  of  bread,  it  cannot 
be  had  for  nothing. 

These  people  had  all  been  up  since  five  in  the  morning, 
many  of  them  leaving  pallets  upon  which  they  had  lain 
down  hungry  the  night  before.  They  had  all  started  out 
— mothera  with  their  children,  laborers  with  their  wives 
—  in  the  vague  hope  that  the  King  could  be  persuaded 
to  sign  certain  decrees,  and  that  all  would  go  well 
thereafter. 

19'ow  the  King  did  not  seem  at  all  disposed  to  sanc- 
tion those  edicts.  It  was  a  hot  day,  and  the  people 
were  thirsty.  Hunger,  thirst,  and  heat  will  even  make 
dogs  mad. 

Well,  these  poor  folks  waited,  and  tried  to  borrow  a 
little  patience ;  but  they  presently  began  to  shake  the 
iron  gates  of  the  palace. 

A  city  officer  came  into  the  courtyard,  and  harangued 
the  multitude. 

"Citizens,  this  is  the  royal  domicil,  and  a  forcible 
entrance  would  be  a  violation  of  civic  rights.  The  King 
is  willing  to  receive  your  petition,  but  only  by  the  hands 
of  a  score  of  your  representativea" 
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So  then,  the  commisaioiieiB  for  whom  the  crowd  had 
waited  an  hour,  belieying  them  to  be  in  the  royal  pree- 
enoe,  had  not  yet  been  introdaoed  to  the  King  I 

Suddenly  a  great  outcry  was  heard  from  the  side  to- 
wards the  riyer.  Santerre  and  Saint-Huruge  were  there 
on  their  horses,  and  Th^roigne  on  her  cannon. 

"What  are  you  doing  there  in  front  of  the  gntingt*' 
cried  Saint-Huruge.     ''Why  don't  you  enter  1" 

''Sure  enough,^  said  seTeral  fellows  in  the  crowd, 
"why  don't  we  enter  1'* 

"Can't  you  see  the  gate  is  fastened f*  exclaimed 
several  yoioe& 

Th&roigne  leaped  from  her  cannon.  "It 's  loaded,"  she 
said.     "  Make  the  gate  fly  open  with  a  cannon-hall  I " 

The  cannon  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  gate. 

''Wait  I  Wait  I "  cried  two  city  officials.  " No  vio- 
lenoe  1  The  gate  shall  be  opened.''  In  fact  they  bore 
with  all  their  might  upon  the  crossbari  which  held  the 
two  leaves  of  the  gate  together,  till  the  bolt  moved  and 
the  gate  flew  open. 

The  rabble  rushed  through  the  breach. 

Do  you  want  to  know  the  nature  of  a  mob,  and  what 
a  turbulent  torrent  it  may  become  t 

Well,  the  mob  entered.  The  cannon,  drawn  along  in 
the  rush,  was  dragged  across  the  courtyard,  and  even 
rolled  up  the  steps,  till  it  reached  the  top  of  the 
stairway  1 

There  some  municipal  officers  were  in  waiting,  wearing 
their  scarfs  of  authority. 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  that  cannon  1 "  they 
asked.  "A  piece  of  artillery  in  the  King's  apartnoentst 
Do  you  think  you  can  get  anything  out  of  him  by  soflh 
violence  f 

"  That 's  true  ! "  responded  the  intruders,  smprised  to 
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find  they  had  brought  the  cannon  there ;  and  they  tamed 
it  around,  so  as  to  get  it  downstairs  again.  The  axle 
was  somehow  jammed  against  the  doorpost,  and  there  it 
stood,  with  its  muzzle  durected  against  the  multitude 
outside. 

**  Well,  that's  good  ! "  ejaculated  those  who  were  coming 
in.     **  Artillery  in  the  King^s  house  I " 

Not  knowing  how  the  cannon  came  there,  or  that  it 
was  Th^roigne's  carriage,  they  believed  royalty  had  aimed 
this  gun  at  the  populace. 

Meanwhile,  under  orders  from  Mouchet,  two  men,  with 
hatchets,  were  hacking  and  chopping  the  doorpost,  and 
succeeded  in  splitting  away  one  piece  of  it,  which  was 
lowered  into  the  basement  vestibule. 

Tins  operation — which  was  simply  intended  to  liberate 
the  cannon,  and  get  it  out  of  the  way  —  sounded  as  if 
the  doors  were  being  hewn  down. 

Some  two  hundred  gentlemen  came  hurrying  to  the 
palace,  not  with  any  hope  of  defending  it,  but  believing 
the  King's  last  days  had  come,  and  holding  themselves 
ready  to  die  with  him. 

Among  them  were  the  old  Marshal  de  Mouchy ;  Mon- 
sieur d'Hervilly,  a  commander  in  the  disbanded  Constitu- 
tional Guards ;  Acloque,  commander  of  the  battalion  of 
the  National  Guards  from  the  Faubourg  Saint  Marceau ; 
three  grenadiers  from  the  Saint  Martin  Battalion,  who 
alone  had  remained  at  their  posts, — Lecrosnier,  Bridaud, 
and  Gosse ;  and  also  a  man  in  black,  who  bad  once  before 
hastened  to  expose  his  breast  to  the  assassin's  bullet,  -* 
a  man  whose  advice  had  always  been  thrust  aside,  yet 
who  came  forward  again,  in  the  very  day  of  the  danger 
he  had  tried  to  avert,  to  present  himself  as  a  last  ram- 
part between  peril  and  the  King.  This  was  Doctor 
GObert 
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The  King  and  Queen,  though  greatly  agitated  by  this 
fearful  noise,  became  gradually  used  to  it.  It  was  now 
half-past  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  they  hoped  the 
end  of  the  day  would  roll  along  as  smoothly  as  its 
beginning* 

The  royal  family  weie  all  together  in  the  King^s  apart- 
ment. Suddenly  the  noise  of  the  axes  reached  these 
rooms,  rising  above  the  gusty  clamor,  which  seemed  like 
the  distant  howling  of  the  tempest. 

At  that  moment  a  man  rushed  into  the  King's  bed- 
room, exclaiming:  "Sire,  do  not  leaye  met  I  will  be 
responsible  for  your  safety  I " 
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or  WHICH  THS  KINO  SEES  THAT  UNDER  CERTAIN  CIRCITH- 
STANCBS  ONE  MAT  PUT  THE  RED  CAP  ON  HIS  HEAD 
WITHOUT  BEINO  A  JACOBIN. 

This  man  was  Doctor  Gilbert,  who  is  only  seen  in  our 
history  at  certain  periodical  distances,  but  is  sure  to 
appear  in  every  great  catastrophe  of  the  immense  drama 
which  unrolls  itself  before  us. 

**Ah  Doctor,  is  it  youl  What  is  going  on)*'  asked 
the  King  and  Queen,  both  at  once. 

''This,  Sire, —> that  the  palace  is  invaded;  and  the 
noise  you  hear  is  made  by  the  populace,  who  demand  a 
sight  of  yon.** 

''  Oh  Sire,  we  '11  never  desert  you  1  *'  said  the  Queen 
and  Madame  Elizabeth,  with  one  breath. 

^Will  the  King  give  me,  for  a  single  hour,  such  au- 
thority as  a  sea-captain  has  over  his  ship  in  a  storm  1 '' 
asked  Gilbert. 

**  I  do  give  it  I "  said  the  King. 

At  this  moment  Acloque,  a  commander  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  appeared  at  the  door,  —  pale,  but  resolved 
to  defend  the  King  to  the  very  end. 

''Monsieur,"  exclaimed  Gilbert,  "here  is  the  King. 
He  is  ready  to  follow  you.  Take  care  of  him  I "  Then 
Gilbert  added,  speaking  to  the  King  :  "  Go,  Sire,  go  1 " 

"  But  what  of  me  1  **  cried  the  Queen.  "  I  must  follow 
my  husband ! " 

"  And  I  my  brother  1 ''  cried  Madame  Elizabeth. 
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"  Follow  your  brother,  Madame !  "  said  Gilbert  to 
Madame  Elizabeth ;  "  but  you,  Madame,  remain  here  1  ** 
he  added,  addressing  the  Queen. 

'*  Monsieur  —  1 "  said  Marie  Antoinette. 

"  Sire,  Sire !  "  cried  Gilbert,  "  in  Heaven's  name,  heg 
the  Queen  to  trust  me,  or  I  cannot  be  answerable  for 
anything." 

^'  Madame,**  said  Louis,  "  listen  to  Monsieur  Gilbert's 
advice,  and  obey  his  orders  if  necessary  1"  Then  be 
said  to  Gilbert :  "  Monsieur,  will  you  answer  for  the 
safety  of  the  Queen  and  the  Dauphin  1 " 

**  Yes,  Sire,  or  I  will  die  with  them  1  That  la  all  a 
pilot  can  promise  in  the  midst  of  a  tempest." 

The  Queen  tried  to  make  one  more  effort ;  but  Gilbert 
stretched  out  his  arms  to  bar  the  passage. 

''  Madame,"  he  said,  **  it  is  you,  and  not  the  King^  who 
runs  the  greatest  danger.  Rightfully  or  wrongfully,  yon 
are  blamed  for  the  King's  resistance.  Tour  presence  will 
expose  him  to  danger,  without  shielding  him.  Take  upon 
yourself  the  office  of  the  lightning-rod.  Turn  aside  the 
electric  stroke,  if  you  can !  " 

^Then  let  the  stroke  fall  on  me  alone,  and  spare  mj 
ehadreni*' 

''I  have  promised  the  Eang  to  save  both  you  and 
them,  Madame  1    Follow  me  I " 

Then  turning  to  Madame  de  Lamballe  (who  had  arrived 
from  England  a  month  before,  and  from  Vernon  within 
three  days,  and  was  again  as  one  of  the  royal  family)  and 
to  the  other  ladies  of  the  household,  he  said:  "Fol- 
low us  I** 

The  other  ladies  with  the  Queen  were  the  Princefls  de 
Tarente,  the  Princess  de  la  Tr^mouille,  Madame  Tonnel, 
Madame  de  Mackau,  and  Madame  de  la  Roche  Aymon. 

Gilbert  was  acquainted  with  the  interior  of  the  palace^ 
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and  took  his  bearinga.  What  ha  aought  waa  a  )ai)ga 
apartmenty  vhere  all  tha  world  oould  aee  and  hear* 
Thiavaa  the  fint  taak.  He  voald  pat  the  Queen,  her 
diildreii,  and  her  ladiea  behind  some  lampart,  and  take 
bis  own  stand  in  front  of  it. 

He  thoQght  of  the  Cooncil  Chamber,  which  they  oould 
reach  without  passing  through  the  oorridors.  Fortu* 
nately  it  was  stUl  empty.  He  pushed  the  Queen,  the 
children,  and  the  Princess  Lamballe  into  a  recessed  win* 
dow.  The  minutes  were  so  precious  that  there  was  no 
time  for  words.  Already  the  intruders  were  pounding 
on  the  door. 

He  dragged  the  heavy  Council  table  in  front  of  the 
window,  and  his  rampart  was  provided. 

Madame  Eoyale  stood  on  the  table  beside  her  brother, 
who  was  seated.  The  Queen  was  behind  them.  Inno- 
cence was  to  be  the  defence  of  Unpopularity. 

Marie  Antoinette  wished,  on  the  contrary,  to  place 
herself  in  front  of  her  children.  ''All  is  as  it  should 
be  I "  said  Gilbert,  in  the  tone  of  a  general  command- 
ing a  decisive  movement.     "  Now  don't  stir  1  ** 

As  the  door  was  violently  shaken,  and  he  knew  that 
tliere  was  a  wave  of  women  in  that  boisterous  sea,  he 
said,  as  he  pulled  back  the  bolts :  '*  Enter,  Citizenesses  t 
Enter,  for  the  Queen  and  her  children  are  expecting 
yon  !•• 

As  soon  as  the  door  was  open  the  deluge  poured  in, 
aa  through  a  ruptured  dike. 

^  Where  'e  that  Austrian  woman  1  Where 's  Madame 
Veto  I''  cried  five  hundred  Toices. 

It  was  an  awful  moment  Gilbert  understood  that 
in  this  decisive  hour  the  power  had  escaped  from  the 
hands  of  the  men,  and  passed   into  the  hands  of  the 
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''Be  calm,  Madame  I"  he  said  to  the  Queen.  "I 
need  not  counsel  you  to  be  gentle  also  I" 

One  woman  was  in  advance  of  the  others.  Her  hair 
was  flying,  and  she  brandished  a  sabre.  She  was  fiuiiy 
brilliant  with  rage,  and  perhaps  with  hunger. 

''Where's  that  Austrian  minx  V  she  cried.  "She 
sha'n't  die  by  any  hand  but  mine!'' 

Gilbert  took  her  by  the  arm,  and  led  her  in  firont 
of  the  Queen. 

"  Here  she  is ! "  he  said* 

Then  the  Queen  said,  in  her  sweetest  tones:  "Have 
I  done  you  any  personal  wrong,  my  daughter  1** 

"  None,  Madame,"  replied  the  woman,  astonished  by 
Marie  Antoinette's  blended  mildness  and  majesty,  as 
well  as  by  her  beauty* 

"  Why  do  you  wish  to  kill  me,  theni " 

"  They  say  you  're  leading  the  country  to  perdition  1 " 
stammered  the  confused  woman,  lowering  the  point  of 
her  sword  to  the  floor. 

"  Then  you  have  been  deceived  1  I  am  the  wife  of  the 
Eang  of  France.  I  'm  the  mother  of  the  Dauphin,  — thia 
boy  here !  Very  well  1  I  'm  a  Frenchwoman,  then,  and 
shall  never  see  my  own  country  again.  I  can  neither  be 
happy  nor  unhappy,  except  in  France.  Alas !  I  was 
happy  when  you  loved  me !  ** 

The  Queen  sighed.  The  young  woman  dropped  her 
sabre  and  began  to  cry. 

"  Ah,  Madame  ! "  she  said,  "  I  did  n't  know  yoa  1 
Pardon  me  I     I  see  you're  a  good  woman." 

"  Keep  on  in  this  way,  Madame ! "  whispered  Gilbert, 
"  and  not  only  will  you  be  saved,  but  in  fifteen  minutes 
all  these  people  will  be  at  your  knees." 

Leaving  the  Queen  in  the  care  of  two  or  three  National 
Guardsmen,  who  had  just  come  in,  and  of  Secretary  of 
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War  Lajard,  who  had  entered  with  the  crowds  Gilbert 
now  hastened  to  find  the  King. 

His  Majesty  had  enooontered  a  similar  scene.  Just  as 
he  entered  the  CEil-de-bcBaf,  the  door-panels  were  broken 
in,  and  bayonet-points,  spear-heads,  and  axe-blades  were 
ihmst  through  the  openings. 

"  Open  the  door  I "  cried  the  King. 

**  Citizens,''  said  Monsieur  d'Henrilly,  in  a  load  Toice, 
^you  needn't  smash  the  door.  The  King  wishes  it 
opened." 

As  he  spoke,  he  slipped  the  bolts  and  turned  the  key ; 
and  the  door,  already  half  broken  down,  creaked  on 
its  hinges. 

Monsieur  Acloque  and  the  Duke  de  Mouchy  had  barely 
time  to  push  the  King  into  the  window-recess,  while 
several  grenadiers,  who  were  there,  made  haste  to  pile 
some  benches  and  chairs  in  front  of  him. 

Seeing  the  crowd  rush  in  with  shouts  and  imprecations, 
the  King  could  not  avoid  calling  out:  ''Help,  gentle- 
men, help ! " 

Four  grenadiers  drew  their  swords  and  placed  them- 
selves by  his  side. 

**  Put  up  your  swords,  gentlemen ! "  said  the  King. 
"Only  stay  by  me  1    That's  all  I  ask!" 

A  moment  more  and  it  would  have  been  too  late  I 
The  flash  of  the  sabres  seemed  like  a  challenge. 

A  ragged  fellow,  with  naked  arms  and  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  threw  himself  towards  the  King. 

''So  it's  thee,  is  it.  Monsieur  YetoT'  he  said ;  and  he 
tried  to  stab  the  King  with  a  blade  tied  to  the  end  of  a 
stick. 

One  of  the  grenadiers,  who  had  not  yet  replaced  his 
sabre  in  its  scabbard,  despite  the  King's  order,  beat  down 
the  stick  with  his  weapon. 

voi^  ni.  —  n 
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By  that  time  the  King  had  entirely  regained  his  com* 
posure.  Pushing  the  grenadier  aside^  he  said :  **  Allow  me, 
Monsieur  I  What  have  I  to  fear  in  the  midst  of  my 
people!** 

Taking  a  step  forward,  with  a  dignity  of  which  he 
hardly  seemed  capable,  and  a  courage  to  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  a  stranger,  the  King  presented  his  breast 
to  the  weapons  aimed  against  it. 

**  Silence  1  I  wish  to  speak  I "  exdidmed  the  yoioe  of 
a  stentor,  in  the  midst  of  the  uproar. 

A  cannon  would  have  tried  in  vain  to  make  itself  heard 
amidst  such  yells  and  Tociferations,  and  yet  the  tumult 
ceased  at  the  sound  of  this  voice. 

It  was  tbe  voice  of  Legendre,  the  butcher.  He  ap- 
proached the  King  near  enough  to  touch  him.  A  circle 
was  formed  about  them. 

At  that  moment  a  man  appeared  at  the  outer  extremity 
of  the  circle;  and  behind  Danton's  terrible  double,  as 
Legendre  was  called,  the  King  saw  the  pale  but  calm  &ce 
of  Doctor  Gilbert 

A  glance  from  the  royal  eye  asked  the  question: 
''What  have  you  done  with  the  Queen,  Monsieur  1" 
and  the  Doctor's  smile  responded  :  **  She  is  safe !  ** 
The  King  thanked  him  with  a  sign. 

'*  Monsieur,**  said  Legendre,  addressing  the  King. 

At  this  title  of  Monsieur^  which  seemed  to  point  a 
special  insult,  the  King  turned,  as  if  he  had  been  stung 
by  an  adder. 

*'  Yes,  Monsieur !  —  Monsieur  Veto  1  I  *m  talking  to 
you  /**  continued  Legendre.  "  Now  listen,  for  it 's  your 
business  to  hear  us  I  Tou  *re  a  tricky  feUow  t  Ton  *ve 
always  cheated  us,  and  you  11  cheat  us  again.  But  look 
out  for  yourself  I  Your  measure  is  almost  full,  and  the 
people  are  tired  of  being  your  playthings  and  victims.** 
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''Very  well,  I  "m  listening  I  "*  said  the  King. 

'^  So  much  the  better  I  Do  you  know  what  we  Va  here 
after t  We're  here  to  demand  your  signature  to  the 
decrees  about  the  priests  and  the  camp,  and  al«o  the 
recall  of  your  old  Councillors.  —  Here 's  our  petition  I  ** 

Legendre  unfolded  a  paper  which  lie  drew  (tf)m  hid 
pocket,  and  recited  the  same  threatening  petition  which 
had  already  been  read  that  day  to  the  AR(9ernbly« 

The  King  listened,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  f^A*n, 
When  it  was  finished,  he  said,  wifhont  Any  mn^fi^^mf^* 
at  leasts  any  that  was  apparent :  "  I  «*h;«Il  d'y,  Mf^m^-'ir, 
whatever  the  laws  and  the  Omstitfition  w^^  me  i^ 
do!" 

**Oh,yea!''  said  a  voice.  ** That's  yvir  z^^t  -mnt- 
horse,  the  CoostitJitlon  !  — the^>>T>«rtitof'<>n  '>f  '^I,  wS^^H 
lets  yoa  muddle  the  wh'-'le  machm^?,  t»e  Y^nr^r*/^  ♦/>  fiyj 
whrppinff  post,  and  ^>e  the  A»i«rtran^  tfrne  to  eo**v? 
and  swallow  us    ip.^ 

The  KiOff  r»im<><i  !n  *he  iire*r*»A»>  ->f  *^f;i«i  -w^rr  r^-^/*^,  f^of 
he  underetoci  tb^t  thi^  nieant  a  ^'M  /r=i*'<»»'  \***»r\, 

Giibert  iIao  n»Ade  \  moTernent,  wd  .a»d  h'«  r»»»>d  yr/^ 
the  shoulder  >f  'h^  lA>»t  ^WJik^r. 

**  I  have  ieen  '*'"u    '*»tVrp,  -^^r  fr'^'*"/?    **   •««'''  *^'^  ^r'^f, 

with  fear.  ii'*'iOiT'jrh  -h»**j^'»»^'''  f^^^    ^x^-rw-A  ^  -♦*##•*.  *a  y*-/? 
formviArie  oharurtAr 

**Yhi  T'-ii  :iav<»  <j<?**n  :":ie  y?^*^*"*.  ^'•*- !  Y*"^.  '-•-**">  -****r 
seen  me  *hr-.>«».  —  -n/s»  -n  '-^»'r  -^-"^  ->'*^  fv^^vv  '.*.yr- 
sallies,  r.n  .♦•:lr  ; '^,  IT***  •    >«T»'n  •i*'  "'i*'*^'»  •*«>»    -»  -  r*^  -jo«> 

have  a  liSmA  «- f  <  rjwf-^r  ^-m^^o'^.     7'*-^  ^^»'^   rre  j'^'''*t;*  / 
(the  /y/v*-". 

At  thi^  r.io»*i«»*'*'  *''^e  r.'^'^e  y^H'^'T'-H  A  ^r****  -j-^-'*'? 
with  a  '  :>»»  ^ro'i   "->    i^'^  *t    it  •-*   X-'cr:   *  ^^   -  '"♦ 
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grasped  the  weapon,  wrenched  it  horn  the  assassin's 
hands,  and  broke  it  over  his  knee. 

"No  assassinations!"  he  said.  "Only  one  weapon 
has  any  right  to  touch  that  man,  —  namely,  the  Law ! 
They  say  there  was  once  a  King  of  England  who  had 
his  head  cut  off,  by  the  legal  sentence  of  the  people 
whom  he  had  betrayed.  His  name  should  be  known  to 
thee,  Louis.     Don't  forget  ii!** 

"  Billot  I  ••  murmured  Gilbert 

"  Oh,  you  Ve  done  well  enough  I "  said  Billot,  shaking 
his  head ;  "  but  that  man  will  be  tried  as  a  traitor,  and 
condemned ! " 

"  Yes,  as  a  traitor  I  '*  cried  a  hundred  voices.  "Traitor ! 
Traitor  I    Traitor  I " 

Gilbert  threw  himself  between  the  King  and  his 
adversaries,  and  said:  "Fear  nothing.  Sire!  but  try, 
by  some  open  act,  to  give  these  furious  men  a  little 
satisfaction." 

The  King  took  Gilbert's  hand,  and  pressed  it  on  his 
heart.  "  You  see  I  fear  nothing ! "  he  said.  "  This 
morning  I  received  the  holy  sacrament.  Let  them  do 
with  me  what  they  please !  As  to  the  outward  sign 
you  wish  me  to  give  —  Well,  see  here !  How  does  this 
please  youl" 

As  he  ceased  speakings  the  King  snatched  a  red  cap 
from  the  head  of  a  sans-culotte,  and  placed  that  red  cap 
on  his  own  head. 

The  crowd  broke  into  immediate  applause.  ^  Long 
live  the  King !  Hurrah  for  the  Nation  I  "  shouted 
everybody. 

One  man  made  his  way  through  the  jam,  and  ap- 
proached the  King.  In  his  hand  this  man  carried  a 
wine-bottle. 

"  If  thou  lovest  the  people  as  thou  sayest.  Fatty  Vetoi, 
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proTO  it  bj  drinkiDg  this  to  their  health.  !**  he  »jL 

offering  the  bottle  to  the  King. 

''Don't  drink.  Sire!"  sud  a  Toiee.  '^Perhaps  the 
vine  18  poisoned  !  ** 

'^  Drink,  Sire.    I H  be  responsible  :"  sLid  G^oert. 

The  King  took  the  bottle  «*To  the  hesilzh  of  the 
people ! "  he  said,  and  drank  the  wine. 

Again  huzzas  for  the  £ang  resoonded. 

**  Sire,*'  said  Gilbert,  '^  joa  hare  nothing  more  to  fear. 
Let  me  letom  to  the  Qaeen.** 

'  Go ! "  said  the  King,  pressing  the  Doctor  s  haod. 

As  Gilbert  went  oat,  Isnard  and  Terzni^nd  came  in. 
They  had  come  thither  from  the  AaaemblT,  in  order  to 
make  a  hedge  about  the  King  with  their  popularitj,  — 
and  with  their  bodies,  if  need  be: 

^  The  King  1 "  thej  asked.  Gilbert  pointed  him  oat, 
and  the  two  Deputies  went  towards  him. 

In  order  to  reach  the  Queen,  Gilbert  had  to  pass 
through  sereral  rooms,  and  among  others  the  King's 
bedroom.     The  people  had  taken  possession  of  it. 

**  Ah  ha  1  **  said  some  men,  sitting  down  on  the  rojal 
bed.  **  Gracious !  Fatty  Veto  has  a  better  bed  than 
oursl" 

There  was  nothing  alarming  about  this  sort  of  talk. 
The  first  efferrescence  had  subsided. 

Gilbert  tranquilly  rejoined  the  Queen.  As  he  entered 
the  salon  where  he  had  left  her,  he  threw  a  hasty  glance 
about  him  and  breathed  more  freely. 

She  was  still  in  the  same  place.  The  little  Dauphin, 
like  his  father,  had  donned  a  red  cap. 

A  great  noise  arose  in  the  next  room,  which  drew  Gil- 
bert's attention  towards  the  door.  This  noise  was  caused 
by  the  approach  of  Santerre.  This  colossus  came  into 
the  halL 
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"Oh  ho  I  The  Austrian  Woman  is  here,  then  I  ^  San- 
terre  excUimed. 

Gilbert  crossed  the  hall  diagonally,  walked  straight  up 
to  him,  and  said :  *^  Monsieur  Santerre  1 " 

Santerre  turned.  '*  Ah,  it 's  Doctor  Gilbert  I  **  he  cried 
joyfully. 

«  Who  has  not  foi^tten  that  you  were  one  of  those 
who  opened  the  doors  of  the  Bastille  for  him.  —  Let  me 
present  you  to  the  QueeUi  Monsieur  Santerre  1 " 

*'  To  the  Queen)  Present  me  to  the  Queen t'*  growled 
the  brewer. 

**  Yes,  to  the  Queen  I     Do  you  refuse  1 " 

'*  No,  on  my  word  I "  said  Santerre.  "  I  was  going 
to  present  myself  on  my  own  account,  but  since  yon 
are  here,  why  —  ** 

"  I  know  Monsieur  Santerre  already,"  said  the  Queea 

*'  I  know  that  during  the  famine  he  fed  half  the  Fau- 
bourg Saint  Antoine ! " 

Santerre  paused  in  astonishment.  Glancing  in  a  somi^ 
what  confused  way  at  the  Dauphin,  and  seeing  the  sweat 
running  in  great  drops  down  the  little  fellow's  cheeks,  he 
called  to  those  near  the  table :  *'  Take  off  his  cap.  Can't 
you  see  you  're  suffocating  the  little  chap  %  " 

The  mother  thanked  him  with  a  look. 

Then  leaning  on  the  table,  and  bending  towards  her, 
the  sturdy  Fleming  said,  in  a  low  voice:  "You  have 
very  awkward  friends,  Madame.  I  know  those  who 
could  serve  you  better!" 

An  hour  afterwards  the  crowd  had  all  melted  away,  and 
the  King,  accompanied  by  his  sister,  entered  the  room 
where  the  Queen  and  their  children  were  expecting  hioL 

The  Queen  ran  to  him,  and  threw  herself  at  his  feet. 
The  children  grasped  his  hands.  They  all  embraced  one 
another,  as  might  a  rescued  family  after  a  shipwreck. 


